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RULES  OF  THE 

CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND  ANTIQUARIAN 
AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Adopted  at  the  Jubilee  Meeting,  Sept.  7th,  1916. 


I. — The  Society  shall  be  called  “  The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.” 

II. — The  Society,  founded  in  1866,  shall  have  for  its  purpose  the  investi¬ 
gation,  description  and  preservation  of  the  antiquities,  archaeology 
and  historical  records  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  Lancashire 
North  of  the  Sands. 

III.  — The  Society  shall  consist  of  the  original  members  and  those  who 

may  have  been  or  shall  be  elected  either  at  a  General  or  a  Council 
Meeting,  upon  the  nomination  of  two  members. 

IV.  — There  shall  be  a  General  Fund,  and  the  Annual  Subscription  is 

10/6,  due  and  payable  on  July  1st  in  each  year;  and  no  mem¬ 
ber  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Society  while  his 
or  her  subscription  is  in  arrear.  A  composition  of  ten  guineas 
shall  constitute  Life  Membership  ;  such  composition-fees  shall  be 
invested. 

V. — Departments  of  the  Society’s  work  are  : — 

(1)  The  Parish  Register  Section,  founded  in  1911,  annual  subscription 

10/6,  for  which  members  shall  receive  the  yearly  volume  of 
Registers. 

(2)  The  Research  Fund,  founded  1907,  minimum  annual  subscription 

10/6 ;  subscribers  shall  receive  special  copies  of  reports  of 
explorations. 

(3)  The  Record- Publication  Fund,  founded  1912,  minimum  annual  sub¬ 

scription  10/6,  for  which  subscribers  shall  receive  the  volumes 
issued  by  the  assistance  of  the  Fund,  up  to  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions. 

VI.  — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  an 

Editor  or  Editors,  two  Auditors,  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and 
a  Treasurer,  being  honorary  officers,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

VII.  — The  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  in  a  Council  consisting  of  the 

officers  above-named,  except  the  Auditors,  and  of  twelve  other 
members,  who  shall  be  annually  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  officers. 

VIII. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  Annual  Meeting  may 
elect,  either  as  Patrons  or  as  Flonorary  Members,  such  as  by  their 
eminence  in  antiquarian  studies,  or  for  their  services  rendered  to 
the  Society,  or  for  other  reasons,  are  deemed  worthy  of  the 
honour. 

IX. — The  Society  shall  hold  two  or  more  meetings  in  each  year  at  some 
convenient  place,  at  which  papers  shall  be  read.  The  printing  of 
papers  in  the  Transactions  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Editor  or  Editors,  whose  decision  on  all  points  regarding  the  editing 
of  the  Transactions  shall  be  final. 

X. — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  Local  Secretaries  and  Sub¬ 
committees  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

XI. — The  Council  shall  meet  about  the  month  of  April  to  discuss  the  place 
or  places  at  which  the  Annual  and  other  Meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  in  the  season  next  ensuing. 

XII. — Members  may  introduce  guests  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society. 


Art.  I. — The  Roman  Road  north  of  Low  Borrow  Bridge, 
to  Brougham  Castle,  Westmorland.  By  Percival 
Ross,  A.M.Inst.  C.E. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  August  19th,  1919. 

THE  Roman  Road  herein  described  from  actual 
survey  made  on  the  ground  on  the  22nd  to  the 
28th  of  August,  1916,  is  a  continuation  northwards  of 
the  road  from  Ribchester  over  Longridge,  through 
Bolland  Forest,  over  Bolland  Fells  and  up  Lonsdale 
to  Low  Borrow  Bridge,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
by  the  writer  in  the  Bradford  Antiquary  for  1916.* 
The  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Lune  from  Ingmire  Hall 
below  Sedbergh  has  kept  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Lune  and  along  the  sloping  sides  of  Howgill  Fells  as  far 
as  Salterwath  where  it  crossed  the  Lune  for  the  first 
time  by  a  ford,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  it  has 
passed  by  the  eastern  side  of  Low  Borrow  Bridge  Roman 
Fort.  The  highway  and  the  Roman  road  occupy  no 
doubt  the  same  site  all  the  way  except  perhaps  opposite 
the  Fort,  where  the  Roman  road  may  be  found  by  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  field  between  the  highway  and  the  Fort. 

A  hollow  way  indicates  the  line  of  the  road  where  it 
comes  to  a  ford  across  the  Borrow  Beck  just  at  the  side 
east  of  the  present  highway  bridge.  The  fort  stands 
on  ground  rising  gently  to  the  west  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway  main  line  to  Carlisle.  It 
can  be  seen  on  the  east  side  from  the  railway  carriage 
windows.  There  have  been  four  ditches  at  least,  perhaps 
six,  on  the  western  side  of  the  fort  and  all  but  one  have 
been  cut  into  by  the  railway  towards  the  north-west 
angle. 

*  Journal  of  the  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  vi, 

part  xix,  n.s.,  p.  243. 
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THE  ROMAN  ROAD  TO  BROUGHAM  CASTLE. 


After  crossing  the  Borrow  Beck  the  present  highway 
appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  road  on  the 
sloping  side  of  Jeffrey’s  Mount  for  about  a  mile  to  near 
Lune’s  Bridge.  It  is  nearly  straight  and  no  other  site 
seems  to  me  available.  I  saw  no  road  remains  on  either 
hand. 

At  Lune’s  Bridge  the  highway  crosses  the  river  by  a 
right-angled  turn  to  the  right  where  the  river  plunges 
in  a  rocky  gorge.  The  line  of  the  Roman  road  continues 
straight  forward  by  a  narrow  hollow  sloping  way  leading 
down  to  the  river  which  has  turned  to  the  left  above 
Lune’s  Bridge  and  now  passes  in  front  of  the  Roman 
road  line.  The  river  has  been  crossed  by  a  ford  or  a 
bridge  :  I  could  have  forded  it  when  I  was  there  on  two 
occasions.  The  line  of  the  Roman  road  beyond  and 
about  two  miles  away,  where  the  remains  of  it  are  first 
plainly  evident  on  Orton  Low  Moor,  point  exactly  in  a 
straight  line  to  this  ford  near  Lune’s  Bridge,  the  entrance 
of  Tebay  rocky  gorge. 

The  line  of  the  Roman  road  now  passes  over  alluvial 
ground  to  close  on  the  east  side  of  Tebay  Railway  Station 
buildings  and  in  front  of  the  Railway-men’s  houses. 
Beyond  the  station  the  Lune  has  been  re-crossed  either 
at  the  ford  near  some  stepping  stones  at  Tebay,  or  at 
the  ford  at  Castle  Howe  near  Old  Tebay.  Excavation 
or  some  chance  discovery  of  remains  can  only  settle  it. 
A  cart  road  and  a  footpath  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
leading  to  a  ford  and  some  more  stepping  stones  across 
the  Birk  Beck,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Lune,  miles 
from  Low  Borrow  Bridge,  probably  indicate  the  road, 
but  perhaps  not  the  exact  position.  After  crossing  the 
Birk  Beck  150  yards  west  of  its  confluence  with  the 
river  Lune,  the  line  of  the  road  traverses  some  alluvial 
and  for  about  600  yards,  crossing  a  footpath  70  yards 
east  of  a  cow-byre  ;  a  gap  in  a  river-terrace,  near,  may 
be  the  line  of  the  road.  Thence  beyond  a  fence  wall,. 
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300  yards  west  of  Daniel  hill  farm  house,  remains  of  the 
road  for  the  first  time  appear  as  a  hollow  track,  evidently 
one  of  the  ditches  enlarged  by  rain  storms.  Climbing 
the  rising  ground  of  Orton  Low  Moor,  a  wall  on  the  left 
is  shortly  crossed  near  a  footpath  stile,  and  then  for 
miles  over  Orton  Low  Moor  to  near  Sproatgill  farm  house 
the  finest  remains  of  the  road  are  met  with.  At  one  place 
for  about  250  yards  on  the  flat  of  the  moor  and  a  little 
before  crossing  the  highway  leading  from  Orton  to  Bridge 
End  at  Greenholme  on  the  Birk  Beck,  the  road  is  perfect, 
21  feet  wide  up  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  ditches ;  the  paved 
surface  may  be  narrower  when  bared  by  excavation ;  the 
surface  is  slightly  rounded  and  the  ditches  are  still  open 
3  feet  deep.  The  road  is  very  little  elevated  above  the 
ground  on  either  side. 

Having  crossed  the  fence  wall  near  the  footpath  stile 
mentioned  above,  the  grass-grown  road  is  now  seen  with 
a  ditch  on  the  left,  and  the  other  ditch  still  on  the  east 
side  of  the  wall  for  a  short  distance.  Then  the  road  on 
an  elevation  (700  feet)  appears  altogether  west  of  the 
wall,  showing  very  bold  features  although  partly  broken 
across,  and  looking  backwards  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
line  of  the  remains  of  the  road  point  straight  to  the 
crossing  of  the  river  Lune  near  Lune’s  Bridge.  In  this 
state  it  continues  down-hill  to  a  watercourse  (680  feet) 
in  a  little  valley,  about  600  yards  from  where  the  remains 
of  the  road  were  first  observed  west  of  Daniel  hill  farm 
house.  The  stones  of  the  culvert  can  be  seen,  where  the 
road  has  crossed,  some  deeply  embedded,  and  others 
loose  in  the  stream. 

The  bold  ridge  of  the  road  with  deep  ditches  rises  out  of 
this  little  valley  for  about  100  yards  to  the  edge  of  the 
sloping  plateau  of  Orton  Low  Moor  (710  feet).  The  road 
and  ditches  on  this  edge  make  a  conspicuous  sight  from 
the  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  There  is 
a  third  hollow  similar  to  one  of  the  ditches,  but  this  is  a- 
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storm-water  gully.  The  ditches  over  this  edge  and 
down  to  the  water-course  have  no  doubt  been  widened 
and  deepened  by  long  past  rain  storms.  They  are  six 
feet  deep  and  more  in  one  or  two  places. 

From  this  edge  of  the  moor,  the  line  of  the  road,  with 
a  direction  13  degrees  west  of  north,  can  be  traced  by 
the  eye  for  miles  on  to  the  top  of  Crosby  Ravensworth 
Fell  moor  and  is  crossed  by  three  highways  radiating 
westward  from  Orton.  Here  begins,  where  the  plateau 
is  less  steep  than  afterwards,  the  stretch  of  the  road  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  up  to 
the  highway  leading  from  Orton  to  Bridge  End  at  Green- 
holme  on  the  Birk  Beck,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  piece 
of  the  finest  road  in  Westmorland.  The  road  surface 
is  complete  and  unbroken  with  fine  grass  and  a  thin 
heather  covering ;  the  ditches  are  continuous,  about 
3  feet  deep  at  present  and  may  have  been  deeper  originally, 
which  can  only  be  proved  by  excavation.  For  a  distance 
of  250  yards  where  the  remains  are  best,  a  fence  wall 
borders  the  road  outside  the  eastern  ditch.  Where  this 
wall  is  intersected  by  another  wall  which  crosses  the 
Roman  road,  a  large  granite  boulder  has  been  left  in 
the  ditch  in  situ,  by  the  Roman  engineers.  As  the 
highway  is  approached  the  remains  become  rather  less 
marked. 

After  crossing  the  Orton  and  Bridge  End  highway 
the  remains  still  continue  for  a  half  a  mile  across  heathery 
moorland  to  the  highway,  near  Sproatgill  farm  house 
(800  feet),  leading  to  Scout  Green  and  are  very  bold 
though  much  cut  across  by  running  water  during  storm 
periods  ;  in  places  the  ditches  are  scoured  out  to  the 
bedrock  and  parallel  watercourses  occur.  There  is  not 
a  continuous  run  of  water  in  the  ditches  ;  they  were 
quite  dry  when  I  was  there,  and  afford  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  sheep  which  are  further  protected  by  the  overhanging 
heather.  Beyond  Sproatgill  the  features  of  the  Roman 
road  do  not  appear  so  bold  again. 
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The  next  mile  to  the  highway  (953  feet)  leading  from 
Orton  to  Shap,  near  Howe  Nook  farm  house,  the  road 
runs  with  a  wall  and  parish  boundary  dividing  the 
cultivated  land  on  the  Orton  side  from  the  southern 
part  of  Crosby  Ravensworth  Fell  Moor  on  the  west, 
except  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  which  is  cultivated 
land  on  both  sides  near  Sproatgill.  A  footpath  from 
Greenholme  to  Crosby  Ravensworth  and  Oddendale 
joins  up  about  halfway.  There  have  been  no  ditches 
of  much  depth  here  or  the  remains  would  have  been 
evident.  The  road  is  now  on  the  pervious  strata  of 
the  mountain  limestone  with  a  dry  surface.  The 
ground  previously  passed  over  from  Birk  Beck  has  been 
red  conglomerate  base  beds  and  Lower  limestone  shales, 
both  impervious  and  some  parts  covered  with  clay  drift ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  deep  ditches  to  keep  the  road  dry. 
Throughout  this  length  the  position  of  the  road  is  only 
ascertained  by  the  dry  and  firm  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  road,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  softer  ground  on 
either  side.  Excavation  again  would  easily  lay  bare 
the  surface  at  any  place  along  the  road  ;  only  short  grass 
grows  on  it  and  I  suppose  the  road  surface  is  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  under  the  sod. 

After  crossing  the  Shap  highway,  the  wall,  parish 
boundary,  footpath  and  Roman  road  line  for  a  distance 
of  130  yards  continue  together  on  the  same  straight  line 
which  we  have  followed  from  near  Daniel  hill  house 
where  the  remains  first  appeared.  Then  the  wall  and 
parish  boundary  turn  away  to  the  north-east  at  a  very 
large  Shap  erratic  boulder,  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
map  as  “  Thunder  Stone,”  a  common  appellation  for  the 
largest  of  the  Shap  boulders  in  this  district.  The  line  of 
road  and  footpath  in  company  now  keep  straight  on  over 
the  rugged  heathery  moor  of  Crosby  Ravensworth  Fell 
and  rising  more  steeply  than  hitherto  opposite  the  pro¬ 
minent  Howe  Nook  house  and  350  yards  from  the  highway 
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we  cross  the  1,000  feet  contour  line.  At  1,000  yards 
from  the  Shap  highway  the  Roman  road  line  and  footpath 
commence  to  turn  by  a  curve  towards  the  east  and  pass 
through  a  depression  on  the  moor  edge  between  Long 
Scar  Pike  (1,315  feet)  on  the  left  and  Howe  Nook  Pike 
(1,200  feet)  on  the  right.  At  1,500  yards  the  straight 
line  of  the  road  in  the  new  direction  commences.  The 
■change  of  direction  is  from  13  degrees  west  of  north  to 
1 7  degrees  east  of  north.  The  bend  of  the  road  takes 
place  towards  the  southern  edge  of  the  flat  top  of  the 
moor  overlooking  Tebay  Gorge  and  Lonsdale,  and  not 
at  the  actual  summit  which  is  at  Coal  Pit  Hill  (1,170  feet), 
a  little  prominence  further  on  in  the  new  direction  and 
one  mile  300  yards  from  the  Shap  road.  Throughout 
this  distance  up  the  slopes  and  on  the  flat  top  of  the  moor 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  heather  which  prevented  me 
from  being  able  to  mark  any  place  with  certainty,  where 
the  foothpath  and  Roman  road  actually  coincide.  The 
road  originally  without  doubt  gave  the  direction  for  the 
footpath,  but  after  centuries  of  use  deviations  here  and 
there  have  probably  caused  them  to  part  company  in 
places,  and  now  only  excavation  can  finally  decide  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  road. 

At  Coal  Pit  Hill  the  footpath  bears  away  to  the  left 
by  Seal  Howe  to  Oddendale  and  Shap  and  the  Roman 
road  reappears  alone.  The  character  of  the  moor  alto¬ 
gether  changes  from  what  we  have  seen.  Limestone 
now  forms  the  prevailing  strata  and  long  grass  grows  in 
place  of  heather.  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  here  that 
the  whole  of  this  moor  and  the  country  round  about  for 
some  miles  is  dotted  all  over  with  archaeological  remains. 
Besides  the  Roman  road,  there  are  numerous  tumuli, 
some  with  stone  circles  round  the  base  ;  stone  circles 
single  and  double,  large  and  small,  and  in  some  cases 
with  cist  sunk  in  centre  where  they  have  been  excavated. 
Remains  of  British  settlements  and  ancient  enclosures 
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are  innumerable.  Some  of  the  tumuli  have  been  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  late  Canon  Green  we  11,*  and  Ewe  Close 
British  settlement  has  been  excavated  by  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.f  with  very  satisfactory  and  valuable 
results. 

The  length  of  this  last  stretch  of  Roman  road  now 
entered  upon  to  Dalebanks  Beck  a  little  past  Ewe  Close 
is  2\  miles.  At  first  it  is  seen  carpeted  with  fine  grass 
and  the  ditches  are  discernible  ;  it  is  here  known  as 
Wicker  Street  and  is  so  marked  on  the  6  inch  Ordnance 
map.  At  660  yards  from  Coal  Pit  Hill  the  road  passes 
to  the  left  of  an  eminence  of  low  limestone  crags  (1,156 
feet),  and  the  remains  of  a  tumulus  excavated  by  Canon 
Greenwell.  A  thorn  tree  which  grew  on  this  elevated 
spot  and  known  as  Wicker  Street  Thorn  was  blown  down 
about  1880,  as  I  was  informed  by  an  old  man  whom  I 
met  on  the  moor.  It  served  as  a  faithful  lonely  guide. 
All  attempts  to  encourage  another  to  grow  in  its  place 
proved  failures,  and  a  pile  of  stones  now  acts  as  a  guide- 
mark.  From  Wicker  Street  Thorn  the  road  for  half  a 
mile  goes  down-hill  overgrown  with  long  grass  but  trace¬ 
able  to  Blea  Beck  (950  feet).  The  raised  approach  to 
the  Beck  is  very  evident,  and  the  large  stones  which  were 
used  for  the  beck  culvert  are  to  be  seen  lying  scattered 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  the  road  has  crossed. 
There  is  now  a  gentle  rise  for  350  yards  out  of  this  little 
valley  on  to  a  spur  of  land  (1,000  feet)  projecting  from 
Seal  Howe.  About  200  yards  further  again  down  hill 
the  road  leaves  the  moor  and  enters  enclosed  land  where 
the  finer  grass  makes  it  more  evident  to  one  in  search  of 
it.  At  650  yards  within  the  enclosed  land  the  road 
passes  to  the  left  of  the  Romano-British  settlement  of 
Ewe  Close  previously  referred  to  and  was  excavated  and 
laid  bare  at  the  same  time  at  three  places  by  Mr.  Collin g- 


*  British  Barrows. 

}  These  Transactions,  n.s.,  viii  and  ix. 
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wood.  The  full  width  between  the  edging  stones  where 
it  crosses  a  medieval  dyke  was  found  to  be  25  feet,  and 
the  rounded  metalled  centre  portion  20  feet.  Soon  after 
passing  Ewe  Close  traces  of  the  road  get  fainter,  and 
beyond  Dalebanks  Beck  towards  Kirkby  Thore  (Brovon- 
acae)  the  road  is  lost. 

After  leaving  Ewe  Close  settlement  I  found  by  a  slight 
ridge  and  the  colour  of  the  vegetation,  that  the  road 
continues  forward  in  the  same  straight  line  for  150  yards 
to  a  fence  wall  which  bears  away  a  little  to  the  right  and 
which  may  be  the  line  of  the  road  taking  an  easier  gradient 
to  the  ford  at  Dalebanks  Beck  near  Low  Dalebanks  farm 
house.  The  straight  line  of  the  road  for  the  last  miles 
from  the  bend  on  the  moor  aims  exactly  for  this  ford. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  300  yards  that  a  swerve  in  direction 
along  the  fence  wall  to  the  right  may  perhaps  be  the  line 
of  the  road.  Excavation  may  reveal  the  road  going  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  ford.  Dalebanks  Beck  Ford  is 
8  miles  180  yards  from  Low  Borrow  Bridge  Fort. 

John  Just  thought  the  road  went  by  Kirkby  Thore 
and  joined  the  Maiden  Way  and  thence  by  Whitley  Castle 
to  the  Roman  Wall.  In  a  paper  on,  “  The  10th  Iter  of 
Antoninus,”  he  says,*  “  We  could  not  learn  that  any 
indications  of  a  Roman  Military  road  were  known  from 
Kirkby  Thore  southward  as  a  continuation  of  the  Maiden 
way,  though  then  and  still  we  surmise,  such  a  road  did 
exist,  and  that  ere  our  investigations  are  ended,  we  shall 
connect  satisfactorily  the  Maiden  Way  with  the  southern 
portion  of  Antoninus’s  10th  Iter.  Camden  suspected 
this,  and  his  sagacity  has  seldom  been  surpassed.” 
Nicholsonf  says,  “Mr.  John  Just  spoke  from  tradition  of 
the  road  proceeding  over  Orton  Low  Moor  to  Brougham.” 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  where  Nicholson  got  this 
reference  to  John  Just  from,  and  I  have  made  enquiries. 


*  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol.  vm,  1852  ;  part  xxix,  p.  40. 
t  Annals  of  Kendal,  2nd  edition,  1861,  p.  387. 
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If  the  straight  line  of  the  road  is  continued  towards 
Kirkby  Thore  it  would  pass  a  half  a  mile  west  of  Crosby 
Ravensworth  and  Mauld’s  Meaburn,  a  little  on  the  right 
of  Barnskew,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  King’s 
Meaburn,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Bolton  village 
to  intersect  the  York  and  Carlisle  Roman  road  just  on 
the  east  of  Kirkby  Thore  Railway  Station  highway 
bridge,  half  a  mile  east  of  Kirkby  Thore  Town  Street. 
If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  to  the  Town  Street  at  Kirkby 
Thore  it  would  pass  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
Crosby  Ravensworth  and  Mauld’s  Meaburn,  to  the  left 
of  Barnskew  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Kings  Meaburn, 
thence  by  Hill  top  (519  feet)  and  half  a  mile  west  of  Bolton. 

Kirkby  Thore  is  y\  miles  from  Low  Dalebanks  Ford. 
I  have  searched  the  ground  with  the  help  of  the  six-inch 
Ordnance  map  in  the  direction  of  the  two  straight  lines 
drawn  above,  and  not  a  trace  of  a  road  or  tradition  of 
one  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  to  be  met  with.  There  is 
no  report  of  any  road  remains  ever  having  been  found 
by  farmers.  If  the  six-inch  Ordnance  map  be  examined 
it  will  also  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  field  fence  nor  a 
footpath,  a  farmer’s  road,  nor  a  highway  which  coincides 
even  for  a  short  distance  with  either  of  the  straight  lines 
towards  Kirkby  Thore.  There  being  no  trace  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  of  a  road  to  Kirkby  Thore — and  300 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  promulgated — I  think 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  there  has  never  been 
a  Roman  road  between  Low  Dalebanks  ford  and  Kirkby 
Thore. 

If  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
map  between  Low  Dalebanks  and  Brougham  (Brocavum) 
you  see  the  difference,  or  less  distinctly  on  the  one-inch 
map.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  continuous  line 
seven  miles  in  length  in  two  straight  lengths  of  one  and 
three-quarters,  and  five  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  made 
up  of  fences,  footpaths,  lanes  and  highways  all  the  way. 
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commences  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Low 
Dalebanks,  and  takes  its  straight  direction  from  the  ford. 
The  second  bend  points  the  direction  for  5  J  miles  towards 
Carlisle  over  Penrith  Beacon  Hill,  intersecting  the  Roman 
Road  at  High  Hesket.  At  the  third  bend  a  straight 
length  of  3|  miles  across  modern  enclosed  moorland  takes 
the  road  to  the  ford  at  the  River  Eamont  at  Brougham 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  Roman  road  going  round 
Penrith  Beacon  Hill  to  Voreda  and  High  Hesket.  The 
Roman  fort  at  Brougham  stands  on  the  west  side  of  this 
line  of  road  with  its  longest  sides  parallel  with  it  and 
independent  of  the  Roman  road  to  York  which  appears 
to  branch  away  from  the  road  under  consideration  at  an 
angle  of  60  degrees  towards  the  east,  near  the  ford  oppo¬ 
site  the  north-east  corner  of  the  fort.  (See  map  p.  I.) 

Starting  from  Dalebanks  Beck  (700  feet)  the  evidences 
are  missing  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  little  valley,  The  line  may  have  swerved  for 
an  easier  gradient,  but  150  yards  north-east  of  Haber 
farm  house  a  field  fence  marks  the  line  of  road  with  a 
direction  5  degrees  west  of  north  from  the  ford  ;  and  this 
line  continues  for  one  mile  and  three  quarters  to  Low 
Wood  Beck  ford  by  fences,  roads  or  footpaths  without  a 
break,  and  only  deviates  two  or  three  yards  from  the 
straight  line  in  one  or  two  places.  Near  Haber  Farm, 
the  farmer  told  me,  there  is  a  very  hard  surface  following 
the  fence  line  as  if  there  was  a  buried  road,  and  the  cart¬ 
wheels  make  no  impression  on  it.  The  line  of  road 
crosses  the  Crosby  Ravensworth  and  Shap  highway  at 
Haberwain,  near  a  watering  pond  in  the  farmyard,  and 
on  the  line  of  a  plantation ;  it  then  follows  a  fence  which 
connects  with  the  end  of  the  main  street  of  Wicker  Slack 
village  (870  feet)  and  the  main  street  is  a  part  of  the  road 
line  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Thence  it  continues  by  a 
narrow  lane,  then  a  footpath  down  Brown  Bank  where 
the  ridge  of  the  road  is  evident  with  a  field  fence  on  the 
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right,  straight  to  the  ford  (700  feet)  on  the  Low  Wood 
Beck,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Spring  Wood. 

The  line  now  changes  20  degrees  westwards  making 
the  direction  25  degrees  west  of  north,  and  this  continues 
for  5 1  miles  to  near  Gilshaughlin  House,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  the  end  of  the  “  Street  ”  pointing  straight 
to  Carlisle.  The  line  of  the  road  from  Low  Wood  Beck 
ford  follows  a  footpath  on  the  east  side  of  Spring  Wood 
for  300  yards  ;  it  then  passes  through  a  part  of  the  wood 
and  fields  for  750  yards  when  it  joins  up  to  the  main 
street  of  Reagill  (850  feet).  It  continues  with  this  and 
Sleagill  Lane  for  1,050  yards  to  Sleagill  township  boundary 
where  it  enters  the  fields  on  the  right  parallel  with  Sleagill 
Lane  for  750  yards  to  Sleagill  Beck  ford  where  the  lane 
crosses  to  the  right  into  the  village. 

The  first  150  yards  beyond  the  ford  is  through  some 
gardens  behind  the  houses  in  the  centre  of  Sleagill  village. 
It  then  crosses  the  town  street  at  right  angles  opposite 
the  beginning  of  the  highway  to  Newby,  and  the  highway 
and  the  road  line  then  run  together  for  a  whole  mile, 
with  only  a  few  yards  deviation  from  the  straight  line 
to  Sandwath  Bridge  at  Newby  Beck.  The  highway 
here  turns  towards  the  right  to  the  top  end  of  Newby 
Village  called  Newby  Head,  and  the  Roman  road  straight 
line  passes  through  the  fields  for  about  a  mile,  the  greatest 
deviation  from  the  highway  being  150  yards  at  Newby 
Head.  The  highway  then  returns  to  the  straight  line  of 
the  Roman  road  at  the  township  boundary  of  Newby 
and  Great  Strickland  near  Mealy  Sike  farmhouse.  I  saw 
the  road  ridge  in  the  fields  near  here  between  two  plant¬ 
ations  ;  it  is  on  the  straight  line  in  the  fields  a  little 
before  joining  up  with  the  highway  at  the  “  Street.” 

The  highway  now  runs  perfectly  straight  on  the  line 
of  the  Roman  road  for  ij  miles.  This  straight  length  of 
highway  is  called  the  “  Street.”  At  a  half  a  mile  along  it, 
there  is  a  plantation  on  the  right  at  the  intersection 
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(605  feet)  of  the  highway  from  Morland  to  Great  Strick¬ 
land  called  Street  Head  Wood,  and  a  half  a  mile  further, 
Street  House  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  still  the  straight  “  Street  ” 
terminates,  but  the  highway  under  the  name  of  Common- 
holme  Road  continues  by  a  bend  to  the  right  towards 
the  Appleby  road  to  Cliburn.  “  Street  ”  only  applies 
to  the  1-]-  miles  of  straight  highway  coinciding  with  the 
Roman  road  line. 

The  straight  line  of  the  road,  I  believe,  has  continued 
through  Gilshaughlin  Wood  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  end  of  the  “  Street,”  and  then  there  has  been  a  bend 
of  11  degrees  more  to  the  west,  making  the  direction 
36  degrees  west  of  north,  straight  for  the  eastern  side  of 
the  fort  at  Brougham,  and  the  ford  across  the  river  Eamont 
east  of  the  bridge.  The  distance  is  3J  miles  across 
enclosed  moorland.  The  moors  passed  over  in  order  are 
Great  Strickland  Moor,  Cliburn  Common,  Melkinthorpe, 
Clifton  and  Brougham  Moors.  Perhaps  the  line  has  not 
gone  exactly  straight  but  has  bent  round  a  little  to  the 
left  to  keep  on  higher  ground  and  out  of  the  swamps  and 
alluvial  flats  of  the  river  Leith.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mile  the  line  of  road  follows  a  field  fence  passing  Gil¬ 
shaughlin  House,  it  then  passes  a  little  to  the  right  of 
Wood  House  and  Brownhow  House  and  crosses  the 
Penrith  and  Appleby  road  near  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Lowther  Castle,  and  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
to  the  right  of  Wetheriggs  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  thence 
over  Brougham  Moor  near  Highground  farmhouse,  a 
little  beyond  which  it  then  runs  along  the  west  side  of 
Moor  Lane  from  Moor  Houses  for  a  mile  until  they 
coincide  and  pass  on  the  east  side  of  the  Brougham  fort 
to  the  ford  across  the  Eamont.  Moor  Lane  for  its  full 
length  of  a  mile  may  be  part  of  the  Roman  road  and  in 
that  case  the  line  of  road  from  the  “  Street  ”  end  would 
be  a  little  eastwards  of  the  line  I  have  drawn.  Brougham 
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fort  is  io|  miles  distant  from  Low  Dalebanks  and  x8f 
miles  from  Low  Borrow  Bridge. 

Excavation  for  the  Roman  road  I  recommend  should 
be  made,  along  the  fences  between  Haber  and  Haberwain, 
along  the  foot!) pat’:  down  Brown  Bank  between  Wicker- 
slack  and  Low  Wood  beck,  in  Spring  wood  and  in  the 
fields  to  Reagill,  and  the  fields  west  of  Newby  Head, 
■especially  on  nearing  the  “  Street,”  and  from  the  “  Street  ” 
■end  across  the  moors  to  Brougham.  Across  the  moors 
I  think  there  will  be  a  good  depth  of  covering  over  the 
road.  The  fields  around  Reagill,  Sleagill  and  Newby 
are  very  old  cultivated  lands,  and  have  been  ploughed 
for  centuries,  and  little  of  the  road  may  have  been  spared 
where  it  passes  through  the  fields  away  from  fences. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  this  road  was  the  Chester  and 
Carlisle  road,  the  first  Roman  road  made  into  Carlisle, 
and  made  before  the  road  from  York.  It  makes  nearly 
a  straight  line  with  the  road  from  Brougham  to  Carlisle, 
whereas  the  York  road  branches  out  of  it  at  an  angle  of 
60  degrees.  The  Maiden  way  from  Kirkby  There  over 
the  fells  to  Whitley  Castle  near  Alston  and  forward  to 
the  Roman  wall  is,  I  consider,  a  branch  of  the  York  road. 
The  most  natural  route  for  this  branch  was  up  Tees  dale 
from  Greta  Bridge,  but  the  branch  would  have  been  15 
miles  longer  and  would  have  necessitated  another  fort 
.and  garrison  to  keep  the  road  open ;  hence  the  existing 
Maiden  Way  over  the  north  shoulder  of  Cross  Fell.  Lastly 
it  appears  we  shall  have  to  banish  the  10th  iter  from  the 
Maiden  Way,  Crosby  Ravensworth  Fell,  Lonsdale,  and 
Holland  Fells  to  Ribchester,  because  the  roads  are  not 
continuous.  There  is  no  road  connection,  and  at  present 
we  shall  have  to  agree  with  Professor  Haverfield  *  that 
Ravenglass  on  the  Cumberland  coast  was  Clanoventa 
and  from  there  the  iter  went  to  Ambleside  (Galava)  18J 

*  Archaeological  Journal,  1915,  and  series,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  77-84,  The  writer 
has  long  had  the  same  opinion  but  withheld  the  statement  until  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  survey  of  this  road  northwards. 
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statute  miles,  iter  distance  18,  then  to  Watercrook 
(Alone)  12  statute  miles,  iter  distance  12,  then  to  Lancaster 
(Calacum)  18J  statute  miles,  iter  distance  19,  and  then 
to  Ribchester  (Bremetonacum)  by  Fulwood  Moor  near 
Preston  26J  statute  miles,  iter  distance  27  Roman  miles. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  distances  and  the  iter  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  and  no  adjustment  is  required. 

I  thankfully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  F.  Close,  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Surveys  for  the  loan  of  6  inch  Ordnance  maps  and  for 
the  gift  of  some  as  records.  I  thank  Mr.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood  and  Mr.  John  Curwen  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  kindly 
answering  many  enquiries.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  R.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.,  for  kindly  reading  the  paper  at  the 
meeting. 
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Art.  II. — Beggar's  Breeches  ( Grange  Fell)  Cartmel.  By 
R.  O’Neill  Pearson. 

Read  at  Grange,  June  T-Jth,  1919. 

THERE  are  four  small  fields  of  about  4J  acres  at 
Grange  Fell,  known  locally  by  the  above  title, 
abutting  on  the  main  road  from  Grange  to  Cartmel  and 
adjoining  the  road  running  to  the  High  Farm,  about 
which  there  is  a  curious  history  that,  strange  to  say,  is 
not  referred  to  in  Stockdale’s  erudite  “  Annals  of  Cartmel.” 

The  Report  of  the  Endowed  Charities,  dated  1898, 
says  this  land  is  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  “  Beg¬ 
gars  Breeches  ”  and  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  from 
the  money  found  in  the  breeches  of  a  beggar,  and  that 
the  rent  therefrom  of  £10  9s.  8d.  is  applied  in  aid  of  the 
Poor  rate. 

Anent  the  above  a  friend  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  the 
Courier  published  in  London  on  the  28th  day  of  January, 
1799,  which  contains  the  following  curious  news  para¬ 
graph  : 

Last  week,  a  person  advanced  in  years,  who  had  travelled  in 
the  country  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  beggar  for  a  long  time, 
was  found  in  a  perishing  state  upon  the  high  road  about  three 
miles  from  Cartmel  (Lancashire)  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Broughton 
Lodge,  who  humanely  procured  assistance  to  convey  him  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  all  possible  means  were  used  to  recover 
him,  but  without  effect.  He  died  the  next  day,  when  an  ob¬ 
stinate  dispute  took  place  between  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
for  that  division  and  the  person  employed  to  make  his  coffin  ; 
the  Overseers  alledging  that  ash  or  sycamore,  would  be  cheaper 
than  deal  ;  and  to  put  the  parish  to  unnecessary  expense  was 
bad  policy.  However,  whilst  undressing  the  man,  one  observed 
that  his  breeches  weighed  very  heavy,  upon  the  examination  of 
which  (to  the  great  surprise  of  all  present)  One  hundred  and 
eighty  five  guineas  were  found  carefully  sewed  up  in  the  waist- 
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band  of  the  same.  The  contention  then  ceased  between  the 
Overseers  and  the  coffin  maker  ;  an  oak  coffin  was  then  thought 
absolutely  requisite,  with  an  elegant  plate,  &c.  The  popular 
voice  was,  that  as  he  died  in  a  Christian  country,  he  ought  to 
be  buried  in  a  christianlike  manner  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
warm  ale,  and  other  comfortable  things  were  produced  at  the 
time  of  the  interment,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
when  a  person  of  property  dies.  It  is  said  that  an  heir  at  law 
has  appeared  from  a  village  called  Condergreen. 

Reading  the  above  induced  me  to  pursue  enquiries 
and  I  found  an  old  reprint  made  in  1852  by  Mr.  Soulby 
of  Ulverston,  of  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to 
enquire  concerning  charities  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  so  far  as  the  same  dealt  with  North  Lonsdale 
charities.  I  append  extracts  from  this  Report  which 
pertain  to  our  subject  matter. 

About  5  acres  of  allotment  adjoining  (to  two  allotments  which 
identify  the  fields)  were  bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cartmel 
with  the  sum  of  185-J  guineas  which  were  found  in  the  pocket  of 
a  travelling  beggar,  who  died  in  1799,  in  a  lodging  house,  in 
Upper  Holker.  The  whole  of  the  rent  of  the  allotments  is  carried 
to  the  account  of  the  poor  rate  and  disposed  of  to  poor  house¬ 
keepers  not  receiving  regular  pensions.  There  is  no  particular 
time  of  distribution,  but  when  any  housekeeper  applies  for  relief 
it  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  from  funds  of  the  Charity.  It  is 
to  be  observed  however  that  there  can  be  no  charitable  use 
affecting  the  land  purchased  with  the  money  found  in  the  pocket 
of  the  beggar  which  produces  the  greater  portion  of  the  funds. 
The  following  is  a  short  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Field  of  Cartmel, 
of  the  person  calling  himself  William  Fearn,  in  whose  possession 
was  found  the  sum  of  185I  guineas,  and  who  died  at  Garrat 
House,  in  the  township  of  Upper  Holker,  on  January  8th,  1799. 
Mr.  Robinson  of  the  Backbarrow  Cotton  Works,  on  his  return 
from  Backbarrow  to  Broughton  Lodge,  found  a  poor  man 
lying  in  the  snow  unable  to  travel.  Fie  called  on  William 
Muncaster,  a  farmer  at  Broughton,  and  desired  him  to  take 
a  cart  and  convey  the  person  to  the  overseer’s.  When  he 
arrived  at  Cartmel  the  man  seemed  very  feeble.  Some  tea  and 
other  refreshments  were  given  to  him,  and  he  was  then  taken 
to  Richard  Chapman’s,  who  kept  a  lodging-house,  where  he  was 
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attended  by  Mr.  Brockbank,  surgeon.  He  complained  of  poverty, 
and  said  he  had  but  a  shilling,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  a  few  half  pence  ;  and  stated  that  he  was  going  to  Conder- 
green  to  see  his  son  who  resided  there.  He  objected  to  having 
a  letter  sent,  saying,  he  would  be  better  in  a  day  or  two  ;  but 
if  not,  then  it  might  be  forwarded.  He,  however,  died  without 
any  communication  being  made  to  Condergreen,  and  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  he  had  no  son  residing  there,  nor  any 
person  who  knew  him.  On  removing  the  clothes  from  off  the 
body,  there  was  found  secreted  in  them  the  sum  above  named, 
all  in  gold.  He  travelled  the  country  with  a  Certificate,  pur¬ 
porting  to  having  received  it  from  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London, 
certifying  that  he  had  undergone  a  painful  surgical  operation. 
This  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery.  His  death  was  advertised  in 
the  public  journals  of  the  day,  and  numerous  letters  were  received 
from  persons  residing  in  various  quarters  claiming  to  be  his 
next  of  kin,  &c.  ;  but  not  one  could  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  him,  or  describe  his  person,  so  as  to  become  entitled  to  his 
property.  He  was  a  tall  man,  being  upwards  of  six  feet  in  stature. 

Thus  did  the  beggar’s  secret  hoard  procure  him  the 
interment  of  a  man  of  property,  with  warm  ale  and 
other  comfortable  things  for  his  mourners,  but  better 
still  it  has  served  for  over  a  century  to  lighten  the  lot 
of  many  Cartmel  poor  housekeepers  not  in  receipt  of 
regular  pensions. 
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Art.  Ill . — Carlatton.  By  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  M.A. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  May  ist,  1919. 

CARLATTON  has  always  been  a  unit  of  property 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  barony  of  Gilsland. 
The  Chronicon  Cumbria  *  states  that  Ranulf  Meschin, 
overlord  of  the  whole  district  until  1122,  enfeoffed 
Hubert  de  Vallibus  of  the  barony  of  Gilsland,  and  Ranulf 
de  Vallibus,  his  brother,  of  Carlatton.  Then  followed 
the  interval,  1136-57,  during  which  Cumberland  formed 
part  of  Scotland,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Henry  II. 
made  a  fresh  grant,  or  confirmation  of  Gilsland  to  Hubert. 
Carlatton  was  in  the  hands  of  Gospatric  son  of  Mapbennoc, 
who  owed  50  marks  of  silver  for  the  same,  and  paid  it  in 
1159  (Pifte  Rolls).  Gospatric  had  evidently  been  tenant  of 
Carlatton  under  the  Scottish  crown,  and  was  thus  allowed, 
by  Henry  II.,  to  retain  possession  of  it  as  tenant  in  chief. 
Hubert  died  in  1164-5,  and  his  son,  Robert  de  Vallibus, 
succeeded  to  Gilsland.  It  may  be  that  Robert  was 
entitled  to  Carlatton  also,  as  heir  of  his  uncle  Ranulf  de 
Vallibus.  At  any  rate,  in  1169,  Robert  gave  the  church 
of  Carlatton  to  Lanercost  Priory  (Dugdale,  Monasticon, 
VI.,  part  i.,  p.  237).  But  he  had  not  obtained  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Carlatton  from  Henry  II.  Consequently,  his  gift 
of  the  church  was  invalid,  and  its  invalidity  was  not 
cured  by  Richard  I.’s  express  confirmation  at  a  later 
date  [ibid.).  It  is  quite  clear  that  on  the  cesser,  by  death 
or  forfeiture,  of  Gospatric’s  estate,  the  manor  of  Carlatton 
and  the  advowson  of  its  church  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  II.,  and  remained  there,  because  the  sheriff 
accounted,  in  1186,  for  the  waste  of  Carlatton  ;  in  1188, 
for  the  issue  of  the  church,  and  for  the  donum,  which  the 
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men  of  Carlatton  owed  ;  in  1191,  for  the  noutgeld  of  the 
“  old  farm,”  which  remained  upon  the  waste  of  Carlatton  ; 
in  1200,  for  the  increased  value  of  Carlatton,  by  reason 
of  the  stock  which  had  been  placed  there  ;  and  in  1214, 
for  the  tallage  of  Carlatton.  It  follows  that  Robert 
de  Vallibus,  who  died  meanwhile  in  1194,  did  not  enjoy 
any  interest  in  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Carlatton,, 
either  as  lord  of  Gilsland  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

In  John’s  reign,  the  vill  of  Carlatton  was  held  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  king  by  Robert  de  Ros,  and  the  church, 
“  of  the  King’s  gift,”  by  Thomas  de  Aldefeld  ( Testa  de 
Nevill).  The  tenure  of  Robert  de  Ros  was  to  continue 
until  he  recovered  his  land  in  Normandy  (Cal.  Doc.  Scot., 
i.,  p.  122). 

On  November  21st,  1220,  the  king  wrote  to  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  : — We  have  given  to  John  de  Watre,  clerk, 
the  church  of  Cornlatun  (sic),  which  is  vacant  and  in 
our  gift  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  5  Hen.  III.,  p.  271). 

Deminus  Robert  de  Carlatton,  knight,  probably  a  sub- 
feoffee  of  land  in  the  manor,  witnessed  a  charter  of  the 
date  1239-47  (Prescott,  Wethcvhal,  p,  244),  and  there  is 
mention,  at  the  same  period,  of  Uchtred,  priest  of  Carlat¬ 
ton  (p.  293).  An  earlier  Uchtred  de  Carlatton  was 
living  shortly  before  1175  (p.  no). 

On  April  22nd,  1242,  Henry  III.  granted  to  Alexander 
II.  of  Scotland  the  six  royal  manors  of  Carlatton,  Lang- 
wathby,  Penrith  (to  the  extent  of  60  librates  of  land), 
Salkeld,  Scotby  and  Sowerby,  with  all  the  liberties 
contained  in  the  chirograph  made  between  them  at  York, 
in  the  presence  of  Otto,  the  papal  legate,  to  be  held  by 
Alexander  and  his  heirs,  Kings  of  Scotland,  of  the  King 
of  England,  by  homage  and  fealty  and  the  yearly  rent 
of  a  goshawk,  reserving  the  advowsons  to  the  King  of 
England  (Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  286).  Alexander  II.  died 
in  1249.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander  III.,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  who  confirmed  to  them 
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in  maritagio  the  six  manors  together  with  their  churches 
(. Documents ,  edit.  Stevenson,  i.,  p.  359).  Those  manors 
were,  in  consequence,  sometimes  described  as  the  “  queen’s 
hames.” 

The  Keeper  of  Inglewood  forest  was  ordered,  in  1252, 
to  allow  the  men  of  Alexander  III.,  dwelling  in  the  same 
manors,  to  have  husbote,  heybote  and  common  of  pasture 
in  the  forest,  as  they  had  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II., 
his  father  (Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  353).  In  1272,  the  men 
of  Carlatton  claimed  and  exercised  common  of  pasture 
in  King  Harry  and  Northsceugh,  as  against  the  lady  of 
Gilsland  (these  Transactions,  N.s.  vi.,  p.  169). 

Alexander  III.  died  in  March,  1285-6,  and  all  the 
manors  fell  into  the  hand  of  Edward  I.  The  pipe  roll 
contains  account,  in  1286,  of  £10  2s.  2d.,  rent  of  tenants 
in  the  manor  of  Carlatton,  and  meadow  and  demesne 
land  put  to  farm  (Stevenson,  op.  cit.,  i.,  p.  28)  ;  in  1287, 
of  the  capital  messuage,  mill  and  brewery  therein,  put 
to  farm  (p.  38)  ;  and  in  1288,  of  the  pannage  of  swine 
there  (p.  60).  In  1290,  the  six  manors  were  assigned,  for 
a  short  period,  to  Anthony  Bek,  bishop  of  Durham,  in 
recompense  for  a  yearly  sum  of  money  which  he  was 
bound  to  pay  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  18  Edward  I.,  p.  386). 

At  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  in  1291,  the  church 
of  Carlatton  was  valued  at  £6  13s.  4d.  In  the  Cumber¬ 
land  assize  roll  of  1292  the  jurors  say  : — The  church  of 
Carlatton,  which  William  Frambert  has  of  the  gift  of  the 
late  king  of  Scotland,  is  in  the  gift  of  our  lord  the  King, 
and  the  manor  of  Carlatton  has  come  into  the  King’s 
hand  (  Stevenson,  op.  cit.,  i.,  p.  359). 

John  de  Balliol  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland  on 
November  30th,  1292,  and  did  homage  to  the  King  of 
England,  on  December  26th  following.  At  an  inquisi¬ 
tion,  held  in  1293,  it  was  found  that  Alexander  III.  died 
seised  of  the  six  manors,  and  his  heir  was  John  de  Balliol 
(Cal.  inq.  p.m.,  21  Edward  I.,  p.  60).  Mention  of  Robert 
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de  Carlatton,  knight,  occurs  at  that  date  (ibid.,  p.  83). 

It  appears  by  an  inspeximus,  dated  June  25th,  1294, 
that  John  de  Balliol  had  then  recently  made  an  assurance 
of  the  six  manors,  with  the  advowsons  of  churches,  to 
Anthony  Beck  for  life  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  22  Edward  I., 
p.  102).  John  forfeited  the  same  manors  for  rebellion, 
and,  in  July,  1296,  resigned  his  crown  and  made  humble 
submission.  His  under-tenant,  Anthony  Bek,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  possession,  for  the  reason  stated  in  Edward  I.’s 
answer  to  a  petition  concerning  two  of  the  manors, 
namely,  Penrith  and  Sowerby  : — 

The  King  has  recovered  those  manors  against  Anthony,  bishop 
of  Durham,  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the  gift,  which  the  father 
of  the  present  King  made  to  Alexander,  formerly  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  his  heirs,  Kings  of  Scotland.  Of  that  Alexander  there 
is  not  an  heir  King  (Rot.  Pari,  i.,  p.  206). 

In  1301,  Robert  de  London,*  sub-deacon,  was  instituted 
to  the  church  of  Carlatton  (Holton  Register,  edit.  Thomp¬ 
son,  i.,  122).  The  presentation  was  made  by  Anthony 
Bek,  while  he  held  the  vill  of  Carlatton,  and  the  previous 
presentation  was  made  by  Alexander  III.  (ibid.,  p.  162). 
In  1302,  one-third  of  the  papal  tenth,  imposed  on  Car¬ 
latton,  was  remitted,  because  the  Scots  had  made  havoc 
there  (ibid.,  p.  196).  On  March  17th,  1307,  the  king, 
in  consideration  of  his  long  stay  at  Lanercost  Priory,  by 
reason  of  sickness,  gave  to  that  house  the  advowson  of 
Carlatton,  with  licence  to  appropriate  the  same  (Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  35  Edward  I.,  p.  507).  By  deed,  dated  1308, 
appropriation  was  directed  to  take  effect  when  Robert 
de  London  ceased  to  be  rector,  and  provision  was  made 
for  a  future  vicar  (Holton  Register,  i.,  299  and  ii.,  33). 

The  “  New  Taxation  ”  of  the  diocese,  in  1318-19, 
describes  the  church  of  Carlatton  as  “  totally  destroyed  ” 
and  makes  reference  to  the  parson  (ibid.,  ii.,  184,  192). 


Or  possibly  London,  Ayrshire. 
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The  living  was  vacant  in  1320,  and  the  priory  presented 
Henry  de  Newton  as  vicar  {ibid.,  ii.,  200).  In  1331, 
Edward  III.  demised  the  manors  of  Penrith  and  Sowerby, 
with  the  hamlets  of  Carlatton,  Langwathby,  Salkeld  and 
Scotby,  to  Ralph  de  Nevill,  for  10  years,  at  the  rent  of 
£200  per  annum  {Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  1331,  p.  287),  and  in 
1:332,  Queen  Isabel,  grantee  of  that  rent  and  of  the 
reversion  for  life,  further  demised  the  same  items  of 
property  to  Ralph  de  Nevill,  then  steward  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  for  the  term  of  her  own  life,  at  the  same  rent  {ibid., 
1336,  P-  478).  William  de  Stockdale  was  presented  to 
the  living  by  the  Priory  in  1344,  and,  in  1348,  the  vill  of 
Carlatton  had  again  been  ravaged  by  the  Scots  {Cal.  Close 
Rolls,  22  Edward  III.,  p.  449).  Isabel,  the  king’s  mother, 
tenant  for  life  of  Carlatton,  died  in  1358.  In  1378,  John 
de  Nevill,  steward  of  Edward  III.’s  household,  had,  for 
several  years,  enjoyed  an  annuity  from  the  “farm”  of 
the  same  royal  manors  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1  Richard  II. , 
p.  244). 

On  September  14th,  1378,  Richard  II.,  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty,  made  a  grant  to  John,  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Joan  his  wife,  and  his  heirs  in  tail,  of  the  manors  of 
Penrith  and  Sowerby,  with  all  that  pertained  to  them, 
for  such  time  as  the  castle  of  Brest  remained  in  the  king’s 
possession  {ibid.,  2  Richard  II.,  p.  284).  Carlatton  and 
the  other  hamlets  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the 
grant  by  implication,  because  John,  Duke  of  Brittany 
and  Earl  of  Richmond,  certainly  exercised  rights  of 
ownership  in  Scotby  {ibid.,  10  Richard  II.,  p.  237).  Rich¬ 
ard  Hogge  was  presented  to  the  vacant  living,  by  the 
Priory  of  Lanercost,  in  1380,  and  that  is  the  last  mention 
of  the  church  of  Carlatton.  The  Duke  of  Brittany  did 
not  long  continue  tenant  in  chief  of  the  manors  of  Penrith 
and  Sowerby,  because,  on  February  28th,  1382,  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  appointed  an  interim 
steward  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  5  Richard  II.,  p.  98). 
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On  October  7th,  1397,  there  was  a  grant  in  tail  male 
to  Ralph  de  Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  Joan,  his 
wife,  of  the  manors  of  Penrith  and  Sowerby  and  the 
hamlets  of  Carlatton,  Langwathby  and  Scotby,  to  hold 
as  fully  as  Alexander,  late  King  of  Scots,  or  John,  Duke 
of  Brittany,  theretofore  had  the  same  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls, 
21  Richard  II.,  p.  267),  and  Ralph  and  Joan  surrendered 
letters  patent  granting  them  estates  for  life  in  the  premises. 

The  earl  died  in  1425,  seised  of  the  hamlet  of  Carlatton 
{Cal.  Esch.,  4  Henry  VI.,  no.  37),  and  the  countess  died 
in  1440,  similarly  seised  ( ibid .,  19  Henry  VI.,  no.  42). 
Carlatton  passed  to  their  son  and  heir,  Richard  (Nevill), 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  beheaded  by  the  Lancastrian  party, 
December  31st,  1460,  and  to  his  son,  Richard  (Nevill), 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  “  King-maker,”  slain  at  Barnet, 
April  14th,  1471  (Cokayne,  Peerage).  On  July  14th, 
1471,  there  was  a  grant  in  tail  male  to  the  king’s  brother, 
Richard  (Plantagenet),  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  the  lordship 
of  Penrith  with  its  members  and  all  other  lands  in  Cumber¬ 
land  entailed  upon  Richard  (Nevill),  late  Earl  of  Warwick, 
or  upon  any  ancestor  whose  heir  male  he  was  {Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  11  Edward  IV.,  p.  266).  When  the  duke  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1483,  Carlatton  became  royal  demesne, 
and  continued  such. 

Lord  William  Howard,  of  Naworth,  was  lessee,  from 
the  Crown,  of  Carlatton,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £7,  and 
underlet  the  same,  at  great  profit,  to  farmers,  as  appears 
from  the  following  entries  in  his  Household  Books  {Surtees 
Society’s  Publications,  vol.  68)  : — 

October  28th  To  the  queen’s  {sic)  majesty’s  receiver,  for  the 
half-year’s  rent  of  Carlatton,  due  at  Michaelmas,  1634,  £3  10s.  °d- 
(P-  338). 

November  15th  Received  of  John  Hall  and  James  Hodgson, 
for  one  whole  year’s  rent  of  Carlatton,  due  at  Martinmas,  1633, 
£ 75  (P-  281). 

March  9th  Received  of  Thomas  Lancaster,  for  one  whole 
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year’s  rent  of  the  Walke-milne  at  Carlatton,  due  at  Candlemas, 
1633,  l\  (P-  283). 

The  following  unpublished  MS.  contains  a  description 
of  Carlatton  and  its  immediate  surroundings  in  Lord 
William  Howard’s  day  : — 

Carlatton  Bounds. 

How  they  are  separated  and  divided  from  the  bounds  of  all 
your  lordships  adjoining  to  the  same.  First,  the  river  of  Carne 
separateth  the  bounds  of  Cumwhitton  and  Carlatton,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Holmefield,  where  the  said  river  falleth  in  betwixt 
Cumrew  and  Cumwhitton,  unto  the  mear  sike  at  the  foot  of 
Lasen  Castle,  where  the  said  river  of  Carne  runneth  on  to  betwixt 
the  bounds  of  Faugh  and  Cumwhitton,  and  so,  bounding  with 
the  common  and  pasture  of  Faugh,  Fenton  and  .How,  from  the 
foresaid  river  of  Carne,  directly  up  the  foresaid  mear  sike  unto 
the  Long  Moss  ;  from  the  Long  Moss  down  to  the  head  of  Burne- 
cray.ke  ;  from  the  head  of  Burnecrayke  to  the  Northscales  beck, 
and  up  the  said  beck  to  the  Dubbedammes  ;  from  the  Dubbe- 
damrnes  to  the  Greanpitts,  which  Greanpitts  divideth  the  bounds 
of  Carlatton  and  Castlecarrock,  unto  an  old  dyke  in  Brampton 
Streitte,  which  old  dyke  separateth  the  said  bounds  unto  the 
Doubledykes  next  to  Carlatton  ;  from  the  Doubledykes  to  an 
old  dyke  adjoining  upon  the  head  dyke  of  Castlecarrock,  and  so, 
with  the  said  head  dyke,  to  the  head  dyke  of  Brakanthwait  ; 
and,  with  the  head  dyke  of  Brakanthwait,  to  the  head  dyke  of 
Albyfield  ;  and,  with  the  head  dyke  of  Albyfield,  to  the  head 
dyke  of  Cumrew ;  and,  with  the  head  dyke  of  Cumrew,  to  the 
river  Carne,  at  the  foot  of  Holmefield  aforesaid.  Mr.  Henry 
Dacre,  Esquire,  hath  six  hundred  and  twenty  sheep,  feeding 
and  depasturing  within  the  precincts  of  these  bounds,  . 
eth  of  September,  1613.  Christopher  Hall,  tenant  to  the  said 
Mr,  Dacre,  hath  a  tenement  within  these  bounds,  containing  8 
acres  of  ground,  or  thereabout,  enclosed  with  a  wall  round 
about  the  same.  The  said  Hall  hath  20  cattle,  2  horses  and  60 
sheep.  Humphrey  Mason  tenant  to  Mr.  Dacre,  hath  a  tenement 
within  these  bounds,  containing  9  acres  of  ground,  walled  and 
dyked  about.  The  said  Mason  hath  21  cattle,  50  sheep  and  one 
horse. 

The  dotted  line  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  marks  the 
present  bounds  of  Carlatton  and  assists  the  identification 
of  the  above-named  localities.  The  mear  (boundary) 
syke  is  the  outflow  of  Long  Moss  into  the  Cairn.  .Bur re- 
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crayke  is  the  outflow  of  the  same  moss  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Dubbedammes  is  Sirelands  meadow,  formerly 
a  “  dub,”  and  Northscales  beck  is  the  outflow  of  that 
dub,  diverted  by  a  dam  and  artificial  channel,  to  turn 
the  lord’s  mill  at  the  How.  Hence  the  name  “  Dubdam 
Moss.”  At  that  point  the  boundary  has  been  altered, 
because  the  Green  Pits  are  now  included  in  Hayton 
parish,  and  Donald’s  map  shows  a  straight  line,  drawn 
from  Sirelands  (thereon  called  “  Syrrels  ”)  to  a  point 
near  the  present  Longdyke  farm-house,  indicating  the 
‘‘  long  dyke  ”  which  to-day  divides  Carlatton  from 
Castlecarrock.  The  “  Doubledykes  next  to  Carlatton  ” 
are  also  referred  to  in  the  survey  of  Gilsland  made  in 
1589  (Hutchinson,  Cumb.  i.,  180)  and  seem,  by  thecontext, 
to  have  been  near  the  Green  Pits.  Consequently  “  Bramp¬ 
ton  Street  ”  is  not  the  existing  highway  leading  from 
Cumrew  to  Castlecarrock  and  skirting  the  head-dykes 
of  the  fell-side  manors  mentioned  in  the  MS.,  but  some 
old  track  which  traversed  the  unenclosed  common 
between  Carlatton  and  Castlecarrock.  Henry  Dacre, 
grandson  of  the  first  Thomas  Dacre  of  Lanercost,  was  the 
immediate  landlord  of  Hall  and  Mason’s  tenements,  and 
possessed  rights  of  pasture  in  Carlatton  common.  The 
Earls  of  Carlisle  continued  to  hold  the  extra-parochial 
tract  of  Carlatton  by  lease  from  the  crown.  When 
Thomas  Ramshay’s  map  was  made  in  1772,  there  was 
only  one  tenement  not  in  the  lord’s  possession,  and  that 
was,  probably,  “  Hall’s  Tenement,”  described  by  Hut¬ 
chinson  (Cumb.  i.,  184),  as  “  an  ancient  customary 
tenement,  comprising  every  third  foot  (sic)  of  Carlatton, 
with  grass  for  20  ewes  and  their  followers,  purchased  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  about  the  year  1774.”  Bowman’s 
survey,  completed  in  1829-30,  shows  that  the  entire 
manor,  containing  1393  acres,  then  belonged  to  the  lord. 
1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Cartmell  for  the  above  par¬ 
ticulars  of  information. 
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Chancellor  Ferguson,  writing  in  1878,  states  that  the 
church  stood  in  a  small  field  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  Carlatton  Mill  to  Cumrew,  and  opposite 
to  the  farmhouse  called  on  the  Ordnance  map“  Carlatton. 
The  ground  was  so  full  of  stones  that  it  could  not  be 
ploughed  (these  Transactions,  o.s.  iv.,  p.  252).  Others 
suppose,  perhaps  with  less  reason,  that  it  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  that  road,  in  the  field  called  “  Kirkgroves,” 
which  abuts  eastward  on  the  same  farmhouse.  The 
dwelling-house  has  been  re-built,  and  the  farm  comprises 
the  land  formerly  known  as  “  Hall’s  Tenement.”  The 
lintel  above  the  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  barn  is 
formed  of  a  chiselled  grave-slab,  adorned  with  a  long 
cross,  chalice  and  missal,  and  the  inscription  : — 

. on  istius  ecclesie  v.  Orate  p.  aie.  eius  pac(e). 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  tombstone  of  Robert 
de  London,  rector  until  1320,  but  the  description  vicarius 
(if  that  is  the  correct  reading)  is  inappropriate. 

Another  stone,  formerly  built  into  the  outside  wall  of 
the  dwelling-house,  stands  in  the  garden,  and  has  suffered 
greatly  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Illustrations  of 
that  stone  are  given  in  the  these  Transactions,  o.s.  iv., 
p.  252,  and  N.s.  vii.,  p.  176,  and  its  inscription — Hie 
iacet  Hcnricus  de  Newton,  qui  fuit  vicarius  de  Carlaton. 
Orate  pro  anima  eius. — shows  that  it  is  the  tombstone  of 
the  vicar  presented  in  1320.  On  either  side  of  the  usual 
long  cross  appear  the  chalice  and  missal,  emblems  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  the  sword  and  sword-belt,  emblems  of 
a  knight,  but  the  reason  for  their  juxtaposition  is  not 
obvious. 

Eastward  of  the  same  farmhouse  lies  a  heap  of  loose 
stones,  called  on  the  Ordnance  map  “  tumulus,”  but  it 
has  not  been  explored.  The  site  of  the  capital  messuage, 
mentioned  in  1287,  is  not  known.  “  Carlatton  Demesne  ” 
is  the  name  of  an  adjacent  farmhouse,  and  “  Carlatton 
Mill  ”  is  still  in  existence. 


Art.  IV. — The  Eastern  Fells.  Part  II.  Kirk  Croglin 
and  Little  Croglin.  By  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  M.A. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  May  i st,  1919. 


I. — Kirk  Croglin. 


THE  parish  of  Croglin,  situate  on  the  north  bank  of 
Croglin  Water,  comprises  both  the  principal  manor 
of  Croglin,  or  Kirk  Croglin,  and  its  dependent  manor  of 
Newbiggin,  all  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Gilsland.  Robert 
de  Vallibus  became  lord  paramount  of  Gilsland  in  1164-5, 
and  gave  common  of  pasture  for  ever  in  his  vill  of  Croglin 
to  Wetheral  Priory  (Prescott,  Wetherhal,  p.  301).  The 
priory  already  possessed  land  at  Little  Croglin,  which 
was  comprised  in  another  barony. 

Early  in  John’s  reign,  the  manor  was,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  in  the  king’s  hand,  and  the  sheriff  rendered 
account  of  the  “  farm  ”  of  Croglin  and  Newbiggin,  during 
the  period  1202-8  ( Pipe  Rolls).  It  appears  subsequently 
to  have  been  held  of  the  barony  of  Gilsland  by  a  family 
surnamed  de  Hastings. 

About  1214,  Philip  de  Hastings  witnessed  a  confirma¬ 
tion  charter  of  Robert  de  Vallibus,  the  younger,  lord  of 
Gilsland  ( Wetherhal ,  p.  303).  He  may  have  been  Robert’s 
tenant,  and  if  so,  tenant  of  Croglin,  because  the  de 
Hastings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
any  other  manor  of  Gilsland.*  It  is  probable  that  Philip 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  Hugh  de  Hastings,  who  acquired, 
by  marriage  in  1194-5,-]-  the  manors  of  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth  and  Nateby  in  Westmorland  (Dugdale,  Baronage, 
i.,  579),  for  it  is  significant  that,  about  1220-40,  Philip 


*  Walter  Hastings  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll,  1x91. 
t  The  copy  of  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  1675,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Library,  contains 
supplemental  pages,  numbered  579-82,  which  are  apparently  intended  to 
supersede  the  original  ones,  and  give  fuller  information  respecting  this  branch 
of  the  family  of  de  Hastings. 
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attested  the  confirmation  of  Crosby  Ravensworth  church 
to  Whitby  Abbey  by  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  the  said 
Hugh  de  Hastings  ( Surtees  Society’s  Publications,  no.  69, 

P-  38). 

The  names  of  many  of  Hugh’s  successors  in  title  at 
Crosby  Ravensworth  and  Nateby  are  given  in  Mr.  Ragg’s 
Tabulation  (these  Transactions,  n.s.  viii.,  pp.  304  et  seqq.), 
but  the  names  of  members  of  the  family  who  were  lords 
of  Croglin  occur  less  frequently.  For  instance,  when 
Thomas  de  Multon,  lord  paramount  of  Gilsland,  died  in 
1295,  Hugh  de  Hastings  held  of  him  £8  of  land  at  Croglin, 
by  service  of  half  a  knight’s  fee  (Cal.  inq.  p.m.,  23  Edward 
I.,  p.  185). 

Much  later,  on  May  20th,  1429,  when  Henry  VI. 
was  king,  Richard  Hastings,  knight,  continued  to  hold 
“  part  of  the  barony  of  Gilsland,  namely  Croglin,”  of 
Thomas  de  Dacre,  by  the  same  service  of  half  a  knight’s 
fee  ( Feudal  Aids,  i.,  245).  Again,  at  the  death,  in  1485, 
of  Humphrey  de  Dacre,  lord  of  Gilsland,  the  heirs  of 
Ralph  de  Hastings,  knight,  were  his  free  tenants  at 
Croglin  and  Newbiggin  (Cal.  inq.  p.m.,  1  Henry  VII., 
p.  69). 

The  arms  of  de  Hastings,  as  borne  by  a  scion  of  the 
house,  Ralph  de  Hastings,  knighted  at  the  capitulation 
of  Calais  in  1348,  were  : — Argent,  a  maunch  (or  sleeve) 
sable  (Foster,  Some  Feudal  Coats). 

But  the  estate  of  the  de  Hastings  in  Croglin  and  New¬ 
biggin  was  a  mere  seigniory,  or  over-lordship,  because, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  same  manors  had  become  vested  in  the 
de  Whartons,  of  Wharton  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
Westmorland.  They  were  probably  connected  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  de  Hastings.  John  Denton  states  (Accompt, 
edit.  Ferguson,  p.  133),  that  Gilbert  de  Wharton  married 
a  co-heiress  of  de  Hastings,  and  thus  acquired  Croglin 
in  Gilsland.  But  the  statement  implies  that  the  direct 
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male  line  of  de  Hastings  was  extinct.  It  was  not  so  in 
fact,  and  it  is  preferable  to  regard  Gilbert  de  Wharton  as 
sub-feoffee,  or  under-tenant,  of  de  Hastings. 

In  1294,  Adam,  “  parson  of  the  church  of  Kirke 
Croglin,”  owed  a  debt  to  William  de  Hastings  and  was 
empowered  to  lease  his  rectory  to  Master  William  de 
Brampton,  for  hve  years,  subject  to  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  licence  (. Halton  Register,  edit.  Thompson, 

i.,  pp.  10,  28).  That  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  church 
of  Kirk  Croglin.  It  was  rectorial  and,  as  will  presently 
appear,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  “the  church  of  Croglin’’ 
formerly  given  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  York  (see 
infra) . 

In  1303-4,  there  were  proceedings  regarding  the  manor 
of  Croglin,  between  the  said  Gilbert  de  Wharton  and 
Emma  his  wife,  and  their  son  Henry  de  Wharton  and 
Margaret  his  wife  (these  Transactions,  N.s.  vii.,  p.  231). 

In  1309,  Simon  de  Laton,  rector  of  Croglin,  was  granted 
leave  of  non-residence  and  licence  to  lease  his  rectory 
for  three  years  to  Master  John  de  Boghes,  clerk,  in  order 
that  the  said  rector  might  better  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  then  projected  crusade  ( Halton  Register, 

1.,  322)  ;  and,  in  1312,  the  said  Henry  de  Wharton,  as 
“  true  patron,’’  presented  William  de  Edenhal  to  the 
church  of  Croglin,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
said  Simon  de  Layton  was  already  in  possession  ;  so  the 
bishop  arranged  that  Simon  should  pay  William  the 
annual  pension  of  five  marks  to  serve  him  for  a  “  title,” 
and  it  was  not  until  1317  that  William  de  Edenhal  was 
instituted  to  the  then  vacant  living  ( Halton  Register, 

11. ,  pp.  65,  144).  In  1323-4,  the  said  Henry  de  Wharton 
and  Margaret  his  wife  levied  a  fine  of  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Croglin,  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Tebay, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  manor  of  Nateby  (these  Transactions 
N.s.  vii.,  p.  234).  Henry  de  Wharton  presented  John  de 
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Wetewang  to  the  vacant  rectory  of  Croglin  in  1335 
(Nicolson  and  Burn,  ii.,  433).  On  May  10th,  1346  the 
vill  of  Croglin  in  the  parish  of  that  vill  had  been  burnt 
by  the  Scots  {Cal.  Close  Rolls,  20  Edward  III.,  p.  30). 

A  roll  of  Edward  III.’s  reign  states  that  Thomas  de 
Wharton,  of  “  Westmorland,”  (possibly  the  Thomas 
next  mentioned)  bore  as  arms  : — Sable,  a  maunch  argent 
(Foster,  Some  Feudal  Coats).  They  differ  only  in  tincture 
from  the  above-described  arms  of  de  Hastings.  On 
November  16th,  1361,  the  escheator  had  certified  that 
Hugh  de  Wharton  was  formerly  an  adherent  of  Robert 
Bruce  and,  after  such  adherence,  succeeded  to  lands  at 
Croglin  in  Cumberland  and  Wharton,  Tebay  and  Nateby 
in  Westmorland,  by  the  deaths  of  Thomas  his  brother 
and  Henry  his  father.  All  the  said  lands  had  been  taken 
into  the  king’s  hand,  and  it  had  been  ordered  that  the 
king’s  hand  should  be  removed,  because  the  certificate 
was  insufficient  in  certain  details  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  34 
Edward  III.,  p.  515). 

As  regards  the  church  at  this  period : — Thomas, 
rector  of  Croglin,  died  in  1362  (Ferguson,  Testamenta 
Karleolensia,  p.  43),  and  his  successors,  all  presented  by 
the  said  Hugh  de  Wharton,  were  : — in  1362,  Patrick  de 
Edenham  *  ;  in  1370,  William  de  Wyllerdby,  whose  will 
was  proved  in  1376  {Test.  Karl.,  p.  113)  ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  John  Mayson. 

On  the  resignation  of  John  Mayson  in  1380,  William 
de  Hoton  was  presented  to  the  rectory  by  William 
Beauchamp,  rector  of  Kirkoswald  (Nicolson  and  Burn, 
ii-,  433)- 

The  succeeding  lords  of  Croglin  were  doubtless  the 
holders  for  the  time  being  of  the  manor  of  Wharton  : — 
William  de  Wharton  in  1388  and  1392  (see  Tabulation 
supra  cit.,  p.  324)  ;  Richard  de  Wharton,  knight  of  the 

*  Perhaps  Edenham  (now  Ednam),  on  Eden  water  near  Kelso,  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  mentioned  in  1336  (Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  10  Ed.  iii.,  p.  478). 
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shire  for  Westmorland  in  1417-18,  although  his  connection 
with  Wharton  is  not  stated  ;  Henry,  who,  according  to 
Nicolson  and  Burn’s  reading  of  John  de  Clifford’s  in- 
quisitio  post  mortem,  held  Wharton  in  1422,  and  certainly 
had  Tebay  in  1435  ( Tabulation ,  p.  327)  ;  and  Thomas 
who  had  Wharton  in  1482  ( Tabulation ,  p.  327),  and, 
according  to  a  document  presently  cited,  held  Newbiggin 
in  1499.  A  detailed  pedigree  of  the  Whartons  of  Wharton, 
beginning  with  Thomas,  son  of  the  last-named  Henry, 
was  certified  at  the  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  made  in 
1563-4,  by  William  Flower,  Norroy  King  of  Arms  ( Harleian 
Society's  Publications,  vol.  16),  and  their  subsequent 
history  is  contained  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.  ii. ,  p.  262. 
The  Whartons  of  Wharton  continued  to  be  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Kirk  Croglin  until  the  death,  in  1731,  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Wharton,  when  the  direct  male  line  became 
extinct. 

The  original  arms  of  de  Wharton  were  : — Sable,  a 
maunch  argent,  but  Edward  VI.,  by  letters  patent  dated 
April  23rd,  1553,  directed  William  Harvey,  Norroy,  to 
assign  to  Thomas,  first  Lord  Wharton,  as  an  augmentation 
“  to  his  ancient  arms,  a  border  engrailed  gold,  remplised 
with  lyon's  legs  in  saltire  rased  (i.e.  erased  or  torn  off) 
gules,  armed  azure,  as  more  plainly  appears  in  the  mar- 
gent  ”  ( Genealogist ,  N.s.  viii.,  p.  127),  being  an  allusion 
to  the  Scottish  lion  which  the  said  Thomas  Wharton 
maimed  at  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss. 

Newbiggin,  a  township  of  Croglin  parish  and  a  depen¬ 
dent  fee  of  Kirk  Croglin,  has  very  little  history  distinct 
from  that  of  the  principal  manor.  There  are,  within  a 
radius  of  fourteen  miles  from  Croglin  church,  four  local¬ 
ities  similarly  named,  that  is  to  say  (a),  the  Newbiggin 
in  question  ;  (b),  Newbiggin,  a  parish  on  the  border  of 
Westmorland ;  (c),  Newbiggin,  a  township  of  Dacre 

parish  ;  and  (d),  Newbiggin,  a  hamlet  in  the  Brisco 
township  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Without  ;  so 
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it  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  records  relating  to  the 
first-named  locality.  Newbiggin  was  in  the  king’s  hand 
in  1202-8  [supra).  In  1285-6,  Robert  and  John  de 
Swyneburn  were  tenants  of  land  in  “  Newbiggin  and 
Gilsland  ”  (these  Transactions,  n.s.  vii.,  p.  229).  A  local 
family  derived  its  surname  from  the  petty  manor.  In 
1329-30,  Robert  de  Newbiggin  and  Agnes  his  wife  were 
parties  to  a  fine  concerning  land  “  in  Kirk  Croglin  ” 
[ibid.,  p.  236)  ;  and  in  1353-4,  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Johanna  de  Newbiggin,  had  an  interest  in  the 
neighbouring  manor  of  Castlecarrock ;  but  the  male 
line  of  the  de  Newbiggins  was  then  extinct  [ibid.,  p.  239). 
Meanwhile,  in  1349,  Peter  de  Tilliol,  of  Scaleby,  died 
seised  of  a  moiety  of  “  Newbiggin  hamlet,  held  as  parcel 
of  the  vill  of  Croglin”  [Cal.  Esch.,  23  Edward  III.,  no.  51)  ; 
and,  in  1499,  Christopher  Moresby,  knight,  held  the 
manor  of  “  Newbiggin  subtus  le  fell  ”  of  the  aforesaid 
Thomas  Wharton  [Cal.  in 7.  p.m.,  14  Henry  VII.,  p.  192). 

In  1597,  Croglin  (that  is  to  say  Kirk  Croglin  in  the 
tenure  of  the  Whartons),  was  one  of  15  principal  manors 
dependent  on  the  barony  of  Gilsland  (Bain,  Border 
Papers  ii.,  p.  446),  and  in  1601-2,  all  the  crown’s  interest 
in  the  lordship  of  Gilsland,  including  rents  called  “  land 
serjeant’s  fees  ”  in  Croglin  and  Newbiggin,  forfeited  by 
Leonard  Dacre,  was  leased  to  four  nominees,  until 
failure  of  the  issue  male  of  his  surviving  brother,  Francis 
Dacre,  an  event  which  occurred  in  1634  (Nicolson  and 
Burn,  ii.,  351). 

Croglin  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
was  described  in  1848  as  follows  : — 

The  church  is  small  and  very  damp.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  bell-gable  carrying  two  bells.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  may  be  traced  a  circular  door,  now  walled  up, 
having  the  billet  moulding  ;  and,  in  the  chancel,  which  is  in  a 
ruinous  state,  are  some  remains  of  very  small  and  rude  lancet 
windows  (Jefferson,  Leath  Ward,  p.  100). 
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It  was  entirely  re-built  in  1878,  on  a  site  a  little  to  the- 
north  of  its  former  position.  In  the  vestry  is  preserved 
the  very  small  grave  slab  in  memory  of  “  Hisabela,” 
described  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.  ix.,  p.  12  ;  and  an 
old  chest,  probably  the  one  noticed  by  Bishop  Nicolson 
(. Miscellany  Accounts,  p.  118).  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
grave  slab,  discovered  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 
It  measures  6  feet  4  inches  by  1  foot  6  inches,  and  bears 
upon  its  bevelled  edge  the  inscription,  In  hac  tumba  iacet 
Robert’  Eps.  It  is  believed  to  have  marked  the  tomb  of 
Robert  de  Chause,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  died  in  1278,. 
and  whose  biography  is  contained  in  the  Victoria  History 
of  Cumberland,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  29.  There  is  another  grave 
slab  5  feet  4  inches  in  length,  adorned  with  a  large  cross 
on  Calvary  steps  and  shears  on  the  sinister  side  ;  and 
also  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a  lady  with  hands  joined  in 
prayer,  compared  by  Canon  Bower  to  the  similar  effigy 
in  the  vestry  at  Cumrew  {ibid.,  ii.,  214). 

Attached  to  the  rectory  house  are  the  two  lower  storeys 
of  a  solidly-constructed  pele  tower,  measuring  externally 
30  feet  from  west  to  east  by  18  feet.  The  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor,  now  used  as  the  drawing  room,  is 
25  feet  8  inches  long  and  11  feet  4  inches  broad,  and  has 
a  vaulted  ceiling  of  stone.  At  its  north-east  corner,  a 
stairway,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
now  blocked  up,  led  to  the  upper  storey.  Near  its 
north-west  corner,  a  door  gives  access  to  the  modern 
part  of  the  house,  and  shows  the  thickness  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  tower  to  be  3  feet  3  inches.  A  large  French 
window  has  been  inserted  in  its  western  face.  The 
upper  storey  has  been  divided  into  two  apartments,  by 
a  wooden  partition,  and  is  covered  by  a  gabled  roof 
(see  also  J.  F.  Curwen,  Castles  and  Towers,  p.  364,  where 
it  is  classed  among  15th  and  16th  century  towers). 

Croglin  Water  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  parish. 
The  eastern  limit  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Croglin 
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Water  northward  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  until  it 
meets  the  county  boundary,  at  a  desolate  spot,  called  in 
the  perambulations  “Tom  Smith’s  Stone,’’  where  a  person 
of  that  name  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide.  Here 
stands  a  square  stone,  four  feet  high,  bearing  upon  its 
faces  the  initials  C.A.W.K.  for  Croglin,  Alston,  Whitley 
(in  Kirkhaugh  parish)  and  Knaresdale,  which  converge 
at  that  point.  The  parish  boundary  coincides  with 
that  of  Northumberland  for  exactly  three  miles,  passing 
Gillian  Briggs  Pike  (the  G  is  pronounced  soft),  to  Butt 
Hill.  It  has  meanwhile  been  traversing  the  “  backbone  ” 
of  England,  as  “  heaven’s  water  deals  ”  (divides),  keeping 
to  the  ridge  of  the  swampy  watershed,  seamed  with 
innumerable  gutters,  through  which  the  rainfall  gravitates, 
here  to  the  right  there  to  the  left,  into  the  vales  below. 
At  Butt  Hill  the  parish  boundary  turns  sharply  down 
the  channel  of  a  mountain  stream  called  “  New  water,”  * 
and  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Croglin  fell 
and  the  waste  known  as  the  “  King’s  forest  of  Geltsdale.” 
When  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  New  water  makes 
a  sharp  elbow,  it  leaves  it  and  strikes  south-west,  so  as 
to  include  Newbiggin  village,  and  then  north-west  to 
the  “  Rising  Sun  Inn  ”  on  the  road  to  Castlecarrock. 
About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  inn  it  meets  the  Cairn 
rivulet,  ascends  it,  and  rejoins  the  Croglin  Water  a  mile 
south-west  of  the  church. 

II. — Little  Croglin. 

The  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  situate  on  the  south  bank 
of  Croglin  Water,  comprises  Little  Croglin,  parcel  of  the 
manor  of  Kirkoswald,  which  devolved  constantly  with 
the  barony  of  Burgh  (these  Transactions,  N.s.  xi.,  p.  52). 
.  IJchtred,  son  of  Ligolf  (Liulph)  gave  one-third  part  of 
Croglin  together  with  its  church  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 

*  To  distinguish  it  from  “  the  Old  Water  in  Geltsdale,”  referred  to  in  1595 
(Bain,  Border  Papers,  ii.,  p.  63). 
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of  York  (Dugdale,  Monasticon,  edit.  Caley,  iii.,  550*). 
Liulph,  according  to  Roger  de  Hoveden  ( Rolls  Edition,  i., 
134)  died  about  1080,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  his 
son,  Uchtred,  was  under-tenant  of  the  manor  of  Little 
Croglin  in  the  time  of  Ibria  de  Trivers,  lady  paramount 
of  Burgh  and  benefactress  of  Wetheral  Priory,  a  “  cell  ” 
of  the  said  abbey,  and  that  he  was  progenitor  of  the 
de  Croglins,  who,  about  a  century  later,  were  lords  of 
that  manor. 

Athelwold,  bishop  of  Carlisle  1133-56,  confirmed  the 
“  church  of  Croglin  ”  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  York, 
and  to  its  own  use  (Wether hal,  p.  45). 

Simon  de  Morvill,  lord  paramount  of  Burgh  and  Ivirk- 
oswald  in  1158-67,  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Wetheral 
the  half  carucate  of  land  in  Croglin,  which  domina  Ybri 
had  given  them  (Wether hal,  p.  186).  Ybri,  or  Ibria  de 
Trivers,  was  his  wife’s  grandmother. 

Bernard,  consecrated  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1204,  further 
confirmed  the  “  church  of  Croglin  ”  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Mary  of  York  (ibid.,  p.  47),  and  it  was  probably 
appropriated,  because,  about  that  date,  Simon,  chaplain 
of  Croglin,  was  the  principal  witness  to  the  conveyance 
of  some  land  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald  (ibid.,  p.  288). 
That  is  the  last  mention  of  this  church  of  Croglin. 

A  family  named  de  Bello  Campo,  or  de  Beauchamp, 
held  the  manor  of  Staffol  and  its  dependent  manor  of 
Little  Croglin  under  the  lords  paramount  of  Burgh  and 
Kirkoswald.  At  the  last-mentioned  date,  1204,  Roger 
de  Bello  Campo  was  a  knight  in  the  service  of  Helewisa 
de  Stutvill,  then  lady  of  the  manor  of  Kirkoswald  (these 
Transactions,  N.S.  xii.,  p.  167).  It  was  probably  the 
same  Roger,  who,  in  1208,  had  custody  of  the  land  and 
forestry  of  William,  son  of  Adam  de  Hoton  (Pipe  Rolls), 
and  who,  in  1210,  had  married  Grecia,  widow  of  Thomas, 

*  The  statement,  made  on  p.  532  of  the  same  volume,  that  Adam  fitz  Swane 
made  a  similar  gift,  must4be  disregarded,  as  it  is  due  to  a  mis- reading  of 
Henry  II’s  confirmation  Charter. 
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son  of  Gospatric,  son  of  Orm  ( Wetherhal ,  p.  256,  note). 
By  charter  of  the  supposed  date  1223-9,  Roger  de  Bello 
Campo  gave  to  Wetheral  Priory  his  body,  to  be  buried 
in  its  church  ;  and  all  his  land  of  Cringledike  ;  with  the 
service  of  a  villein  named  John  Golt ;  and  all  liberties 
belonging  to  the  manor  of  Staffol ;  for  the  finding  by  the 
prior  of  vestments  and  lights  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ( Wetherhal ,  p.  280)  ;  and  it  was  in  connection  with 
this  gift  in  mortmain  that,  on  October  20th,  1241,  Alice 
and  Amabilla  de  Bello  Campo,  sisters  and  co-heiresses 
of  Roger,  were  complainants,  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary, 
York,  deforciant,  in  a  fine  relating  to  two  and  a  half 
carucates  of  land  at  Cringledike  in  Staffol  [ibid.,  p.  281). 

In  1245-6,  John  de  Bello  Campo  was  party  to  a  fine 
relating  to  land  in  Staffol  (these  Transactions,  N.s.  vii., 
p.  223). 

On  March  22nd,  1269-70,  Thomas  de  Bello  Campo 
had  held  freely  two  bovates  at  Staffol,  of  Helewisa, 
widow  of  Richard  de  Wernune,  lady  of  the  manor  of 
Kirkoswald,  lately  deceased  (Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  516). 
He  was  Seneschal  of  Gilsland,  and  witnessed  a  charter 
dated  June  29th,  1271  ( Wetherhal ,  p.  308). 

The  de  Beauchamps  of  this  period  were  a  numerous 
family,  for  in  1285  Geoffrey  de  Beauchamp  was  a  forester 
of  Inglewood,  Thomas  de  Bello  Campo  (probably  the 
last  named),  a  verderer,  and  Richard  de  Bello  Campo  a 
regarder  (these  Transactions,  N.s.  vii.,  p.  3,  and  N.s.  x., 
P-  3)- 

The  arms  of  William  Beauchamp,  of  “  Cumberland,” 
are  described  in  a  roll  of  Edward  III.’s  reign  as  : — 
argent,  on  a  bend  gules,  three  plates  (Foster,  Some  Feudal 
Coats,  p.  14). 

There  is  mention  in  1356-7  of  Johanna,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Beauchamp  (these  Transactions,  N.s.  vii.,  p.  240). 

In  1424-5,  William  Beauchamp  was  party  to  a  fine 
concerning  land  in  Kirkoswald  (ibid.,  p.  246).  In  1482,. 
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Richard  Beauchamp  was  holder  of  a  fee  at  Waitby,  in 
Kirkby  Stephen  parish,  presently  mentioned  (these 
Transactions,  N.s.  viii.,  p.  309).  John  Denton  says 
(. Accompt ,  edit.  Ferguson,  p.  125),  that  the  Beauchamps, 
in  Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  sold  their  fee  of  Little  Croglin  to 
Thomas,  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland,  then  lord  paramount 
of  Kirkoswald. 

On  July  17th,  1511,  there  was  a  grant  of  pardon  to 
the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Thomas  Beauchamp  of 
Croglin,  late  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  their  respective 
husbands,  namely,  Richard  Bell  and  Margaret  his 
wife  ;  John  Hoton  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  ;  Thomas 
Musgrave  and  Alice  his  wife  ;  and  Thomas  Lancastre 
and  Joan  his  wife  ;  and  a  grant  of  the  goods  of  the  said 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
sheriff  [L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  vol.  i.,  p.  272).  The 
above-mentioned  John  Hoton  was  of  Hoton  Hall,  in 
Penrith  [Visitation  Pedigree,  1615).  The  demesne  land 
of  Waitby  is  described,  in  1519,  as  lately  belonging  to 
Thomas  Beauchamp  of  Croglin  (these  Transactions,  N.s. 
x.,  p.  419),  and  the  manor  of  Little  Croglin  was  occupied, 
in  1534,  by  Sir  Christopher  Dacre  (see  infra). 

A  family,  surnamed  de  Croglin,  were  the  under-tenants 
of  the  de  Beauchamps  at  Little  Croglin,  and  resided 
there.  Elias  de  Croglin,  by  charter  of  the  date  1175-95, 
gave  to  the  monks  of  Wetheral  live  acres  of  land  in  Croglin 
( Wctherhal ,  p.  251).  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
William,  son  of  Elias  de  Croglin,  “  with  the  assent  of  my 
wife  Ysouda,  and  for  the  health  of  my  lord,  Roger  de 
Bello  Campo,”  gave  them  two  bovates  of  land  in  the 
field  of  Croglin,  being  one-tenth  part  of  the  vill  of  Croglin, 
and  a  toft  and  croft  adjoining  the  ford  of  Croglin  water 
“  which  my  uncle  Gilbert  once  held  ”  [ibid.,  p.  256). 
The  said  chief  lord,  Roger  de  Bello  Campo,*  thereupon 
confirmed  to  the  said  monks  all  the  lands  which  they 


*  He  appears  to  be  styled  Roger  de  Croglin  in  the  Pipe  Roll,  1196. 
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held  in  the  vill  of  Croglin  of  the  gift  of  domina  Ybri, 
Simon  de  Morvill,  and  William,  son  of  Elias,  respectively, 
then  reckoned  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  vill,  besides  the 
five  acres  in  the  field  of  Croglin  which  Elias  gave  them 
{ibid.,  p.  257).  Again,  in  1223-9,  William  de  Croglin  * 
gave  them  two  bovates  “  in  my  vill  of  Croglin,”  with 
toft  and  croft  and  a  meadow  lying  between  the  land  of 
Ybri  and  the  land  of  Walter,  the  porter  (p.  252).  And 
lastly,  in  1231-6,  William  de  Croglin,  “  with  the  assent  of 
my  son  and  heir  William,”  gave  them  two  acres  “  in  my 
alder  plantation  adjoining  my  house  in  the  vill  of  Croglin  ” 
(p.  259),  and  also  “  my  villeins  ( nativi ),  Ranulph,  son  of 
Alan,  and  Alice  his  wife,  their  offspring  {sequela),  and 
■chattels”  (p.  261). 

Robert  de  Croglin,  in  company  with  his  chief  lord, 
Thomas  de  Bello  Campo,  was  juror  at  an  inquisition  held 
•on  March  22nd,  1269-70  {Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  516),  and  at 
another  held  on  April  27th,  1300  {ibid.,  11.,  290).  John  de 
Croglin  was  juror  at  an  inquisition  concerning  Inglewood 
forest,  held  in  1292  (these  Transactions  n.s.  v.,  p.  57), 
and  another  John  de  Croglin  was  executor,  in  1362,  of 
the  above-mentioned  will  of  Thomas,  rector  of  Kirk 
Croglin. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  history  of  Little  Croglin,  after 
its  purchase  by  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre.  Sir  Christopher 
Dacre,  knighted  at  Flodden  Field,  occupied  Little  Croglin 
under  William,  Lord  Dacre.  Sir  Christopher’s  father, 
Sir  Thomas  Dacre  of  Lanercost,  was  a  natural  brother  of 
William,  Lord  Dacre,  ( see  Dacre  Pedigree,  these  Trans¬ 
actions,  n.s.  xi.,  p.  258).  On  May  nth,  1534,  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  goods  of  Sir  Christopher  Dacre,  taken  by 
the  king’s  commissioners,  included  : — 


*  The  donor  is  evidently  lord  of  the  petty  manor.  Chancellor  Prescott 
■supposes  him  to  be  the  successor  of  William,  son  of  Elias,  and  identical  with 
the  William  next  mentioned.  The  “  land  of  Ybri  ”  is  that  comprised  in  her 
above-mentioned  gift. 
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Stuff  at  his  house  of  Croglin,  namely,  in  the  parlour  and  the 
chamber  above  it,  the  chamber  in  the  tower,  the  garner  and  the 
barn.  Store  of  cattle  at  Croglin  Hall  and  Carlatton  (L.  and  P. 
Henry  VIII.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  248). 

A  similar  inventory  of  the  goods  of  William,  Lord 
Dacre,  taken  on  May  16th  following,  shows  that  he  had 
some  sheep  at  Croglin  dale  (ibid.,  p.  259).  On  July  9th, 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  an  alleged 
“  treacherous  agreement  ”  made  by  William,  Lord  Dacre, 
Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  through  Sir  Christopher 
Dacre  of  Croglin,  with  certain  Scots  therein  named 
(ibid.,  p.  368).  William,  Lord  Dacre,  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge. 

Shortly  before  George,  Lord  Dacre’s  death,  on  May 
17th,  1569,  his  uncle,  Edward  Dacre,  occupied  Little 
Croglin,  for,  on  September  2nd,  1568,  Edward  Dacre, 
described  as  “  of  Croglin,”  had  entered  into  a  recognizance 
of  1,000  marks  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  and 
answer  certain  matters  (Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  Add.  Eliz.,  p.  55), 
and  on  November  18th,  1569,  he  wrote  from  Croglin  to 
his  brother  Leonard,  whom  he  styles  “  Lord  Dacre  ” 
(ibid.,  p.  253).  The  attainted  family  appears  to  have 
clung  to  its  home  at  Little  Croglin,  because,  on  September 
17th,  1589,  Francis  Dacre,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
addressed  a  plaintive  letter  from  Croglin  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  (Nicolson  and  Burn,  ii.,  352).  In  1601-2  that 
land  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
lease  to  four  nominees,  under  the  description  of  “  tene¬ 
ments  in  Scaffol,”  but  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  same 
ultimately  vested  in  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth, 
and  his  Household  Books  (Surtees  Society’s  Publications , 
vol.  68),  contain  the  following  entries  : — 

November  11th  Received  of  Michael  Sargeson,  farmer  of 
Croglin  Hall,  for  one  year’s  rent  of  the  same,  due  at  Martinmas, 
1621,  £50  (p.  152). 

Croglin  Parva,  July  7th  Received  of  George  Sargeson,  for 
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one  whole  year’s  rent  of  the  demesne  at  Croglin,  due  at  the 
Purification  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  last  past,  1633,  ^55  (p.  281). 

His  third  son.  Sir  Charles  Howard  and  the  latter’s  son 
William  resided  at  Croglin  Hall  ( Visitation  Pedigree  of 
Howard,  1665). 

Croglin  Low  Hall  (so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
Croglin  High  Hall  distant  three  quarters  of  a  mile),  was 
the  manorial  mansion  occupied  in  succession  by  the  de 
Croglins,  Dacres  and  Howards,  while  Croglin  High  Hall 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  George  Towry 
( Visitation  Pedigree  of  Towry,  1664). 
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Art.  V. — The  Manor  of  Melmerby.  Partll.  ByT.  H.  B. 
Graham,  M.A. 

Communicated  at  Carlisle,  August  19 th,  1919. 

THE  de  Wigtons  were  chief  lords  of  Melmerby. 

A  pedigree  and  short  account  of  the  family  are 
containtd  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.  xv.,  p.  63,  where  it 
is  assumed  that  the  land  given  by  Henry  I.  to  their  an¬ 
cestor  “  Odard  the  sheriff,”  to  hold  of  the  king  by  service 
of  26s.  4d.  for  cornage,  was  the  barony  of  Wigton.  But 
the  assumption  runs  counter  to  the  express  statement  of 
the  Chronicon  Cumbrice*- — namely,  that  Waldeve,  son  of 
Gospatric,  gave  Wigton  to  Odard  the  sheriff,  and  it 
is  significant  that,  in  1315,  Wigton  was  stated  to  be 
holden  as  of  the  honour  of  Cockermouth,  by  homage, 
service  of  5  marks  for  cornage,  and  suit  at  the  court  of 
Ccckermouth.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  land 
given  by  Henry  to  Odard  was  the  barony  of  Melmerby. 
In  1212,  Adam  the  second,  great-grandson  of  the  sheriff, 
continued  to  hold  the  same  fee  of  the  king,  by  the  same 
service,  and  it  comprised  2-|  x ills  in  demesne  and  one  in 
homage  ( Testa  de  Nevill). 

Adam  the  second  held  Melmerby  and  its  pertinents 
of  the  king  in  1225  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  9  Henry  III.,  p.  83), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Odard  the  third  (Rot.  Fin., 
edit.  Roberts,  i.,  134).  The  latter  died  about  1236,  and 
his  son,  Walter,  was  born  two  months  after  his  death 
(Cal.  inq.  p.m.  (undated)  Henry  III.,  p.  290).  In  July, 
1238,  Walter,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  obtained  custody  of 
Odard’s  land  and  heir  and  the  marriage  of  Cdard’s  widow, 
Christina  (Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  264).  In  a  plea  coram  rege, 

*  The  origin  and  nature  of  this  Chronicon  is  explained  by  Dr.  Wilson,  SI, 
Bees,  p.  xviii. 
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during  the  summer  of  1258,  the  sheriff  certified  that 
Odard  the  third  held  the  manor  of  Melmerby,  with  its 
pertinents  Stainton-on-Eden,  Blakhale  and  Warwick-on- 
Eden,  value  £ 20  per  annum,  of  the  king  in  capite,  by 
cornage,  and  the  manor  of  Wigton,  value  £15  per  annum, 
of  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle  in  capite, 
by  cornage,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  custody  of  Mel¬ 
merby,  given  to  the  late  bishop,  had,  by  successive 
demises,  become  vested  in  John  le  Franceys,  and  that 
the  heir,  Walter  de  Wigton,  would  be  22  years  old  on 
August  15th  following  {Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  415).  In 
another  plea,  twenty  years  later,  there  was  a  verdict  that 
Walter  de  Wigton  then  held  the  manors  of  Melmerby, 
Blakhale  and  Stainton,  with  the  barony  of  Melmerby,  of 
the  king,  by  service  of  cornage  {ibid.,  ii.,  p.  37).  He  died 
seised  of  Melmerby  in  1285-6  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John  aged  22  {Cal.  inq.  p.m.,  14  Edward  I.,  p.  359). 

Meanwhile,  there  is  reference  to  under-tenants.  Early 
in  the  13th  century,  Gerald  de  Melmerby  gave  to  the 
monks  of  Wetheral  a  bovate  of  land  at  Melmerby,  to 
sustain  the  light  of  Wetheral  church  (Prescott,  W ether hal, 
p.  289),  and  in  1231-9,  William,  son  of  Adam  de  Mora, 
gave  them  two  bovates  at  the  same  place,  for  the  same 
purpose  {ibid.,  p.  291). 

William  de  Melmerby  was  juror  at  an  inquisition  held 
in  1250  {Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.,  p.  331).  Adam  “  de  Melmerby” 
was  ordained  priest,  in  1303,  with  the  title  of  5  marks, 
given  him  by  the  charter  of  his  father,  Walter  de  Mumby, 
with  the  approval  of  dominus  Gervase,  then  rector  of 
Melmerby  {Hallon  Reg.,  edit.  Thompson,  i.,  185). 

John  de  Wigton  died  early  in  1315.  His  undertenants 
at  Melmerby  were : — Walter  de  Mumby,  holding  a 
carucate,  by  suit  at  the  court  of  Melmerby  and  free  farm 
rent  I2d.  ;  Thomas  de  Richmond,  a  carucate,  by  suit 
-of  court  only  ;  Richard  Armstrong,  two  carucates,  rent 
one  penny  ;  Richard  de  Salkeld,  a  carucate,  rent  I2d.  ; 
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William  de  Ro[bert]by,  two.  carucates,  rent  4od.  ;  Agnes 
de  Hilton,  a  carucate,  rent  4od.  ;  William  Mel[merby], 
six  acres,  rent  13d.  ;  Walter,  son  of  William,  six  acres, 

rent  13d.  ;  and  . de  Ainstable,  fifteen  acres, 

rent  3s.  {Cal.  inq.  ft.m.,  8  Edward  II.,  p.  297).  On  July 
8th,  1315,  the  escheator  was  ordered  to  cause  the  fort 
of  Melmerby,  which  belonged  to  John  de  Wigton,  and 
was  then  in  the  king’s  hand,  to  be  provided  with  men 
and  victuals  and  safely  guarded  [Cal.  Close  Rolls,  9  Edward 
IE,  p.  237).  In  November,  1315,  the  bishop  was  ordered 
to  distrain  “  Geoffrey,”  parson  of  Melmerby  and  executor 
of  John  de  Wigton,  to  appear  at  Westminster,  and 
replied  that  there  was  no  beneficed  clerk  of  that  name 
in  his  diocese  ( Halt  on  Reg.,  ii . ,  114).  The  parson  was 
probably  Gervase,  mentioned  in  1303.  On  July  24th, 
1320,  Dionisia’s  right  to  dower  of  Melmerby  and  her 
daughter  Margaret’s  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  same 
were  established  (see  judgment  appended  to  John  de 
Wigton’s  inquisition*).  In  1332,  Dionisia  presented 
Thomas  de  Berneston  to  the  living,  and  the  inquisition 
thereupon  taken  found  that  she  was  true  patroness,  in 
right  of  her  dower  in  the  manor  of  Melmerby,  and  that 
the  last  presentation  was  made  by  her  husband's  father 
Walter  de  Wigton  (Nicolson  and  Burn).  In  1342, 
Thomas  de  Blythe,  rector  of  Melmerby,  with  consent 
of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  exchanged  the  living  with 
John  de  Mansergh.  The  patron  was  Robert  Parvyng 
tenant  for  life  of  the  manor  and  advowson,  under  the 
settlement  of  1337.  Robert  Parvyng  died  on  August 
26th,  1343,  and  the  bishop,  in  that  year,  collated  Roger 
de  Cromwell  by  lapse. 

In  1346,  Robert  de  Bromfield  was  presented  by  Mar¬ 
garet  de  Wigton,  tenant  for  life  in  remainder.  The  said 
Robert  de  Bromfield,  by  his  will  dated  November  17th, 

*  Margaret’s  legal  interest  in  Melmerby  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Magrath  in  these 
1  ransactions,  n.s.  xix,  pp.  44,  46,  5 7,  59  and  61. 
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1353,  gave  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
{Test.  Karl.,  p.  5).  He  died  soon  afterwards,  and  on 
December  15th,  1354,  Henry  de  Wakefield  was  presented 
as  rector  by  Adam  Parvyng  (formerly  Pacok),  tenant  in 
tail  under  the  settlement.  Henry  de  Wakefield,  on  July 
3rd,  1359,  exchanged  the  benefice  with  William  de 
Pulhowe  [Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  33  Edward  III.,  p.  234). 

Henry  and  Robert  de  Threlkeld,  holders  of  the  manor 
and  advowson  at  Adam  Parvyng’s  death,  were  evidently 
trustees.  In  1389,  Geoffrey  de  Threlkeld  was  pardoned 
for  having,  without  licence,  acquired  from  Henry  de 
Threlkeld  the  manor  and  advowson  in  fee  simple,  and  the 
premises  were  confirmed  to  him  by  letters  patent  to  hold 
in  chief  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  12  Richard  II.,  p.  37). 

Nearly  a  century  later,  Humphrey,  Lord  Dacre,  was 
in  possession  of  a  cottage  and  land  at  Melmerby,  which 
he  held  of  William  de  Threlkeld  {Cal.  inq.  p.m.,  1  Henry 
VII.,  p.  67). 

Canon  Bower  has  furnished  (these  Transactions,  N.s. 
ix.,  p.  11),  careful  drawings  of  two  grave-slabs  at  Mel¬ 
merby.  The  earlier  one  is  that  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The 
shears,  incised  upon  it,  may  merely  record  his  admission 
to  the  “  clerical  state  ”  and  to  the  minor  orders  of  the 
ministry,  including  that  of  sub-deacon.  The  book  is 
either  the  missal  or  the  gospel.  If  the  latter,  it  is  the 
emblem  of  a  deacon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  gospel 
at  high  mass.  The  chalice  is  the  symbol  of  a  priest  who 
has  been  ordained  to  all  the  orders  in  succession. 

One  of  the  parsons  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
buried  with  chalice  and  paten  in  the  churchyard  (these 
Transactions,  N.s.  vii.,  p.  32).  But  Robert  de  Bromfield, 
rector  in  1353,  desired  burial  in  the  choir,  and  the  slab 
may  be  intended  to  indicate  his  tomb. 

it  should  be  noted  that  the  grave-slab  of  Hisabela  at 
Croglin  (these  Transactions,  o.s.  xiv.,  p.  210)  also  bears 
the  shears.  She  had  probably  been  admitted  to  some 
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religious  order.  The  later  grave-slab  at  Melmerby  shows 
by  its  armorial  shield  that  it  commemorates  one  of  the 
de  Threlkelds,  lords  of  the  manor  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  A  third  grave-slab  is  mentioned  by 
Canon  Bower.  It  may  have  marked  the  resting-place 
of  one  of  the  de  Melmerbys,  who  were  resident  freeholders. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Manor  of  Ainstable.  By  T.  H.  B„ 
Graham,  M.A. 

Communicated  at  Carlisle,  August  igth,  1919. 

THE  manor  of  Ainstable,  formerly  Amstapillith, 
included  Nunnery  (of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
these  Transactions,  N.s.  xvii.,  p.  1),  the  vill  of  Ruckcroft 
and  the  hamlet  of  Dale.  A  map  showing  its  extent  will  be 
found  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.  xiii.,  p.  31.  No  mention 
of  Ainstable  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  beyond  the  bare 
facts  that,  in  1178,  Oulf  de  Ainstable  paid  an  amerce¬ 
ment  and,  in  1211,  Osbert  de  Ruckcroft  owed  a  mark. 
As  the  story  proceeds  Ainstable  appears  as  a  mesne 
manor  divided  into  one-quarter  shares  and  holden  of  the 
de  Nevills.  The  bishops’  registers  do  not  record  any 
presentation  or  institution  to  the  living,  because  the 
church  was  early  appropriated  to  the  Nunnery,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  nuns’  chaplain,  for  the  time  being, 
acted  as  parish  minister.  The  de  Thursbys  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manor.  In  1211-12,  Juliana,  widow  of 
Adam  de  Ireby,  claimed  dower  in  Ainstable  and  Blencarn 
from  William  de  Thursby  ( F.F .,*  no.  26)  ;  and,  in  1226-7, 
Bernard  de  Thursby  came  to  an  agreement  with  Ivo  de 
Vipont  and  Sibyl  his  wife  concerning  land  at  the  same 
places  ( F.F. ,  no.  32). 

Henry  de  Terriby,  in  1230-1,  gave  to  Wetheral  Priory 
7  acres  at  Ainstable,  including  land  at  Hallbank  and  his 
assart,  nominally  half  an  acre,  which  lay  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  “  nuns  of  Armathwaite.”  One  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  was  Michael  del  Dale,  a  landowner  at  Ainstable, 
whose  daughters,  Eda  and  Elena,  made  grants  of  5  acres 


*  Cal.  Feet  of  Fines,  these  Transactions,  n.s.  vii.,  d.  215. 
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to  Lanercost  Priory  (Prescott,  W  eiherhal,  p.  272).  In 
1231-5,  Simon,  chaplain  of  Wetheral,  quit-claimed  to 
the  monks  of  Wetheral  all  the  land  which  he  held  of  them 
in  the  vills  of  Ainstable  and  Ruckcroft  {ibid.,  p.  263). 

Shortly  after  1236,  Michael  de  Ainstable  granted  to 
Wetheral  Priory  9  acres  and  adjoining  moor  {ibid.,  p.  266). 
About  1241,  Michael,  son  of  David  de  Ainstable,  in  the 
presence  of  Robert  de  Hornby,  gave  it  half  an  acre  at 
Ruckcroft,  in  the  fee  of  Ainstable  {ibid.,  p.  267)  ;  and 
3  acres  more  in  the  territory  of  Ainstable  (p.  269).  At  the 
same  period,  John  Mu§ey  and  Matilda,  his  wife,  gave  to 
Wetheral  Priory  7  acres  and  adjoining  moor  at  Ainstable. 
Their  gift  was  attested  by  Odard  the  clerk  (p.  270)  and 
confirmed  by  the  said  Henry  de  Terriby  (p.  273).  A  little 
later,  William  de  Terriby  conveyed  to  the  same  priory 
some  little  plots  of  land  at  Alder-ruckcroft  and  elsewhere 
in  Ainstable  (p.  274). 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  Alice,  daughter  of 
David  de  Terriby,  a  widow,  quit-claimed  to  Wetheral 
Priory  2  acres  in  the  field  of  Ainstable  adjoining  the 
sheep-fold  of  the  nuns  of  Armathwaite  (p.  275)  ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  William  the  chaplain,  rector  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Carlisle,  and  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  same  place,  demised  to  Alice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Sagittarius  (Archer),  of  Gersinton,  and  her 
assigns,  all  the  land  in  the  fee  of  Ainstable,  which  Michael, 
son  of  David  de  Valle  (del  Dale),  John  Musey,  William, 
son  of  Thomas  de  Ainstable  and  Cecilia,  daughter  of 
David  de  Ainstable  had  given  to  that  house,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  sixpence  (p.  276). 

On  February  10th,  1271,  Adam  Skirelock,  of  Ainstable, 
a  crusader  going  beyond  seas,  in  aid  of  the  Holy  Land, 
was  granted  special  protection  and  protection  with  the 
clause  volumus,  for  four  years  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  55  Henry 
HI.,  p.  588). 

In  1276-7,  William,  son  of  Guido  de  Boyvill,  levied  a 
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fine  versus  Robert  de  Susanemargh,  of  Ainstable,  and 
Edesa,  his  wife,  respecting  some  land  at  Ainstable,  to 
which  Gilbert,  son  of  Robert  de  Askeby,  put  in  a  claim 
(F.F.,  no.  118).  Guido  de  Boyvill  is  said  to  have  married 
the  heiress  of  the  de  Thursbys  (Denton,  Accompt,  edit. 
Ferguson,  p.  57). 

William  de  Boyvill  died  in  1305,  seised  of  the  manor 
of  Ainstable,  held  of  Richard  de  Nevill,  for  the  rent  of 
four  pence.  His  son,  John,  inherited  Ainstable,  subject 
to  the  estate  for  life  in  dower  of  his  mother,  Joan  (Cal. 
inq.  p.m.,  33  Edward  L,  p.  183). 

By  charter,  dated  June  17th,  1310,  William  de  Ainstable 
quit-claimed  to  his  mother,  Isabella,  in  fee  simple,  all  his 
lands  in  the  field  and  territory  of  Ainstable.  Henry, 
vicar  of  Ainstable,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  (these  Trans¬ 
actions,  N.s.  vi.,  p.  284).  The  said  John  de  Boyvill, 
mesne  lord  of  Ainstable,  died  in  1319,  leaving  a  widow 
and  doweress  Agnes,  who  married,  secondly,  Sir  Richard 
Denton,  and  a  brother,  Edmund  de  Boyvill,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  inheritance  (Cal.  inq.  p.m.,  13  Edward  II., 
p.  131).  • 

About  1322,  Andrew  de  Harcla,  the  rebel,  purchased 
all  Edmund  de  Boyvill’s  interest  in  Ainstable,  and  also 
acquired  a  quarter  of  the  manor,  which  belonged  to 
Robert  de  Askeby  (F.F.,  no. 198). 

By  deed,  executed  in  London,  May  8th,  1324,  and 
enrolled,  Matthew,  son  of  Richard  de  Whitefield,  conveyed 
to  Robert  de  Tymparon,  clerk,  all  his  land  in  Ainstable 
and  the  manor  of  Terriby,  which  Richard,  father  of  the 
donor,  then  held  by  the  courtesy  of  England  of  the 
donor’s  inheritance.  Sir  Richard  de  Denton  and  Robert 
Parvyng  were  witnesses  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  17  Edward  II., 
P-  I93)- 

The  two  following  records  require  careful  study  : — 
Letters  Patent  of  Edward  III.,  dated  June  2nd,  1335, 
recite  that  Edward  II.  had  already  granted  to  Sir  Richard 
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do  Denton,  in  fee  simple  (i)  the  land  acquired  by  Andrew 
de  Harcla  from  Edmund  de  Boyvill,  which  had  escheated 
for  rebellion  ;  (2)  the  land  which  Sir  Richard  and  Agnes, 
his  wife,  held  in  dower  of  the  lands  of  John  de  Boyvill 
(sometime  husband  of  Agnes),  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
said  Edmund  and  which  would,  by  pretext  of  Edmund’s 
grant  to  Andrew,  revert  to  the  king  at  her  death  ;  and 
(3)  land  held  for  life  by  Joan,  widow  of  William  de  Boyvill, 
which,  for  the  like  reason,  would  revert  to  the  king  at 
her  death,  all  such  lands  to  remain  to  Sir  Richard  de 
Denton  and  his  heirs,  the  excess  over  £50  a  year  to  be 
paid  to  the  exchequer ;  and  the  said  letters  thereby 
direct  that  Sir  Richard  shall  have  the  knights’  fees 
and  the  services  of  free  tenants  of  the  premises  ;  and 
also  (4)  the  land  in  Ainstable  and  Thursby  which  es¬ 
cheated  to  the  king  by  the  adherence  of  William  le 
Blount  to  the  Scots  in  rebellion  [Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  9 
Edward  III.,  p.  in).  And,  on  June  28th  following, 
the  escheator  was  ordered  to  restore  to  Margaret,  widow 
of  Robert  de  Askeby,  four  acres  in  Ainstable  and  the 
lordship  of  one  quarter  of  the  vill  of  Ainstable.  The 
escheator  took  the  premises  into  the  king’s  hand,  because 
Robert  and  Margaret  had  acquired  the  same,  without 
licence,  from  Gilbert  de  Askeby,  tenant  in  tail.  Margaret 
alleged  that  the  premises  were  held,  not  in  chief,  but,  of 
Sir  Richard  de  Denton.  A  further  inquisition  revealed 
the  fact  that  they  were  held  of  John  de  Nevill  of  Hornby, 
by  service  of  one  penny  [Cal.  Close  Rolls,  9  Edward  III., 
p.  406). 

Hornby,  Lancashire,  belonged,  in  the  13th  century, 
to  Roger  de  Montbegun,  descendant  of  Adam  fvtz  Swane. 
Mention  of  it  here  gives  colour  to  John  Denton’s  theory 
that  Ainstable  formed  a  limb  of  Adam  fitz  Swane’s 
seigniory.  On  March  13th,  1337,  there  was  a  grant  to 
Hugh  de  Moresby  and  his  heirs  of  free  warren  in  his 
demesnes  of  Ainstable  and  Askeby,  Westmorland  [Cal. 
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Charter  Rolls,  11  Edward  III.,  p.  389),  and  the  fact  seems 
to  imply  that  Hugh  had  acquired  the  one-quarter  share 
of  Ainstable  which  had  belonged  to  the  de  Askebys. 
In  1343-4,  Sir  Richard  de  Denton  conveyed  to  John  de 
Denton  his  manor  of  Ainstable,  which  Joan,  widow  of 
William  de  Boyvill,  still  held  for  life  as  dower  (F.F., 
no.  247). 

In  1344-5,  the  said  Matthew  de  Whitefield  and  Agnes, 
his  wife,  levied  a  fine  versus  Robert  de  Tymparon,  clerk, 
in  respect  of  their  one-quarter  of  the  manor  of  Ainstable 
and  their  manor  of  Terriby  {F.F.,  no.  252).  Hamelton, 
in  Ainstable,  called  “  le  Dale,”  was  destroyed  by  the 
Scots,  after  Michaelmas,  1345  [Cal.  Close  Rolls,  20  Edward 
III.,  P.  30). 

William,  son  of  Christiana  de  Ainstable,  by  his  will, 
proved  February  4th,  1358-9,  bequeathed  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  of  Ainstable  ;  desired  that  2s.  should  be  given 
to  chaplains  to  celebrate  for  his  soul  ;  and  gave  the 
residue  to  Isabella,  his  wife,  and  his  boys.  The  executors 
were  his  wife  and  Thomas,  son  of  Robert  de  Ainstable 
(Test.  Karl.,  p.  24). 

Ivo,  vicar  of  Ainstable,  is  mentioned  in  1377  {Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  51  Edward  III.,  p.  443).  John,  vicar  of  Ainstable, 
made  a  will  in  September,  1380  {Test.  Karl.,  p.  142). 

The  history  of  the  de  Dentons’  share  of  the  mesne 
manor  is  contained  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.  xvi.,  p.  54. 
During  the  wars  of  the  roses,  John  de  Denton  forfeited 
it.  Henry  VI.  gave  it  to  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland, 
and  Humphrey,  Lord  Dacre,  was  in  possession  of  it  at 
his  death  in  1485  (Denton,  Accompt,  p.  119)  ;  when  it  is 
described  as  follows  : — 

Manor  of  Ainstable  and  a  tenement  there  called 
“  Bromehous.”  There  are  within  the  same  a  capital 
messuage;  40  acres  in  demesne;  a  close  called  “  le 
parke  ”  ;  rents  ;  8  cottages  ;  20  autumn  works  in  reaping 
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corn,  price  one  penny  each,  to  be  paid  on  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Day  in  autumn  (September  4th)  ;  a  water  corn-mill ; 
a  several  fishery,  worth  6d.,  in  the  water  of  Eden  ;  and 
a  court  worth  nothing  above  the  expenses  of  the  steward. 
And  the  said  manor  is  held  of  Thomas  Harrington, 
knight,  service  unknown  (Cal.  inq.  p.m .,  1  Henry  VII.,_ 
p.  67). 
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Art.  VII.- — The  Giant’s  Thumb.  By  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Read  at  Carlisle ,  August  19th,  1919. 

THE  ancient  Cross  at  Penrith  called  the  Giant’s  Thumb 
is  well  known,  but  it  has  never  been  described  in 
relation  to  other  monuments.  In  Calverley’s  Early 
Sculptured  Crosses  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  Anglian  type, 
and  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.  iii,  388,  it  is  noticed  as 
having  Norse  motives  like  the  Gosforth  Cross  ;  and  both 
these  statements  are  true.  The  drawing  now  shown  gives 
the  head  restored  and  the  four  sides  with  the  patterns 
made  out.  These  restorations  are  not  conjectural ; 
where  the  design  is  entirely  effaced  by  time  and  weather 
a  blank  is  left ;  but  all  the  rest  can  be  inferred  from 
traces  of  carving  which  can  be  seen  in  favourable  lights. 
Thus  the  south  side  has  the  drill-holes  of  the  intersections 
of  the  plait  left ;  I  have  to  thank  my  son  for  mapping 
them  with  great  care  ;  and  from  these  the  run  of  the 
strands  is  certain.  So  also  with  the  basket  plait  of  the 
east  side.  The  conjoined  triquetrae  on  the  west  side 
of  the  head  are  restored  from  remains  on  the  right  hand 
and  lower  arms.  Part  of  the  cable  round  the  figure  on 
the  east  side  is  visible,  and  the  braid  over  the  crucifix 
is  only  doubtful  in  its  lower  termination.  The  restoration 
of  the  head  is  obvious  ;  the  two  remaining  holes  of  the 
wheel-cross  were  thought  by  the  late  George  Watson  to 
have  been  enlarged  when  the  cross  was  used — as  tradition 
said — for  a  pillory.  We  have  therefore  nearly  the  whole 
cross  complete,  and  it  gives  material  for  discussing  its 
place  in  the  history  of  monumental  art. 

The  wheel-head  marks  it  as  not  earlier  than  late  ninth 
century,  for  no  wheel-heads  are  found  on  the  plait-and- 
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scroll  crosses  of  the  finer  or  earlier  Anglian  style  ;  and 
this  type  of  wheel-head  is  characteristic  of  tenth-century 
crosses.  The  basket-plait  with  boldly  curved  straps 
is  also  a  tenth-century  feature.  The  cable  is  sometimes 
found  with  ninth-century  ornament,  but  is  frequent  in 
the  tenth  century.  These  three  elements  the  Thumb 
has  in  common  with  Norse  and  Danish  monuments  ; 
and  the  braid  over  the  crucifix  is  seen  also  in  the  great 
Leeds  cross,  and  at  Hawsker  and  Ivirklevington,  all  of 
the  tenth  century,  but  it  is  not  found  in  Celtic  ornament. 
It  is  seen  in  carvings  at  the  Forum  in  Rome  and  at 
St.  Abbondio,  Como,  both  assigned  to  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  no  doubt  introduced  into  northern  England 
somewhat  later. 

Survivals  of  Anglian  motives  are  the  regular  plait  on 
the  south  side,  the  ordinary  “  Carrick  bend  ”  (Romilly 
Allen’s  No.  568),  one  of  the  commonest  late  ninth  and 
tenth  century  interlacings  ;  and  the  scroll  on  the  north 
side,  a  debased  Anglian  form,  with  the  leafage  almost 
gone.  This  is  seen  in  many  crosses  dated  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centuries. 

The  two  figure-panels  support  this  dating.  The 
crucifix,  very  rude — with  head  too  large,  feet  separate 
(a  “  four-nail  crucifix  ”),  sun  and  moon,  the  spear-bearer 
and  the  sponge-bearer  apparently  made  grotesque  or 
ugly  with  intention — is  like  a  series  of  crucifixes  on  ninth 
and  tenth-century  Northumbrian  crosses.  The  figure 
on  the  east  side  is  one  of  a  tenth-century  group  ;  it  is  set 
in  a  cable-moulded  frame  like  the  Slaidburn  angel  and 
the  Gosforth  crucifix.  In  its  mutilated  state  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  intended  for  an  angel  with  wings  (as  on 
the  Slaidburn  stone)  or  for  one  of  the  round-shouldered 
figures  like  the  “  Bound  Devil  ”  at  Kirkby  Stephen  or 
the  Otley  warrior.  The  last,  indeed,  is  not  unlike  what 
this  figure  may  have  been,  and  that  Otley  warrior  was 
pretty  certainly  a  portrait,  not  a  saint  or  symbol.  Sc* 
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also  are  other  figures  on  various  crosses — the  warrior 
on  the  recently  found  fragment  at  Brailsford,  Derbyshire  ; 
the  seated  warrior  on  the  Nunburnholme  shaft  ;  the 
costumed  figure  with  birds  at  Kirklevington  ;  the  two 
costumed  figures  on  the  St.  Mary  Bishophill  junior  shaft 
at  York.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  figure  with  sword 
and  hawk  on  Leeds  cross,  and  the  one  with  staff  and 
hawk  on  Bewcastle  cross,  are  portraits.  This  figure  on 
the  Thumb  may  therefore  have  been  meant  for  the  portrait 
of  the  personage  to  whom  the  monument  was  erected  ; 
and  the  monument  itself  is  an  example  of  the  transition 
style  from  late  Anglian  to  the  Viking  Age.  Its  design 
is  a  little  earlier  in  development  than  that  of  the  great 
Leeds  cross  ;  and  if  the  Leeds  cross  may  be  dated  roughly 
about  925,  the  Thumb  may  be  approximately  of  920 
or  thereabouts.  But  any  attempt  to  date  such  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  merely  stating  its  position  in  the  typological 
development  of  the  series  of  crosses  ;  the  actual  date 
may  be  later,  though  hardly  earlier. 

At  this  time  Owain  or  Eugenius  (c.  920  to  c.  937)  was 
king  of  Cumbria,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  give  reasons 
for  connecting  him  with  this  monument  ;  to  explain 
why  he  may  be  considered  as  the  “  giant  ”  whose  “  thumb  ” 
it  is  called  ;  why  a  non-Celtic  cross  was  erected  in  a 
Cymric  country  and  why  Penrith  was  the  site. 

King  Owain  was  the  most  important  person  in  the 
revived  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  which  existed  from  about  880 
to  945  a.d.  The  earlier  kings  of  Cumbria  were  a  very 
ancient  dynasty,  deriving  from  the  Romano-British  who, 
after  the  Romans  left  the  Wall  and  under  pressure  from 
Piets,  Scots  and  Angles,  banded  together  as  Cumbri,  in 
early  British  Combroges,  i.e.,  confederates,  under  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  DuxBritanniarum  called  by  them  the  Guletic, 
in  modern  Welsh  Gwledig,  i.e.  prince  (Rhys,  Celtic  Britain, 
104,  112).  Ceretic  the  Guletic,  St.  Patrick’s  Coroticus,  of 
the  5th  century,  is  named  as  ancestor  of  a  line  of  kings  con- 
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sidered  as  representatives  of  the  Roman  power  and  there¬ 
fore  “  Caesarian  "  (see  pedigree  herewith)  and  ruling  the 
British,  properly  so  called,  of  the  north-west.  It  was 
only  after  the  death  of  Riderch  the  Magnificent  that 

The  Cumbro-British  “Caesarian”  line  according  to  the 
pedigree  of  Historia  Britonum. 

Ceretic  Guletic  (5th  cent.) 

Cinuit 

I 

Dungual  the  Old 

_ _ ! _ 

I  I  l 

■CiUipno  Clinoch  Cinbelin 

1  1  1 

N  thon  Tutagual  (Tudwall  CliDog  of  Eidiu 

)  |  (Carriden  ?) 

Beli  Riderch  the  Magnificen 

Rodercus  of  Alclyde  ( A  damnan )  ;  won 
Eugein  (Owain)  battle  of  Arthuret,  573  ;  died,  601. 

I  “1 

I  lfin  (Alpin)  Dunnagual  (Domhnall)  k.  of  Alclyde  ;  d.  694  ( Tighernac ). 

lleli,  k.  of  Alclyde;  d.  722  (Tighernac). 

I 

Peudubr  (Tudor),  k.  of  Alclyde  ;  d.  752  (Tighernac). 

I 

Dunnagual  ;  d.  760  (Ann.  Camb.) 

Eugein  (Owain) 

I 

Riderch 

J _ 

I  I 

Dunnagual  Conan,  k.  of  Alclyde  •  d.  816  (Ann.  Ult.) 

I . . 

Arthgal,  k.  of  Britons  ;  d.  872  (Ann.  Ult.)  Curig  (Girig) ;  floruit  878-889. 

I 

Run  =  daughter  of  Kenneth  mac  Alpin. 

Eochaid,  k.  of  Strathclyde,  and  k.  of  Scots  878-889. 

I 

Dunnagual,  k.  of  Strathclyde  ;  last  direct  “  Caesarian  ”  ;  d.  908. 


Anglian  settlers  from  eastern  Northumbria  crept  over 
the  southern,  now  English,  part  of  this  British  territory. 
They  had  won  Carlisle  before  685,  the  date  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  visit,  and  were  then  pushing  northwards.  In 
756  they  captured  Dumbarton  or  Alclyde  ;  but  that 
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citadel  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  line  of  kings, 
though  by  the  time  of  Arthgal,  who  died  in  872,  all  the 
old  land  of  the  Cumbro-Britons  except  Dumbarton  and 
its  environs  had  been  penetrated  by  the  Angles  and 
brought  under  their  rule.  Place-names  of  Anglian 
derivation  and  monuments  like  ninth-century  Northum¬ 
brian  crosses  are  scattered  over  south-western  Scotland 
as  far  north  as  Clyde- mouth.  The  Cumbro-Britons, 
though  they  had  erected  rude  stones  marked  with  the 
cross,  as  at  Whithorn  and  Kirkmadrine,  had  no  art  of 
stone-carving  until  they  learnt  it  from  the  Northumbrian 
Angles.  Their  arts  were  literary  rather  than  plastic, 
and  analysis  of  the  early  monuments  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall  shows  that  all  the  cross-carving  of  the  Welsh 
was  learnt  from  the  English,  or  later  from  the  Vikings 
who  inherited  and  developed  Anglian  art. 

But  in  king  Arthgal’s  days  the  Anglian  kingdom  fell 
before  the  Danish  invasion  of  865,  and  the  Anglian 
ascendancy  in  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde  was  destroyed 
by  Halfdan  the  Dane  in  his  raid  through  Cumberland  to 
Galloway  about  876,  when  Carlisle,  and  probably  Hoddam, 
were  laid  in  ruins.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
dormant  kingdom  of  the  Britons.  Halfdan  retired  to 
Yorkshire,  and  the  men  of  Alclyde  could  regain  their 
ancient  domain  of  Cumbria.  Their  chances  were  strength¬ 
ened  by  an  important  coincidence  ;  for  Arthgal’s  son 
Run  married  the  daughter  of  Kenneth  mac  Alpin,  king 
of  Scots,  and  after  the  deaths  of  Kenneth’s  sons,  Con¬ 
stantine  II.  and  Aedh,  the  throne  of  Alban  went,  by  the 
law  then  in  use,  to  Eochaid,  son  of  Run  and  grandson 
of  Kenneth.  Eochaid,  already  king  of  Alclyde,  became 
king  of  Alban  in  878. 

At  this  time,  in  the  north  country,  the  Danes  were 
inhabiting  only  the  eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire  ;  the 
Norse  were  just  beginning  to  colonize  Galloway  and  not 
yet  touching  Cumberland ;  the  whole  of  Anglicized 
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Cumbria  from  Dumbarton  to  Chester  was  disorganized 
and  ready  to  fall  under  any  strong  hand.  That  strong 
hand  was  found  with  a  man  whose  place  in  history  has 
been  rather  imperfectly  stated.  The  Pictish  Chronicle 
tells  us  that  king  Eochaid  had  an  “  alumnus  ordinatorque” 
named  Giric,  i.e.  namesake  of  St.  Cyricus,  the  patron 
saint  of  Capel  Curig  in  North  Wales.  In  the  chronicles 
he  appears  as  Girig,  Girg  or  Grig,  thence  Latinized  as 
Gregorius.  He  was  chief  captain  and  regarded  by  out¬ 
siders  (like  Irish  annalists)  as  de  facto  king.  With 
Eochaid’s  armies  he  made  considerable — though,  as  we 
can  now  see,  easy — conquests  in  the  no-man’s-land  south¬ 
ward  of  Strathclyde.  When  he  and  Eochaid  were 
expelled  from  the  rule  in  889,  the  throne  of  Alban  went 
by  the  law  of  the  Scots  to  Eochaid’s  cousin  Domhnall,. 
son  of  Constantine  II.,  and  then  to  Constantine  III.,  son 
of  Aedh,  a  very  famous  king  ;  but  the  throne  of  Strath- 
clyde-Cumbria,  by  law  of  the  Britons,  went  to  Eochaid’s 
son,  Dunnagual,  who  died  in  908,  the  last  of  the  direct 
“  Caesarian  ”  line. 

The  Cumbro-Britons  then  elected  Duvenaldus,*  son 
of  Aedh  and  brother  of  Constantine  III.  as  their  king 
[Pictish  Chronicle),  securing  the  alliance  of  the  Scots 
against  the  south.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  whose 
name,  as  of  others  before  him  on  the  British  throne,  was 
in  old  Cumbrian  Eugein,  from  the  still  older  British 
Esugenos,  “  child  of  Esus,”  the  Gaulish  divinity  ;  Eugein 
in  Scottish  mouths  became  Eog(h)an,  in  Cymric  Ewain 
or  Owain — the  king  of  Cumbria  whose  place  in  history 
we  have  been  so  long  in  tracing.  Though  a  Scot,  at 
least  on  the  father’s  side  (we  have  no  information  about 
his  mother), he  held  the  succession  to  the  “  Caesarian  ”  line, 


*  The  name  of  the  old  Celtic  chariot-god,  Domnall,  in  its  Scottish  or  Gaelic 
form  became  Domhnal  (in  which  mh  was  pronounced  v),  Latinized  Duvenaldus, 
and  is  the  modem  Donal(d).  The  British  or  Cymric  form  was  Dunnagual 
(in  which  gu  became  w)  or  Dungual,  Latinized  Dunwallo  ;  in  modern  Welsh 
Dyfnwal. 
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and  no  doubt  lived  in  tradition  as  Eoghan  or  Owain 
Caesarius.  When  the  tradition  was  Anglicized,  Eoghan 
(pronounced  nearly  as  Hughan)  might  be  shortened  to 
Hugh  ;  whence  the  “  Sir  Owen  Ceesarius  ”  of  the  legends 
handed  down  by  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  in  1671,  and  the 
“  Sir  Hugh  Cesario  ”  of  Sandford,  about  1675,  who  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  the  champion  or  giant  of  Inglewood. 


Pedigree  of  King  Owain  of  Cumbria. 


Cumbro-British  line. 
Arthgal ;  d.  872. 

Scottish  line. 

Kenneth  mac  Alpin,  k.  of  Alban  844-860. 

! 

Run  = 

1 

=  sister  of 

1 

Constantine  II., 
k.  of  Alban  863-877. 

1 

and  of  Aedh, 

k.  of  Alban,  877-878. 

Eoc 
k.  of  Strat 
k.  of  Alb 

iiaid 

lclyde  and 
in  878-889. 

Domhnall, 
k.  of  Alban  889-900. 

1 

Constantine  III., 
k.  of  Alban  900-942. 

1 

1 
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He  was  indeed  a  man  of  parts  in  a  stirring  time.  He 
was  nephew  and  ally  of  the  famous  king  Constantine  III., 
and  with  him  met  Eadward  the  Elder  who  came  north 
in  921  against  the  Vikings  and  their  allies,  the  Celts  of 
North  Britain.  They  met  at  Bakewell,  where  for  the 
first  time  the  Northern  powers  acknowledged  the  rising 
importance  of  the  Southern.  Manchester  was  then 
the  northernmost  point  to  which  the  Southern  English 
had  reached,  west  of  the  Danelaw.  Cumbria  therefore 
must  have  had  influence  over  the  Britons  and  the  inter¬ 
spersed  but  disorganized  Angles  north  of  Ribble.  Indeed 
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there  are  two  facts  which  remarkably  support  this  view. 
One  is  that  the  monuments  of  Lancashire  and  south¬ 
western  Yorkshire  show  no  trace  of  Danish  style  until 
a  later  stage  ;  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  they 
seem  to  be  still  Anglian,  though  debased.  This  means 
that  the  Danes  had  no  hold  of  that  region  ;  and  as  the 
Anglian  power  was  gone,  and  the  Mercian  had  not  reached 
it  as  yet,  whatever  rule  was  acknowledged  at  that  date 
must  have  been  that  of  Owain  of  Cumbria.  The  second 
fact  is  the  definite  statement  in  the  eleventh-century 
Life  of  St.  Cadroe,  that  the  saint  was  escorted,  at  a  date 
which  can  be  inferred  to  be  about  941-2,  by  Cumbrians 
from  the  court  of  Owain ’s  son  Duvenald  to  Leeds  ;  and 
that  Leeds  was  then  “  the  boundary  between  the  North¬ 
men  and  the  Cumbrians  ”  (for  further  details  see  the 
Thoresby  Society’s  Miscellanea,  xxii.,  326).  This  can 
only  mean  that  the  earlier  British  kingdom  of  Loidis  and 
Elmete  (south-western  Yorkshire)  had  reverted  to  its 
ancient  nationality  in  politics  and  had  joined  Cumbria  ; 
though  its  art  remained  chiefly  Anglian,  as  the  monu¬ 
ments  show. 

Where  then  was  the  court  of  Owain’s  greater  Cumbria  ? 
Dumbarton  was  much  too  far  north  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  realm  which  extended  two  hundred  miles  south  of 
Clyde-mouth  ;  and  relations  with  the  north  were  friendly  ; 
the  enemies  were  to  south  and  east.  At  this  time  Carlisle 
was  in  ruins  ;  there  are  no  monuments  of  this  age  there, 
though  many  of  earlier  and  later  dates.  To  keep  his  eye 
on  the  Danes  who  might  come  over  Stainmoor,  or  the 
Norse  arriving  by  this  time  on  the  western  coasts,  and 
the  Southerns  advancing  from  Mercia,  the  king  of  Cumbria 
would  need  a  central  position  on  the  Roman  roads — then 
the  only  roads.  The  one  central  position  was  Penrith — 
Penrhydd,  the  “  head  or  chief  ford  ”  on  the  main  lines 
of  communication  south  of  Carlisle.  It  lay  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  river  beyond  which  the  two  great  roads  from 
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Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  met,*  and  at  the  spider’s  point 
of  vantage  in  the  cobweb  of  roads  radiating  to  the  coast. 
Penrith  is  also  the  place  where  there  is  the  most  consider¬ 
able  group  of  monuments  of  this  age,  and  of  no  other 
pre-Norman  age.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  in  which 
Cymric  place-names  remain  in  some  abundance,  showing 
late  persistence  of  Cumbro-Britons,  together  with  a 
number  of  hybrid  names  indicating  mixture  with  Angles 
(see  Prof.  Ekwall,  Scandinavians  and  Celts  in  the  N.-W. 
of  England,  p.  117).  And  this  is  the  state  of  culture 
revealed  by  the  Giant’s  Thumb,  which  is  the  work  of  a 
craftsman  with  Anglian  traditions  half-forgotten. 

Near  Penrith  is  Dacre.  The  Lion  stone,  of  about 
800  a.d.,  shows  that  the  site  had  importance  then  as  a, 
place  of  burial  for  some  great  personage.  It  was  probably 
therefore  an  abbey  at  that  time,  and  this  adds  to  the 
reasons  for  identifying  it  with  the  Dacore  where  Bede 
says  there  was  a  monastery  in  698.  The  Adam  and  Eve 
stone,  of  about  king  Owain’s  time,  I  shows  that  the  abbey 
still  survived,  suggesting  a  continuous  history .J  And  as 
monasteries  could  afford  hospitality,  and  were  safe¬ 
guarded,  as  neutral  ground,  by  religious  feeling,  here 
would  be  the  natural  place — rather  than  at  Owain’s 
stronghold — for  the  meeting  of  the  three  kings  in  926, 
when  TEthelstan  had  come  over  Stainmoor  from  York 
to  settle  the  fate  of  Britain  with  Owain  and  Constantine, 
and  when  the  Celtic  kings  agreed  “  to  forsake  idolatry  ” 
— in  the  language  of  the  time  meaning  to  give  up  their 

*  The  road  from  Penrith  to  Lancashire  and  Mercia  went  straight  from  the 
ford  of  Penrith  southward,  according  to  the  important  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Percival  Ross  in  Art.  I.  of  this  volume. 

t  See  these  Transactions,  o.s.  xi.,  228  ;  n.s.  xii,  157  ;  Calverley,  p.  113  ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  treaty  disadvantageous  to  Cumbria,  and  soon 
broken,  could  be  the  subject  of  this  design. 

J  It  was  only  where  the  first  Danish  invasion  prevailed  that  abbeys  were 
destroyed.  Dacre  lies  off  the  main  road  of  Halfdan’s  raiders  in  876,  w'ho 
similarly  seem  to  have  left  the  Ruthwell  cross  untouched,  because  it  was  not 
in  their  path,  while  they  probably  destroyed  Hoddam  which  lay  on  the  main 
road.  It  may  be  added  that  Dacre  in  Yorkshire,  sometimes  identified  with, 
the  Dacre  of  Bede  and  Aithelstan,  has  no  pre-Norman  monuments. 
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friendship  with  idolaters,  the  heathen  Vikings.  It  is 
obvious  that  Owain,  already  king  of  mixed  Britons  and 
English,  was  encouraging  the  settlement  of  Norse,  as 
good  sheep-farmers  and  hardy  fighters.  From  his  point 
of  view  it  was  sound  policy  ;  from  /Ethels tan’s  it  meant 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Southern  England. 

But  Owain  could  not  forsake  the  Vikings.  Constantine 
married  his  daughter,  Owain’s  cousin,  to  Olaf  Cuaran, 
the  most  restless  of  the  Viking  leaders,  and  the  son  of 
Sigtrygg,  whom  /Ethelstan  had  expelled  from  York. 
This  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  /Ethelstan 
came  down  on  the  North  in  933-4  (Symeon  of  Durham), 
routed  Owain  and  Constantine,  and  marched  through 
Cumbria  to  Forfarshire,  while  his  ships  attacked  the 
Norse  settlements  as  far  north  as  Caithness,  showing 
plainly  that  the  object  of  his  attack  was  the  Ravens  whom 
Owain  led. 

In  return,  Constantine  and  Owain  called  to  their  aid 
all  the  Vikings  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  937  advanced 
into  Cumberland  on  their  way  to  York.  /Ethelstan 
marched  once  more  over  Stainmoor,  drove  them  back 
across  the  Solway,  and  brought  them  to  bay  at  Burns- 
wark  (Mr.  George  Neilson,  Scot.  Hist.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1909), 
where  he  won  the  great  victory  of  Brunanburh.  Owain 
is  not  named  among  the  slain,  but  thenceforth  he  dis¬ 
appears — perhaps  into  a  monastery,  like  many  another 
dethroned  king  in  those  days.  Duvenald  (“  Dunmail  ”) 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead  until  he  too,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  was  driven  out  by  /Ethelstan ’s  son  Eadmund, 
and  Cumbria  was  handed  over  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots, 
on  condition  of  his  alliance  against  the  Vikings. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Owain,  like  his  cousin  by 
marriage,  Olaf  Cuaran,  became  the  hero  of  legends. 
Olaf  is  the  original  of  Havelock  Cuheran  and  other  rom¬ 
ances  ;  he  is  probably  connected  also  with  the  Hamlet 
saga.  Owain,  the  last  great  local  leader,  became  the 
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giant  of  Inglewood,  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  Giant’s 
Grave,  and  somehow  to  have  left  his  mark  on  the  Giant’s 
Thumb.  He  was  known  as  “  Caesarius  ”  as  inheriting 
the  last  trace  of  Roman  tradition  in  Britain.  He  was, 
in  defeat,  the  hermit  or  robber  of  the  caves  of  Isis  Parlis  ; 
in  his  strength,  a  slayer  of  monsters,  both  men  and  beasts, 
“  like  a  knight  errant.”  His  memory  even  mingles  with 
the  Arthurian  legends,  many  of  which  are  of  North  British 
origin  (like  Tristram  and  Gisolda  or  Iseult)  and  of  the 
Viking  age  (like  Gawain’s  horse,  Gringolet,  according  to 
Professor  I.  Gollancz  in  the  Sagabook  of  the  Viking  Club, 
v.,  104).  Owain  was  traditionally  lord  of  Castle  Ewain 
(Hutchinson,  1794 ;  i.,  402)  connected  with  Gawain’s 
adventures  ;  and  close  to  Penrith  is  King  Arthur’s  Round 
Table,  so  called  in  Camden’s  time  and  owing  the  name 
to  the  persistence  of  Cymric  tradition  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  the  last  great  resistance  was  put  up  against 
the  “  Saxons.” 

Not  only  these  slight  connexions  can  be  adduced  ; 
there  is  something  more  definite,  and  highly  curious,  in 
the  confusion  of  Owain  with  his  mythological  namesake, 
Owain  son  of  Urien,  in  the  Mabinogion.  The  story  of 
“  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,”  telling  of  Owain’s  adven¬ 
tures  as  a  knight  errant,  ends  with  this  paragraph  : — 

Thenceforward  Owain  dwelt  at  Arthur’s  court,  greatly 
beloved,  as  the  head  of  his  household,  until  he  went  away 
with  his  followers  ;  and  those  were  the  arnvy  of  three  hundred 
Ravens  which  Kenverchvn  had  left  him.  And  wherever 
Owain  went  with  these  he  was  victorious 

Who  the  Ravens  were  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the 
still  earlier  (twelfth  century?)  story  in  the  Mabinogion 
called  “  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy.”  it  tells  how  a  man 
dreamt  of  the  meeting  of  the  hosts  of  king  Arthur,  in 
the  days  when  men  were  giants,  for  the  great  battle  of 
Caer  Badon.  To  join  the  Britons  came  men  of  Norway, 
nlothed  in  white  (the  “  white  strangers,”  Fingall,  as  they 
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were  called  by  the  Celts  of  the  Viking  age),  and  men 
from  Denmark,  clothed  in  black  (the  “  black  strangers,” 
Dub  h"  all) — a  feature  obviously  of  much  later  time  than 
the  “  Arthurian  ”  epoch,  in  which  the  battle  of  Caer 
Badon  is  traditionally  dated  516  a.d.  While  waiting  for 
the  advance,  Arthur  plays  chess  with  Owain  ab  Urien. 
Messengers  come  to  Owain,  one  alter  another  telling  him 
that  Arthur’s  men  are  teasing  his  Ravens.  “  Lord, 
forbid  them,”  he  says.  “  Play  thy  game,”  says  Arthur. 
Then  the  tide  of  the  quarrel  turns,  and  messengers  come 
to  Arthur  with  the  news  that  the  Ravens  are  slaughtering 
the  Britons.  “  Forbid  thy  Ravens,”  says  Arthur. 

Lord,”  answers  Owain,  “  play  thy  game  :  ”  until  at 
last  Owain  restrains  his  Ravens,  and  the  army  is  ready 
to  march  against  the  enemy.  In  this  it  is  clear  that 
Owain ’s  Ravens  were  the  Vikings,  and  that  the  story 
embodies  an  incident  of  the  Viking  age  worked  into  the 
Arthurian  cycle.  Indeed  it  is  an  incident  very  likely  to 
have  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,* 
at  which  Owain  of  Cumbria  figured— from  the  native 
British  point  of  view — as  leader  of  the  Vikings.  And  so 
his  personality,  a  few  generations  later,  was  merged  in 
that  of  the  more  distant  Owain  ab  Urien,  himself  identified 
with  the  sun  hero  of  primitive  Celtic  mythology  (Rhys, 
Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  429). 

Owain,  though  a  Scot,  was  the  last  great  leader  of  the 
British,  properly  so  called  :  we  are  all  “  British  ”  now — - 
that  is  one  of  time’s  revenges.  And  the  tradition  is  not 
unreasonable  which  connects  him  with  this  ancient  cross 


*  Without  pressing  the  analogy  too  far,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  account 
of  Brunanburh  (Vinheidi)  in  Egil’s  saga  says  that  Aithelstan  put  off  the 
battle  for  a  week,  and  then  twice  for  three  days  more,  sending  offers  of  tribute 
to  the  Vikings  and  their  Allies  ;  and  “  Olaf  and  his  captains  sat  in  council, 
wherein  opinions  were  much  divided.”  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy  tells  that 
before  the  battle  (of  Badon)  the  Saxons  sent  “  to  crave  a  truce  of  Arthur 
for  a  fortnight  and  a  month.  And  Arthur  rose  and  went  to  take  counsel  .  .  . 

with  many  of  the  men  of  Norway  and  Denmark . and  lo  !  there  came 

four-and-twenty  asses  with  their  burdens  of  gold  and  silver  .  .  bringing 
tribute  to  Arthur . ” 
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in  Penrith  churchyard.  It  is  possible — more  must  not 
be  said — that  he  himself  erected  it  to  the  memory  of 
some  important  person,  such  as  his  father.  At  any  rate 
it  remains  a  witness  to  the  short-lived  glory  of  Penrith 
as  capital  of  the  land  of  the  Cumbri  a  thousand  years 
ago. 
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Art.  VIII. — Lengleys  : — A  shy  Pavva,  Ashy  Cotesford  and 
Highhead.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Ragg, 
M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

IN  the  Pipe  Roll  for  Everwichsir  (Yorkshire)  of  22 
Henry  II.  (1176),  when  Randulf  deGlanvill  was  Sheriff, 
occurs  among  the  Pleas  in  Westmorland  the  name  of 
Ricardus  Anglicus  as  giving  account  for  2  marks  and 
paying  one.  He  was  amerced  to  that  extent  for  his 
share  in  surrendering  Appleby  Castle  to  the  King  of  Scots, 
together  with  Richard  de  Cotesford  (who  gave  an  account 
of  £10  and  paid  100s.)  and  others,  at  the  same  time  as 
Gospatrik  son  of  Orm.  The  location  of  Richard  Lengleys 
in  Westmorland  is  not  mentioned  nor  is  that  of  Richard 
de  Cotesford,  but  it  is  possible  to  trace  both  families 
and  fix  the  locality  of  both  from  near  this  time.  Each 
held  parts  of  Asby. 

In  30  Henry  II.  (1184),  Richard  de  Cotesford  paid 
one  mark  for  a  licence  to  have  a  final  concord  in  regard 
to  a  certain  assize,  but  for  what  end  we  are  not  told. 
In  1199  (1  John),  Hugh  de  Cotesford  rendered  account 
for  10  marks,  a  “  relief  ”  owed  to  the  king  on  his  succeeding 
to  the  possession  of  60s.  worth  of  land  in  Asby  owned  by 
his  uncle  Richard,  to  whom  he  claimed  to  be  heir.  He 
paid  five  marks  and  owed  live.  Richard’s  widow  in  1200 
paid  four  marks  to  be  allowed  to  be  married  to  the  man 
she  wished  to  have,  and  she  seems  to  have  married 
William  de  Askeby  (in  1202).  He  would  appear  to  be 
a  grandson  of  Durand  (of  Great  Asby).  I  take  it  that 
the  amercements  made  on  the  various  owners  in  West¬ 
morland  for  the  surrender  of  Appleby  Castle  were  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  assessments  of  their  estates  in  the 
county  ;  and  if  this  was  so,  the  Lengleys  family  at  that 
time  held  less,  than  the  Cotesfords.  About  1200  A.D.r 
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Robert  son  of  Durand  gave  to  Byland  Abbey  two  acres 
and  one  rood  in  Asby.  The  gift  and  charter  were  attested 
by  Adam,  rector  of  Asby  and  dean  of  Westmorland  (of 
Durand’s  kin),  Henry  de  Suleby,  William  le  Engleys, 
Hugh  de  Cotesford  and  Geoffrey  his  brother. 

Certain  Cotesford  and  Suleby  lands,  as  we  shall  see,  fell 
into  Lengleys  possession  by  marriages,  and  lands  of  other 
families  in  Asby  were  sold  to  them.  For  instance  those 
of  the  family  of  le  Scot,  of  whom  Robert  le  Scot  gave  to 
Matthew  de  Bolteby  land  in  Asby  and  to  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  Ralvescroft  there  and  other  lands  :  his  charter 
was  attested  by  the  same  Adam  rector  of  Asby  and  dean, 
Robert  and  Geoffrey  de  Cotesford  and  William  Lengleys. 
He  afterwards  let  to  ‘  ferm  ’  to  William  Lengleys  and  his 
heirs  all  his  land  under  the  rock  above  Griseburghanes 
and  near  Ramire  and  in  Olmis  in  Great  Asby.  The 
service  for  these  was  2d.  at  the  fair  of  St.  Lawrence  of 
Appleby.  They  who  witnessed  the  charter  were  Henry 
de  Sulebi  and  Walter  de  Windesover  (Windsor)  knights, 
Adam  de  Derewentwater,  Robert  son  of  Gilbert  de 
Askebi,  Robert  de  Cotesford,  Adam  de  Crosseby,  John  de 
Harcla,  Michael  de  Harcla,  Adam  de  Soureby  and  Geoffrey 
de  Cotesford  and  William  his  brother.  This  is  followed 
by  a  document  (c.  1230)  which  tells  that  Robert  le  Scot, 
son  of  Robert  le  Scot  of  “  Eskeby,”  “  in  his  free  power 
and  sane  mind  and  of  his  own  will  ” — was  he  thought 
not  sound,  for  the  clause  is  unusual  except  in  a  widow’s 
document  ? — sold  to  John  son  of  Richard  Lengleys  all 
his  cultivated  land  in  Asby  that  lay  between  the  land  of 
Geoffrey  de  Cotesford  and  that  of  Adam  the  dean,  of 
Asby,  with  its  rights  of  common  and  other  rights.  This 
time  all  services  were  given  up  with  the  land.  But  John 
son  of  Richard  Lengleys,  gave  16s.  and  half  of  a  “  skcp  ” 
of  malt  ( brasii )  for  the  land.  To  this  charter,  in  addition 
to  some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  last  charters,  we  have 
William  son  of  Richard  Lengleys. 
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Later,  in  1246,  the  year  of  the  shrievalty  of  Ralph  de 
Nottingham  (Feet  of  Fines,  35  Hen.  III.,  a  document 
which  I  did  not  find  at  the  Record  Office)  William  son  of 
William  Lengleys  quitclaimed  to  Robert,  son  of  John  de 
Ormisheved  (Ormeside)  his  rights  in  part  of  Brekis  at  the 
head  of  the  meadow  “  where  it  stretches  itself  towards  a 
.grey  stone  in  uno  condorso” — junction  of  ridges  1  presume. 
Robert  de  Cotisford  and  Peter  his  son  witnessed  this  and 
Robert  lord  of  Asby  and  his  son  Robert.  In  the  same 
year  Robert  son  of  Gilbert  do  Askeby  confirmed  to  Wil¬ 
liam  son  of  William  Lengleys  4J  acres  of  land  and  1  of 
meadow  in  Asby,  for  his  services.  These  were  the  bits 
of  land  at  “  Grisburghanvs  ”  which  once  were  those  of 
Adam  the  rector  his  uncle — Adam  dean  of  Westmorland 
-  and  2J  acres  above  “  Beuchamp.”  The  service  owed 
to  him  for  this  was  id.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity. 
John  de  Morvill,  Richard  de  Suleby,  Robert  de  Yaven- 
wyth  (Yanwath),  Thomas  de  Mussegrave,  William  de 
Warthecop,  William  de  Charthenay,  Thomas  Buath, 
Thomas  de  Bonville,  Leoninus  de  Sulleby,  Peter,  son  of 
Robert  de  Cotesford,  Richard  de  Appelby  “  and  others  ” 
witnessed  this.  This  land  of  Beuchamp  together  with 
some  in  Hauborhanes  had  been  given  and  confirmed  by 
Thomas  de  Slegil  to  William  “  le  Eggelays  ”  of  “  Haskeby” 
for  a  sum  of  money  which  William  had  provided  “  in 
his  need  ”  as  was  the  formula,  and  the  service  was  id. 
at  St.  Lawrence  the  Martyr  for  all  demands  ;  the  land 
was  warranted  to  William  Lengleys.  This  grant  is 
witnessed  by  Thomas  de  Mosegrave,  sheriff  (?  1252), 
Robert  lord  of  “  Haskeby,”  Thomas  de  Hellebec,  Robert 
de  Overton  (Orton),  Peter  de  “  Kottesfort”  and  “others.” 
In  the  series,  of  which  few  are  left,  it  is  numbered  59. 
Robert  lord  of  Asby  was  apparently  son  of  Gilbert,  not  a 
Lengleys,  but  of  the  Durand  family.  Next  conies  the 
■earliest  charter  concerning  Little  Asby.  In  this  Richard 
de  Slegil  confirms  to  William  son  of  William  Lengleys 
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two  bovates  there  which  Simon  the  lord’s  servant  ( garcio ) 
had  held  of  him  ;  this  also  for  money  given  to  him  in 
need.  The  service  to  himself  was  given  up  and  only 
that  of  id.  at  Appleby  Fair  to  the  chief  lord,  and  the 
forinsec  service  (the  king’s)  retained.  Thus  the  transfer 
was  complete. 

Then  Eva,  daughter  of  Robert  son  of  Geoffrey  of 
Great  Asby,  gave  to  William  son  of  William  Lengleys  all 
her  land  in  Ralphe  Croft  and  a  rood  of  land  in  Crokelands 
which  Robert  son  of  Geoffrey  her  father  had  given  her 
in  Great  Asby.  In  the  same  way  need  of  money  and 
money  given  are  mentioned  as  the  reason  :  this  deed 
Thomas  de  Musgrave,  sheriff,  Sir  Robert  de  Askeby, 
Peter  de  Cotesford,  Thomas  de  Slegil,  Adam  le  Engleis 
“and  others  ’’  witnessed.  And  Thomas  de  “  Slegilc  ” 
himself  (about  1252)  for  the  same  reasons  handed  over 
to  William  son  of  William  Lengleys  the  rents  which 
Alan  Bene  gave  for  two  bovates  in  Great  Asby,  and  all 
his  rights  in  homage,  wards,  escheats  and  reliefs  belonging 
thereto  for  the  service  of  id.  at  St.  Lawrence  Fair,  a 
charter  numbered  62.  Then  some  twenty  years  later 
Thomas  son  of  Symon  son  of  Richard  “  de  veteri 
Askeby  ”  granted  and  confirmed  to  Sir  Robert  le  Engleys 
of  Little  Asby  three  roods  in  Ralfcroft  in  Great  Asby  and 
three  roods  above  the  “  Standan  Stane  ”  in  Little  Asby 
in  exchange  for  his  land  above  the  “  Standand  Stane.” 
Robert  de  Jauvenwith  (Yanwath)  sheriff,  Michael  de 
Harcla,  Henry  de  Staveley,  Robert  de  Suleby,  Nicholas 
de  Musgrave,  Peter  de  Cottisford,  Thomas  de  Slegille,. 
Thomas  Bueth,  Thomas  Albus*  of  Great  Asby  “and 
others  ”  were  witnesses. 

Out  of  the  lands  of  the  Bornes  or  Bruns  Peter  Brun 
of  “  Ascheby  ”  gave  to  John  Lengleys  of  “  Ascheby  ” 
and  his  heirs  3  acres  in  Mavsingile.  This  portion  seems 
to  have  been  in  Great  Asby,  for  John  was  to  grind 


*  Called  Thomas  le  Wyte  in  another  charter. 
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at  the  mill  of  Sir  Robert — thus  called  simply — evidently 
Sir  Robert  de  Askeby.  Robert  the  knight,  Alan  de 
Berewys,  Adam  de  “  Scleghil,”  Robert  de  Cotisford, 
John  de  Berewis,  Wyoth  de  Smerdale  “  and  others  ” 
attested  this.  And  Robert  the  knight  confirms  it  by 
a  charter  (c.  1240)  to  which  Henry  de  Suleby,  Thomas  de 
“  Mussegraf,”  William  Lengleys,  Robert  de  Cottesford, 
“  Alanan  ”  de  Berewis  and  Thomas  Bueth  are  witnesses. 

In  about  1250  came  a  second  advance  in  position  of 
the  Lengleys  family  through  the  marriage  of  William  son 
of  William  to  Ydonea,  daughter  of  Henry  de  Suleby 
(appendix,  document  I.)  and  the  grant  by  Henry  to  him 
m  frank  marriage  of  common  of  pasture  in  Crosby 
Gerard  (Garret).  This  enhanced  what  had  been  gained 
earlier  by  the  marriage  of  William  his  father  (William  son 
of  Richard)  to  Christiana  de  Cotesford  ;  but  it  will  be 
here  convenient  to  review  the  Cotesford  history  and  to 
follow  up  the  Soulby  relationships  and  developments 
next. 

The  Cotesfords  had  become  possessed  of  Melkanthorp 
(Melkinthorp)  and  a  charter  of  c.  1260  shows  that  Adam 
de  Cotesford*  made  Hugh  de  Soureby  his  attourney  for 
paying  a  “  ferm  ”  of  2s.  yearly  out  of  the  land  which 
Hugh  held  of  him  there  to  Robert  le  Engleys  of  Asby. 
At  least,  such  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  deed. 

In  Asby,  Hugh  de  “  Codesfurd  ”  (according  to  the 
spelling  on  his  seal  in  another  deed)  confirmed  to  Hugh, 
son  of  Adam  Borne,  for  homage  and  service  (i.e.  in  cornage 
tenure)  two  bovates  which  Adam,  Hugh’s  father,  had  held 
of  Richard  de  Cotesford  his  uncle.  This  Hugh  is  the 

*  Cotesford  from  which  this  family  must  derive  its  name  is  a  village  near 
Bicester,  Oxon.  Presumably  the  family  was  one  of  those  planted  in  West¬ 
morland  by  William  Rufus.  Beuchamp  (Beauchamp)  which  occurs  as  a 
portion  of  Asby  and  also  as  a  family  name  in  Westmorland  may  easily  have 
given  rise  to  that  local  surname,  and  if  so  the  family  did  not  belong  to  the 
great  family  of  Beauchamp.  The  Lengleys  family  may  easily  have  been  one 
of  these  planted  families. 
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Hugh  of  the  Pipe  Roll  of  7  John,  above  mentioned. 
The  witnesses  are  Gilbert  de  Askeby,  Adam  rector  of 
Asby,  Richard  de  Levington,  William  Lengleys,  Alan  de 
Warthecop,  Geoffrey  de  Cotesford  and  William  his  brother, 
Adam  de  Crossebi,  Richard  de  Cameraria  (Chambers), 
William  son  of  Ivo  “  and  others.”  The  seal  has  the 
usual  fleur  de  lys  of  that  period. 

This  larger  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Bornes  (Bruns) 
was  granted  by  Robert  le  Born,  chaplain,  to  Richard  son 
of  Peter  de  Cotesford  and  fell  into  Lengleys  possession 
later.  In  ariother  grant  Hugh  de  Cotesford  gives  to 
Geoffrey  his  nephew  for  homage  and  service  half  the  land 
of  Askeby  which  was  Richard’s  his  uncle’s,  except 
the  chief  messuage  and  croft  and  clearing  ( virgult )  and 
excepting  the  land  and  services  of  Robert  le  Scot  and 
the  land  “in  alms”  of  St.  Mary  of  Carlisle,  and  that  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  A  pound  of  pepper  was  the 
service  and  the  forinsec  service,  which  Geoffrey  was  to  do. 
The  witnesses  to  this  were  Thomas  son  of  Gospatrik, 
Gervase  Daincurt,  Gilbert  de  Lon[castre],  Anselm  son  of 
Michael  (le  Fleming),  Robert  son  of  Robert,  Walter  son  of 
Durand  and  Peter  his  son,  Walter  de  Harcla,  Hugh  de 
Caberg,  Wido  de  Hellebec,  John  de  Helton,  Laurence  de 
Newbigging,  William  son  of  Adam  de  Bodeltone  (Bolton), 
William  son  of  Robert  de  Askeby  and  Gilbert  his  brother, 
Richard  Lengleys  and  Richard  the  cleric.  Thomas  son  of 
Gospatrik  died  as  is  known  in  1200.  Another  deed,  a  little 
earlier  even,  is  that  of  Richard  de  Cotesford,  granting 
to  Geoffrey  de  Cotesford  for  homage  and  service  (i.e.  in 
cornage  tenure)  a  moiety  of  his  land  in  Melkanthorp,  the 
chief  messuage  there  and  the  croft  below  the  road  (subtus 
viam)  free  from  all  service  except  one  pound  of  cumin  at 
the  Fair  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  forinsec  service.  To  this 
deed  Gilbert  the  Seneschal,  Thomas  son  of  Gospatrik, 
Anselm  de  Furness,  Henry  de  Redeman,  Roger  de  Burton, 
Gervase  de  Aincurt,  Thomas  de  Hellebec,  John  Taylebois, 
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Alan  de  “  Penigtone,”  and  William,  son  of  Robert  are- 
witnesses.  Adam,  who  in  the  charter  previously  men¬ 
tioned  made  de  Soureby  attorney  to  receive  payment 
from  Robert  Engle ys  for  this  land,  was  nephew,  I  think, 
of  the  younger  Geoffrey  ;  Eudo  de  Cotesford,  who  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  “  le  Engellavs  ”  all  his  lands  in  Great  Asby, 
half  an  acre  at  Watergill,  one  rood  at  Heselgill,  one  rood 
and  a  half  at  the  Fell,  was  two  generations  later.  This 
last  grant  is  witnessed  by  Robert  de  Askeby,  knight, 
Henry  de  Wardecopp,  sheriff  (1314),  John  de  Cotesford, 
William  Malye,*  Richard  de  Langdale  “  and  others.” 
Its  seal  has  a  dog  curled  round  and  “  Cave  ”  as  inscription. 

More  land  of  the  Cotesfords  came  direct  to  William 
Lengleys  through  his  wife  Christiana  daughter  of  Geoffrey, 
who  also  granted  out  of  what  she  had  succeeded  to  as 
inheritance  to  her  younger  son  Adam,  son  of  William 
Lengleys,  for  homage  and  service  (i.e.  in  cornage  tenure)  2 
bovates  in  Great  Asby.  The  service  was  to  be  1  lb.  of  cumin 
at  St.  Lawrence  (fair)  of  Appleby  and  forinsec  service. 
Adam  and  his  heirs  were  to  grind  at  her  mill  to  the  13th 
measure  ( vas )  and  to  do  service  for  the  mill  just  as  other 
tenants  did.  In  1260  comes  a  charter  of  William  son  of 
William  Lengleys  confirming  to  Adam  these  two  bovates 
given  by  his  grandfather  and  his  mother.  He  was  of 
course  by  inheritance  Adam’s  overlord.  This  charter 
identifies  the  bovates  as  the  tenement  once  held  by 
Matthew  de  Bolteby  ;  one  halfpenny  at  Christmas  and 
the  other  attached  services  were  the  conditions  of  tenure. 
William  also  gave  to  Adam  100s.  in  money  and  quit¬ 
claimed  two  bovates  in  Little  Asby  which  Robert  Fleming 
had  held  of  him  “  at  ferm.”  Adam  was  not  to  alienate, 
and  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  to  Adam  all  this  was  to 
revert  to  William’s  heirs.  Sir  Robert  de  Askeby,  Sir 
John  de  Moraville,  Thomas  de  Musegrave,  Leoninus  de 
Suleby,  Henry  de  Staveley,  Thomas  Buet  and  William 


*  Elsewhere  Maiil  and  Mayl. 
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de  Wateby  are  the  named  witnesses.  The  charter  had 
two  seals  and  was  a  chirograph  and  thus  an  early  sort 
of  indenture.  One  seal  is  gone,  the  other  has  what  was 
clearly  a  lion  rampant  and  “  S[igil]l.  Ade.  hi  VV 
Anglici  ”  as  inscription.  It  appears  to  me  probable 
and  more  than  probable  that  of  this  younger  branch 
came  the  William  Lengleys  of  Little  Asby  who  also  had 
tenements  in  Appleby  and  settled  at  Highhead,  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Other  land  in  Asby  which  came  into  Lengleys  possession 
was  granted  by  Mauld,  widow  of  Roger  Monting,  to  a 
later  Richard  de  Cotesford.  According  to  its  description 
part  of  this  lay  between  the  toft  of  Sir  Robert  le  Engleys 
and  “  the  tree  which  stands  at  the  head  of  her  house 
outside  the  foss  ”  :  six  acres  of  land  and  a  half  acre  of 
meadow  lay  at  le  Wythkeld  in  Great  Asby  and  half  an 
acre  at  Swynlatermire.  Richard  brother  of  John  de 
Cotesford  also  gave  over  to  Sir  Robert  le  Engleys,  knight, 
of  Little  Asby  his  whole  toft  and  garden  in  Laythgrym, 
his  garden  in  Thistelholme  and  other  lands  ;  the  wit¬ 
nesses  to  this  were  Robert  de  Askeby  and  John  de  Rosgil 
knights,  Henry  de  Warthecopp  sheriff  (1314),  Richard 
de  Blencanshope  and  John  de  Cotesford.  The  seal  is 
as  before,  a  dog  lying  curled  up  and  the  inscription 
“  Cave.”  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Lengleys’  family 
succeeded  through  the  Cotesford  marriage  to  Melkin- 
thorpe. 

But  the  main  result  is  clear :  through  Christiana  de  Cotes¬ 
ford  and  her  marriage  to  William  Lengleys  (son  of  Richard)- 
came  much  of  the  Cotesford  possessions  in  Asby  to  the 
Lengleys  family.  Then  to  Sir  Robert,  son  of  William 
son  of  William,  Robert  le  Strange,  of  a  family  which  has 
left  some  few  other  traces  in  Westmorland,  confirmed 
the  gift  of  two  bovates  in  Great  Asby  which  Geoffrey 
de  Layresthorp  once  held  of  him.  This  he  did  as  over- 
lord.  Sir  Richard  de  Creppinges,  sheriff,  Sir  Thomas  de 
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Musegrave,  Peter  de  Cotesford,  Robert  de  Burton  and 
“  others  ”  witnessed  this  (c.  1277).  In  the  same  year 
of  Richard  de  Creppinge’s  shrievalty,  Thomas  son  of 
William  de  Slegil,  living  in  Great  Asby  ( manens  in  willo 
de  Magna  Askeby)  released  to  Robert  le  Engleys  his 
whole  rents  in  money  and  in  cumin  which  William, 
father  of  Robert,  had  paid,  together  with  one  fourth  of 
the  mill  at  the  spring  (ad  fontem )  in  the  township  and  the 
rent  of  I2d.  which  Alan  Bene  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  for  (the)  two  bovates  of  land,  and  all  his  rights  in 
homage,  wards,  reliefs  and  escheats  and  land  in  Houburg- 
hanes  with  the  meadow  and  land  in  Beuchamp  and  all 
the  land  in  Ralphcrofte  and  a  bovate  of  land  which 
Henry  de  Stirkeland  held  of  him  and  the  rent  of  id.  for 
a  bovate  and  a  half  of  land  with  the  toft  which  lay 
between  the  toft  which  was  Alan  Bene’s  and  the  toft 
once  belonging  to  Henry  de  “  Vinanderuuat  ”  (Winan- 
derwath).  An  obscure  sentence  follows  which  I  take 
to  mean  that  Alan  Bene  had  sisters,  the  elder  of  whom 
held  land  under  Thomas  de  Slegil  which  was  included  in 
this  grant  ;  it  was  held  apparently  in  cornage  also. 
Robert  had  purchased  all ;  the  cornage  mesne  lord’s 
rights  as  well.  The  witnesses  to  this  are  Richard  de 
Creppinges,  sheriff,  Sir  Robert  de  Askeby,  Sir  Henry  de 
Staveley,  “  Vill[el]m[u]s  ”  de  Warthecop,  Robert  de 
“  Ormeshefd,”  Robert  de  Souleby  and  “  many  others.” 
This  charter  belongs  to  another  series  and  is  endorsed 
33  but  seems  to  be  one  of  only  two  of  that  series  left,  the 
other  being  a  quitclaim  to  William  (son  of  William) 
father  of  Sir  Robert  of  a  messuage  and  two  bovates  in 
Little  Asby  which  William  had  had  of  Richard  de  Slegil, 
uncle  of  Robert  son  of  Adam  de  Slegil  who  quitclaimed. 
This  followed  after  a  case  in  assize  of  7  Edward  I.  (1276). 
More  Slegil  lands  came  through  the  hands  of  William 
de  Brampton. 

Now  for  the  Soulby  marriage  and  its  results  (Appendix, 
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Charter  II.).  Ydonea,  daughter  of  Henry  de  Suleby, 
was  not  his  heir,  and  it  would  seem  that  even  at  that 
early  date  Soulby  had  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Mus¬ 
grave  family,  but  Henry  held  a  moiety  of  Crosby  Garret 
as  did  Richard  after  him,  which  part  also  fell  into  Mus- 
grave  ownership  later  and  was  shared  by  Sandfords 
afterwards.  There  is  in  Assize  Roll  990  of  29  Edward  I. 
(1300-1),  in  a  claim  made  by  John,  prior  of  Watton, 
against  Robert  son  of  Thomas  de  Musgrave,  rector  of 
Warthecop,  Richard  son  of  Richard  de  Musgrave  and 
Joan  his  wife,  and  others,  almost  the  only  light  we  get 
on  the  early  history  of  the  Soulby  family  and  of  Crosby 
Garret.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  this  case  tells  us 
that  the  whole  township  of  Crosby  Gerard  was  once  the 
property  of  William  de  Wytherheved  who  during  war 
time  in  those  parts  went  south  out  of  the  way  and  left 
this  township  derelict,  and  that  Randolph  Meschynes, 
chief  lord,  took  possession  of  the  place,  held  it  for  a  time 
in  his  own  hands  and  then  enfeoffed  in  it  Gerard  de  St. 
Aubyn  ( Sancto  Albino)  ancestor  of  Joan  de  Musgrave 
who  was  his  heir  ;  that  William  de  Wetherheved  returned 
afterwards  and  impleaded  Gerard.  The  case  between 
them  was  settled  by  a  concord  by  which  William  de 
Wetherheved  regained  possession  of  a  moiety,  to  be 
held  by  him  and  his  heirs,  and  the  other  moiety  remained 
in  the  ownership  of  Gerard  and  his  heirs.  They  added  that 
William  after  he  was  in  possession  of  the  moiety  gave  it 
together  with  his  “  consanguinea  ” — a  granddaughter 
apparently — to  Walter  de  Wyndesover  in  marriage,  and 
that  Walter  had  issue  and  so  to  his  life’s  end  held  it  by 
the  courtesy  of  England,  and  during  that  time  gave  all 
the  profits  of  receipts  from  estovers,  which  were  duly 
rendered  to  him,  for  life  to  Henry  de  Souleby,  ancestor 
of  the  same  Joan  (de  Musgrave).  When  Henry  died, 
Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  unwilling  to  keep  up  the  burden 
of  estovers,  surrendered  his  tenancy  to  Walter,  but 
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remained  in  possession  of  the  other  moiety  as  his  inherit¬ 
ance.  And  that  a  Prior  of  Watton  had  paid  yearly  to 
each  of  the  two  owners  half  a  mark  ;  and  that  Walter 
de  Windsor  afterwards  sold  to  the  Prior  his  moiety  ; 
and  the  Prior  on  the  strength  of  this  refused  to  Richard 
de  Souleby  the  J  mark  for  this  his  acquired  moiety  of 
the  common,  but  paid  that  for  Richard’s  moiety.  They 
said  that  Richard  afterwards  married  a  “  consanguinea” 
—  granddaughter  presumably — of  William  de  Daker  and 
was  emboldened  by  this  to  implead  the  Prior  ;  and  by  a 
concord  the  moiety  was  parted  between  them.  Richard 
thus  became  possessed  of  three  parts.  The  question  of 
the  “  approvements  ”  then  remained  (improvements, 
clearings  and  enclosures).  And  a  m,arsh  and  water 
which  had  produced  eels  and  which  Robert  de  Soulby 
had  stocked  with  fish  became  dry.  And  then  Richard’s 
tenants  and  others  encroached  on  the  Prior’s  rights  by 
drawing  therefrom  marl  for  their  land.  The  Prior  by 
the  verdict  given  at  this  assize  was  to  have  compensation 
for  this  marl. 

We  can  get  the  succession  of  the  Soulby  family  from 
this  and  from  the  following  Final  Concords,  viz.  :  n  John 
(1209)  between  Robert  de  Souleby,  applicant,  and  Henry 
de  Witenton,  deforciant  :  the  point  in  question  was  the 
advowson  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crosseby  Gerard  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  last  presentation.  Henry  quitclaimed  it  to 
Robert,  and  Robert  in  return  granted  a  carucate  and  a 
half  of  land  to  Henry  which  he  had  claimed  against 
William  brother  of  Henry  by  writ  of  right  ( per  brevi  de 
recto).  William  had  called  Henry  to  warrant  this  as 
part  apparently  of  10  bovates  he  had  granted  to  him. 
It  looks  as  if  the  Withentons  were  descendants  of  William 
de  Wetherheved.  In  9  Henry  III.  (1225)  Henry  de 
Withenton  claimed  against  Walter  de  Wyndesores  one 
and  a  half  carucates  in  Crosby  Gerard  and  the  right  was 
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given  as  Henry’s,  and  after  the  death  of  Walter  de  Windsor 
the  whole  holding  was  to  revert  to  Henry.* 

From  this  we  judge  that  Walter,  f  though  he  had  issue, 
left  none  living,  and  the  whole  of  this  Inquest  in  Assize 
as  well  as  other  evidence  seems  to  confirm  this. 

Robert  de  Suleby  was  followed  by  Henry,  the  father 
of  Idonea,  and  he  by  Richard  who  married  the  wife  of 
Dacre  descent.  Joan  de  Musgrave  apparently  claimed  to 
be  descended  from  both  owners,  de  St.  Aubyn  and  Wyther- 
heved  ;  Idonea  who  was  married  to  William  Lengleys 
was  apparently  only  descendant  of  Gerard  de  St.  Aubyn 
whose  daughter,  one  concludes,  Robert  de  Suleby  had 
married. 

It  would  seem  that  William  Lengleys,  son  of  Richard, 
married  a  second  wife  (?  Juliana) ,  and  for  her  had  purchased 
from  the  Abbey  of  Byland  a  sort  of  annuity  called  a 
livery,  to  be  received  by  her  at  the  Grange  of  Blaterne. 
In  her  widowhood  she  hands  this  over  in  1297  to  Robert 
son  of  William  who  was  grandson  to  William  son  of 
Richard,  during  her  life.  She  must  have  been  in  extreme 
old  age  or  have  been  married  when  much  younger  than 
her  husband.  For  what  reason  this  was  done  or  for 
what  recompense  is  not  said  in  her  charter,  which  is 
attested  by  Sir  Robert  de  Askeby  and  Sir  Thomas  de 
Hellebek  knights,  Nicholas  de  Cliburn,|  Sheriff  of  West¬ 
morland,  Henry  de  Warthecopp,  Flugh  the  cleric  “  and 
others.”  The  son  of  William  Lengleys  son  of  William 
and  Idonea  de  Suleby,  was  Sir  Robert  Lengleys. 

Sir  Robert  married  Idonea  daughter  of  John  de  Mor- 
ville,  through  which  marriage  he  came  into  possession  of 
a  moiety  of  Helton  Flechan,  she  being  co-heir  of  her 
brother  Robert  who  died  1290.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  moieties  between  Robert  and 

*  For  de  Withenton  see  “  Early  Lowther  and  de  Louther,”  these  Trans¬ 
actions,  N.S.  xvi.,  p.  108. 

t  For  the  various  Walters  de  Windsor  see  Prescott’s  Wetherkal,  pp.  232-3. 

}  Of  the  de  Tevle  family,  not  the  later  de  Cliburns. 
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Idonca  and  Margaret,  widow  of  Gilbert  de  Wessingtonr 
the  other  co-heir  ;  but  it  was  settled  by  Robert  planning 
the  partition  into  moieties  and  giving  to  Margaret  the 
choice  which  portion  she  would  take.  She  was  to  make 
her  choice  in  two  days  after  Holy  Cross  Day.  This  was 
in  1290,  and  the  agreement  which  contains  in  it  the 
clause  relating  to  the  dowry  of  Alice  de  Cabergh,  widow 
of  Robert,  was  made  out  so  that  the  Grange  of  Staynrig 
with  its  close  and  a  moiety  of  the  demesne  there,  and 
other  demesne  towards  the  south,  the  cattle  shed  there 
and  the  dovecote  ;  Saterhou  park,  the  sheepfolds  of 
Butterwick  and  the  closes,  the  hall  of  Gnype  and  garden 
and  one  half  of  its  cultured  lands,  the  heselcrowne,  what¬ 
ever  that  was,  and  other  lands,  being  the  moiety  not 
chosen  by  Margaret  de  Wessington,  remained  as  the 
possession  of  Robert  and  Idonea  Lengleys  and  their  heirs. 

In  1279,  as  a  somewhat  long  indenture  shows,  the 
standing  controversy  between  Sir  Robert  and  Robert  de 
Crosby  Gerard,  descendant  of  William  Wytherheved,  had 
been  settled  after  a  hearing  in  Assize.  Robert  of  Crosby 
Gerard  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  park  under  Swithenbanc, 
to  Hermitsete  and  to  the  parks  (enclosures)  near  the  house 
of  Robert  Lengleys  in  Tunnocmore,  and  to  the  whole  of 
the  land  which  lay  waste  (i.e.  was  not  ploughed  or  cul¬ 
tivated)  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  deed  above 
Stondineston  and  to  one  acre  and  a  half  lying  within  the 
ditch  of  Wigelmore,  reserving  however  common  of  pasture 
in  all  the  above  mentioned  places  in  the  open  season 
(exclusive  of  that  in  Tunnocmore  and  the  parks)  ;  but  it 
was  agreed  that  the  said  Robert  de  Crosseby  Gerard  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  should  always  have  common  of 
pasture  in  Little  Asby  to  reasonable  extent  as  belonged 
to  his  tenements  in  that  township.  If  the  cattle  of 
Robert  de  Crosby  Gerard  should  enter  the  said  parks  by 
reason  of  defective  enclosures  they  were  to  be  driven 
out  without  injury.  And  if  the  park  fences  fall  through 
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neglect,  Robert's  cattle  may  enter  without  causing  claim 
of  damage.  Robert  Lengleys  has  the  right  of  repair  in 
every  way.  If  the  tenants  of  Robert  Lengleys  dig  in 
the  stone  quarry  of  south  Swithenbank,  then  it  shall  be 
allowed  to  Robert  de  Crosby  and  his  tenants  to  dig  there 
on  the  same  conditions  as  others.  Robert  Lengleys  shall 
have  the  right  to  heighten  and  keep  up  the  enclosures  of 
parks  as  seems  him  best  and  to  complete  that  round  his 
house  and  that  in  Swithenbanc  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
begun  beyond  the  old  ditch  by  extending  it  towards  the 
spring  and  to  the  gates  of  Robert  de  Crosby’s  court,  if 
he  chooses.  For  this  concession  Robert  Lengleys  consents 
that  Robert  de  Crosby  and  his  heirs  shall  grind  all  the 
corn  grown  on  the  two  bovates  of  land  in  Little  Asby  in 
whatever  mill  they  wish.  And  if  they  prefer  to  grind  in 
his  mill  they  shall  do  so  to  the  30th  measure  free  of  fees 
and  suit.  Robert  Lengleys  shall  not  impark  nor  waste 
any  common  of  pasture  in  Little  Asby  nor  in  Ekergarth 
where  Robert  de  Crosby  has  common  rights,  save 
by  consent  of  Robert  de  Crosby  who  shall  have 
common  rights  in  Great  Asby  wherever  the  tenants 
of  Robert  Lengleys  have  them.  And  all  appeals  for 
admeasurements  and  questionings  at  law  are  to  end. 
Michael  de  Harcla,  sheriff,  Ranulf  de  Dacre,  Henry  de 
Staveley,  Robert  de  Soulebi,  knights,  Thomas  Bo  wet  and 
Nicholas  de  Mosegrave  are  the  witnesses. 

In  1298  was  granted  by  Sir  Robert  Lengleys  a  licence 
(Appendix,  document  III.)  of  a  sort  which  may  have  been 
more  usual  than  this  specimen,  rare  amongst  the  Lowther 
documents,  would  argue.  To  his  bondman  ( nativus )  and 
his  wife  and  f amity  permission  is  given  to  sojourn  outside 
the  bounds  of  the  Lengleys  lands  and  fee  in  Westmorland, 
except  in  places  where  they  might  claim  to  be  manumitted, 
and  to  remain  outside  unhindered  by  him  or  his  heirs,  for 
10  years  following  Pentecost  of  26  Edward  I.  (1298)  for  a 
payment  made  by  them  to  him.  They  were  to  render 
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to  him  2s.  yearly,  i2cl.  at  Pentecost,  and  I2d.  at  St. 
Martin’s  day.  And  they  found  as  sureties  for  the 
payment  Robert  son  of  Robert,  provost  of  Little  Asby, 
and  Richard  de  Crosseby,  but  it  did  not  include  in 
their  surety  the  right  belonging  to  him  in  the  goods  of 
the  bondmen  when  he  should  die.  This  had  no  need  of 
sureties.  It  was  due  to  him  as  his  lord,  for  goods  supplied, 
as  was  the  case  with  other  bondmen.  And  the  liberty 
was  reserved  to  Sir  Robert  at  the  end  of  io  years  to  bring 
back  and  possess  the  said  Thomas  his  wife  and  children 
wherever  they  may  be,  if  he  chose.  This  is  licence  to 
trade  in  Westmorland,  giving  part  of  his  profit  to  Sir 
Robert  who  supplied  some  part  of  the  goods. 

In  1296  *  Robert  Lengleys  was  millenar  (colonel)  of 
Westmorland  foot-levies  ;  in  1298  lie  took  1400  foot  to 
be  under  Surrey’s  command  in  Northumberland  ;  both 
he  and  his  son  John  were  at  Falkirk  in  1298.  Sir  Robert 
is  returned  in  Inq.  p.  mortem  533  of  8  Edward  II.  (1314)  as 
holding  under  Robert  de  Clifford  Little  Asby  and  a  moiety 
of  Helton  Flechan  and  was  therefore  living  then.  He  and 
Idonea  had  four  sons,  John,  William,  Thomas  and  Robert, 
of  whom  John  the  eldest  succeeded  him  in  Asby.  John 
was  in  service  and  in  the  Scottish  wars  in  1310,  1311  and 
1314.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  he  succeeded  to  Helton 
Flechan.  In  Assize  Roll  1404  of  a.d.  1331  a  case  is 
brought  into  Assize  and  note  of  a  charter  (not  quoted) 
being  brought  into  court,  whether  Idonea  widow  of 
Robert  Lengleys,  Thomas  Lengleys,  knight,  and  others 
had  deprived  William  Lengleys  of  £40  worth  of  rent  in 
Helton  Flechan,  Idonea  was  reported  to  have  died  and 
the  case  was  adjourned.  The  charter  was  most  likely 
much  like  that  given  in  Assize  Roll  1364  of  1334-5  where 
the  question  before  the  assize  is  whether  Thomas  Lengleys 
had  deprived  Robert  Lengleys  of  a  rent  of  the  same 


*  “  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Military  Levies,”  by  J.  E.  Morris,  M.  A., 
.these  Transactions,  n.s.  iii. ,  307-327. 
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amount  (£40)  in  Helton  Flechan,  and  the  charter  produced 
reads  thus  translated  : — “  Know  all  men  that  I,  Idonea 
relict  of  him  who  was  Robert  Lengleys,  in  my  legitimate 
widowhood  have  given  granted  and  by  this  my  present 
writing  confirmed  to  Robert  Lengleys  my  son  and  his 
heirs  £40  of  yearly  rent  to  be  received  at  two  terms  of 
the  year,  Pentecost  and  St.  Martin’s  day,  in  even  portions 
from  my  manor  of  Helton  Flechan  into  whose  soever 
hands  it  may  come,  except  those  of  William  Lengleys 
my  son  and  his  rightful  heirs.  And  if  it  chance  that  the 
:said  William  dies  leaving  no  heirs  then  Robert  may 
distrain  in  case  of  default  of  payment.”  The  document 
is  dated  Helton  Flechan,  the  Saturday  before  St.  Andrew, 
4  Edward  III.  (1330).  This,  taken  together  with  the 
grant  to  William,  tends  to  show  that  Thomas  was  in 
possession  of  Helton  at  the  time,  and  moreover  there  is  a 
grant  in  1333  in  Norman  French,  by  Thomas  le  filz 
Robert  Lengleys  to  Hugh  de  Louther,  chevaler,  and  his 
heirs,  of  100  cart-loads  of  turfs  yearly  from  his  turbary  of 
Helton  Flechan  to  be  taken  to  his  manor  of  Louther 
by  the  usual  routes  ;  and  a  grant  of  Free  Warren  of  date 
I339  (I3  Edward  III.)  to  Thomas  Lengleys  there,  and 
from  Idonea  de  Sandford’s  description  of  her  own  lands 
in  Westmorland  we  have  the  same  conclusion  to  come  to. 
The  moiety  of  Helton  had  been  given  to  her  father  by 
his  mother.  It  thus  stood  outside  the  entail  of  Little 
Asby,  to  which  we  are  coming  soon.  This  Robert,  the 
youngest  son,  appears  in  Assize  Roll  1364  of  1334-5  as 
accused  of  disseising  the  Abbot  of  Shap  and  others 
including  Eda  de  Culwen  and  John  de  Clyburn  and 
Henry  de  Cundale  of  rights  in  Bampton. 

Sir  John  Lengleys  seems  to  have  lived  till  1362,* 
though  at  Michaelmas  1329,  William  Lengleys  and  Elena 

*  A  charter  of  his  exists  of  1361,  and  he  is  returned  as  owner  of  Asby  in 
the  Inq.  p.m.  of  1362  (“  Feoffees  of  the  Cliffords,”  these  Transactions,  n.s.  viii). 
For  some  reason  he  placed  his  brother  William  in  Asby.  Perhaps  he  was 
badly  injured  when  his  horse  was  killed  at  Falkirk. 
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his  wife  had  a  final  concord*  which  gave  entail  of  the 
manor  of  Little  Asby  and  some  rents  in  Great  Asby, 
showing  that  John  had  no  heirs  and  that  they  had  them¬ 
selves  little  hope  of  any.  The  entail  is  first  to  Robert 
his  brother  and  his  heirs  ;  if  none  then  to  Thomas  and  his 
heirs.  If  none  then  to  John  son  of  Thomas  Daunay  and 
his  heirs  ;  if  none  then  to  Robert  son  of  Gilbert  de  Lan¬ 
caster  and  his  heirs ;  lastly  to  the  heirs  of  William,  f  In  these 
entails  one  is  accustomed  to  look  on  the  order  mentioned 
as  that  of  priority  of  birth  and  no  doubt  this  is  usually 
the  case.  I  have  seen  very  few  cases  which  left  on  my 
mind  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  not  so.  But  the 
presumption  here  is  positively  proved.  In  de  Banco- 
(Hil.  6  Richard  II.)  of  1383  and  Assize  Roll  1490  of  the 
same  year  there  are  two  cases,  one  in  each  which  bear  on 
the  point,  but  curiously  enough  no  pleadings  and  no- 
verdict  is  given  in  either  case.  The  de  Banco  case  is 
the  claim  of  Edmund  de  Sandford  and  Idonea  against 
William  de  Thornburgh  for  the  manor  of  Little  Asby  and 
the  rents  in  Great  Asby  and  the  “  Formedon  ”  (the 
original  entail)  is  given  and  also  the  actual  descent  by 
which  these  came  to  be  her  right.  The  Assize  case  is  that 
of  Thomas  de  Helton,  chaplain,  and  others  against 
Edmund  de  Sandford  and  Idonea  for  deprivation  of  rights 
in  Great  Asby  and  Bampton  Patrick  and  Cundal.  The 
same  entail  and  the  same  descent  is  given  ;  after  Sir 
"Robert  died,  the  lands  descended  to  John  as  son  and  heir, 
then  to  William  as  brother  and  heir  of  John  ;  then  they 
should  have  come  to  Thomas  brother  and  heir  of  William. 
The  Final  Concord  made  by  William  clashed  with  the 
original  entail  and  evidently  William  de  Thornburgh 

*  F.  H.  M.  Parker,  M.A.  quotes  this  Final  Concord  in  Transactions,  n.s.  xii,. 
:‘The  development  of  Inglewood”  as  rather  bearing  against  relationship  in 
the  Highhead  family,  Sir  William  not  being  mentioned  in  the  entail.  But 
the  Fine,  as  well  as  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas,  shows  plenty  of  nearer  possible 
heirs. 

t  Case  249,  file  7,  Edward  III. — the  manor  of  Little  Asby  and  4  messuages,. 
4  bovates  and  55  acres  of  land,  24  acres  of  meadow  and  2s.  2d.  rents  and  1  lb. 
of  pepper  in  Great  Asby. 
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entered  under  the  Final  Concord  which  postponed  the 
right  of  Thomas  to  that  of  Robert.  William  de  Thorn¬ 
burgh’s  wife  *  must  have  been  daughter  of  Robert,  and 
Robert’s  other  child  (a  son)  have  been  already  dead. 
The  only  traces  of  him  are  as  being  in  the  king’s  service. 
The  result,  was  that  Edmund  de  Sandford  and  Idonea 
succeeded,  apparently  without  a  struggle,  and  shows 
that  the  later  Final  Concord  was  not  allowed  to  upset  the 
original  entail.  Idonea  de  Morville’s  preference  of  her 
third  son  Thomas  as  her  successor  in  Helton  seems  to 
have  caused  the  doubt.  In  this  action  she  exercised 
her  own  right,  but  could  not  alter  the  Little  Asby  entail 
(Appendix,  Document  II.).  Sir  Thomas  died  in  Sept., 
1362,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  William  de  Thorn¬ 
burgh’s  entry  into  Asby  is  mentioned,  it  seems  he  died 
before  his  brother  William  Lengleys  ;  and  even  his  son 
William,  mentioned  in  his  interesting  will  (Appendix, 
Document  IV.)  must  have  died  before  his  uncle.  Thomas 
in  1353  being  impanelled  as  a  juror  produced  a  charter 
from  the  king  of  12  Feb.,  13  Edward  III.  (1339)  granting 
him  release  from  all  such  offices  and  services.  He  married 
Alice  de  Kirkbride  and  in  Assize  Roll  1425  of  12  Edward 
III.  (1338)  is  the  entry  without  particulars  of  a  mort 
d’ancestor  case  brought  by  Richard  son  of  Walter  de 
Kirkbride  against  John  son  of  Walter  de  Kirkbride  and 
Thomas  Lengleys  and  Alice  ;  also  charters  show  that  he 
and  Alice  confirmed  Nelesbiggyng  to  John  de  Kirkbride 
(1357)  and  in  the  same  year  Margery  relict  of  Edmund  de 
Boivil  released  to  Sir  Thomas  Lengleys  all  claim  she  had  in 
common  and  easements  and  in  a  moiety  of  the  Askham 
mill  which  her  husband  once  held.  Thomas  Lengleys 
had  purchased  these  tenements  and  “  deaux  parties  de 
la  moitie  ”  of  the  mill  which  at  that  time  Richard  de 
Denton  and  Agnes  his  wife  held  in  the  dower  of  Agnes, 
of  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  in  1355  ;  and  apparently  the 

*  See  these  Transactions,  n.s.  xiv.,p.  61,  and  pedigree  opposite  62. 
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reversion  was  Margery’s.  This  part  of  the  mill  and  other 
lands  Idonea  de  Sandford  says  her  father  gave  to  her. 
But  of  Idonea  de  Sandford  more  another  year. 

Of  Melkinthorpe  there  are  a  few  small  items  to  mention. 
In  1255-6  (Assize  Roll  979)  Beatrix  widow  of  Robert  de 
Wythefeud  (evidently  a  variant  of  the  name  Wytherheved) 
claimed  against  Robert  de  Styrkeland  one-third  of  a 
moiety  of  the  manor,  which  would  be  her  third  as  dowry — 
this  is  all  that  is  mentioned.  In  20  Edward  I.  (Assize 
Roll  987)  William  de  Stirkeland  appears  as  owner.  In 
3:354-5  Richard  son  of  Richard  de  Cotesford  had  a  writ 
but  did  not  prosecute  against  John  de  Cotesford  and  others 
in  Askeby  and  Melkanthorp  ;  in  1362  (Assize  Roll  1464) 
Sibylla  de  Cotesford  brought  a  case  against  Richard  son 
of  Richard  de  Cotesford  in  Great  Asby  and  Melkanthorpe. 

This  ending  of  the  history  is  unfortunate.  John  de 
Cotesford  had  made  entail  by  which  the  estate  was  after 
his  death  to  go  to  his  son  Richard  and  his  heirs.  Richard 
and  his  hrst  wife  had  three  sons,  John,  Robert  and  a 
second  John.  He  married  again  and  had  another  son 
Richard.  John  the  eldest  married  to  his  father’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  he  disinherited  him  and  left  a  fresh  entail 
by  which  Robert  was  to  succeed  (apparently  to  a  moiety), 
then  the  younger  John,  and  a  moiety  for  life  was  given 
to  the  youngest,  Richard.  The  younger  John  and  Robert 
had  no  children,  and  John  the  son  of  the  eldest  John  was 
to  be  cut  out  entirely  of  at  any  rate  a  moiety  of  the  estate 
which  was  claimed  in  vain.  Richard’s  claim  was  upheld 
by  the  jury,  but  John,  nevertheless,  entered  and  took 
what  possession  of  the  manor  he  could,  and  handed  it 
down. 

It  remains  to  follow  up  the  Highhead  family,  in  doing 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  history  so  well 
detailed  by  F.  H.  M.  Parker  in  vol.  xii  of  these  Transactions 
but  only  to  show  reasons  which  were  hidden  from  him 
for  connecting  the  Highhead  and  the  Asby  families. 
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No  one  reason  standing  by  itself  may  be  sufficient,  but 
the  accumulated  testimony  I  think  speaks  for  the  relation¬ 
ship.  Sir  William  Lengleys,  thus  mentioned  simply  as 
if  there  were  only  one  and  he  a  known  man,  has  a  legacy 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lengleys  of  Helton  Flechan  (Appendix, 
Document  IV.).  This  would  be  Sir  William,  son  of  Sir 
William  of  Hesket.  Sir  William  of  Hesket  had  tenements 
in  Appleby  and  a  moiety  of  Helton,  identified  as  Helton 
Bacon  f  by  its  assessment.*  He  held  land  in  Strickland 
of  Sir  Thomas  de  Ros,  and  in  Helbeck  and  other  places 
of  Isabel  de  Clifford,  and  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Tebay. 
His  son  Sir  William,  son  of  Sir  William,  appears  to  have 
had  in  1332  a  renewal  of  a  lease  in  Old  Appleby  (Dods- 
worth’s  MSS.)  granted  by  Robert  de  Clifford.  In  this 
renewal  it  is  described  as  Astynfiatte.  The  former 
William  of  the  two  was  chief  Forester  of  Inglewood  and 
became  a  knight  in  1328  ;  in  1342  he  made  an  entail  of 
his  estate  which  included  lands  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Hunts.,  Yorks.,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  putting 
in  as  interim  feoffees  Robert  de  Helton,  parson  of  Dufton, 
and  William  de  Sandford  in  the  sets  of  Final  Concords  for 
this  purpose.  Now  if  we  turn  to  Assize  Roll  1417 
of  9  Edward  III.  (1335  a.d.)  this  has  excuse  for  the  Abbot 
of  Byland  for  not  attending  to  prosecute  his  case  against 
William  Lengleys  of  Appleby.  Byland  certainly  had  land  in 
Asby  about  which  there  might  be  dispute  with  neighbours  ; 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this  was  the  case  in  Old 
Appleby.  In  Assize  Roll  1425  of  12  Edward  III.  (1338 
a.d.)  a  case  before  the  Assize  was  whether  Robert  Lengleys 
(son  of  Sir  Robert)  had  disseised  William  Lengleys  of  his 
manor  of  Little  Strickland.  The  jury  decided  that  he 
had  so  done,  but  no  damage  was  awarded  because  the 
land  had  been  bettered  during  Robert’s  tenure  and 
William  entered  again.  This  looks  like  a  “  friendly  ” 


*  Detailed  in  Inq.  p.  mortem  527  (of  1344). 
t  See  Feoffees  of  the  Cliffords,  these  Transactions ,  n.s.  viii. 
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action  at  law,  and  to  represent  him  William  Lengleys 
had  William  de  Sandford  as  his  attourney  (one  of  the 
interim  feoffees  mentioned  above)  ;  he  had  the  same 
William  de  Sandford  also  as  attourney  in  another  case 
against  Robert  Lengleys  and  Joan  his  wife. 

And  there  is  record  of  direct  transaction  between  the 
Lengleys  of  Asby  and  the  Lengleys  of  Appleby  in  a 
receipt  in  Norman  French  (Appendix,  Document  V.) 
which  shows  Patrik  Makolagh  (?  McCulloch),  executor  of 
Herbert  Marchall,  appointing  William  Inglis  of  Askeby 
as  his  attorney  to  hand  over  to  William  Inglis  of  Appleby 
a  portion  of  a  brood  of  horses  and  to  receive  the  payment. 
No  date  is  given  in  the  deed,  but  John,  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
is  mentioned.  In  that  period  two  Bishops  of  Carlisle 
occur,  John  de  Haluchton  1292-1325,  and  John  de  Rosse 
1325-1332.  And  William  Lengleys  was  in  possession  of 
Asby  between  1329  and  1362-8  and  was  rightly  William 
Lengleys  of  Asby  then.  Hence  the  date  must  be  between 
1329  and  1332.* 

What  looks  likely  I  have  already  suggested.  Adam, 
the  younger  son  of  William  son  of  Richard  and  Christiana 
de  Cotesford,  who  held  by  her  gift  possessions  in  Asby, 
may  have  had  as  his  son  the  unidentified  William  le 
Engleys  who  with  Isolda  his  wife  was  amerced  (Assize 
Roll  134)  in  1 291-2  for  detention  of  Alan  son  of  Robert 
de  Askeby  on  a  plea  of  mort  d’ancestor.  Robert  de 
Askeby  would  be  the  Durand  descendant,  but  the  land 
held  by  Adam  and  his  son  William  (if  this  was  his  son) 
was  held  under  Lengleys  of  Little  Asby.  And  in  Assize 
Roll  987  of  1292  a  case  was  brought  into  court,  but  not 
followed  up,  by  Robert  son  of  Adam  de  Tybay  (Sir 
William,  be  it  remembered,  held  at  death  a  moiety  of 
the  manor  of  Tebay)  against  William  son  of  William  le 
Engleys  about  one  messuage  and  2  bovates  of  land  in 

*  To  William  Lengleis,  called  the  King’s  yeoman,  was  given  the  re-marriage 
of  the  widow  of  Walter  de  Kirkbride  (Graham,  these  Transactions,  n.s.  xv., 
p.  71).  “  King’s  Yeoman,”  I  think,  as  King’s  forester  in  Inglewood. 
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Little  Asby.  This  William  son  of  William  is  too  late  for 
the  William  of  the  main  stem,  and  the  only  one  who 
.appears  in  records  of  the  time  is  William  of  Appleby, 
Hesket,  Inglewood  and  Highhead. 

One  more  mention  is  made  of  Isolda,  that  I  have  seen. 
This  is  in  a  Cumberland  Assize  Roll,  which  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  imply  Cumberland,  (in  1292)  that 
she  appointed  William  her  husband  or  Adam  son  of 
Robert  de  Askeby  as  her  attourney  in  a  case  of  mort 
d’ ancestor,  but  the  case  is  not  detailed  in  the  roll. 

My  usual  thanks  for  permission  to  publish  and  for 
facilities  are  offered  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Mr.  W. 
Little  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Bailey. 

APPENDIX  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

I. — Charter  of  Henry  de  Suleby,  Kt.  to  William  le 
Engleys  and  Idonea,  c.  1250.  (Lowther  Documents.) 

Omnibus  Sancte  Matris  Ecclesie  filiis  ad  quos  presens  scriptum 
pervenerit  Henricus  de  Suleby  miles  eternam  in  Domino  salutem. 
Noverit  universitas  vestra  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  et  hac  presenti 
carta  mea  confirmasse  Willo  filio  Willi  Anglici  in  libero  maritagio 
cum  Ydonia  filia  mea  communam  pasture  in  territorio  de  Crosseby 
Gerard  ad  omnimoda  averia  sua  propria  et  communam  turbarie 
et  bruere  in  dicto  territorio  ad  sustentationem  domus  sue  proprie  : 
habendam  et  tenendam  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  sibi  et  heredibus 
quos  genuerit  de  Ydonia  filia  mea  in  libero  maritagio  libere 
quiete  et  ab  omni  servitio  ad  me  et  ad  heredes  meos  pertinente.* 
Et  ego  et  heredes  mei  predictam  communam  predicto  Willo  et 
heredibus  suis  quos  de  dicta  Ydonea  filia  mea  genuerit  contra 
omnes  homines  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet  (defendemus)  et  in 
perpetuum  warrantizabimus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic 
scripto  sigilli  mei  impressionem  apposui.  His  Testibus  Roberto 
de  Askeby  tunc  vicecomite  Westmerl.  Johe  de  Moravilla  Willo 
de  Saunford  Jordano  de  Querton  Willo  de  Harcla  Henrico  de 
Staveley  jWydone  de  Smeredal  Thoma  Bueth  Gregorio  de 
Suleby,  Leonino  de  Suleby  Wyllo  de  Wateby  et  aliis. 


*  A  word  for  “exempt  ”  is  here  wanting  in  the  MS. 
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Digest  of  Meaning. 

To  all  sons  of  Holy  Church  to  whom  this  present  writing  comes, 
I  have  granted  and  given  and  by  this  my  charter  have  confirmed 
to  William  son  of  William  Le  Engleys  in  frank  marriage  with 
my  daughter  Idonea  common  of  pasture  in  the  territory  of  Crosby 
Garret  for  their  beasts  of  all  sorts  and  common  of  turbary  and 
brushwood  for  the  sustentation  of  their  house,  to  be  held  and  had 
of  me  and  my  heirs  by  them  and  the  heirs  whom  he  may  generate 
of  Idonea  my  daughter  freely  and  without  question  and  service 
to  me  and  my  heirs.  And  I  and  my  heirs  will  warrant  the  said 
common  rights  to  William  and  the  said  heirs  and  defend  them 
against  all  men  for  all  time. 


II. — De  Banco  Roll,  Hilary  6  Richard  II.,  1380. 

(Extract  :  Public  Record  Office.) 

Edmund  de  Sandford  et  Idonea  uxor  ejus  petunt  versus- 
Willelmum  de  Thornburgh  manerium  de  parva  Askeby  cum 
pertinentiis  et  4  messuagiis  4  bovatis  et  55  acris  terre  24  acris 
prati  et  redditum  unius  libri  piperis  in  magna  Askeby  que  Petrus 
filius  Willmi  Lengleys  dedit  Willo  filio  Willi  Lengleys  et  Idonee 
filie  Henrici  de  Soulby  et  heredibus  de  corporibus  ipsorum 
Willelmi  et  Idonee  filie  Henrici  exeuntibus  et  que  post  mortem 
predicti  Willelmi  filii  Willelmi  et  Idonee  et  Roberti  filii  et  heredis 
ipsorum  Willelmi  filii  Willelmi  et  Idonee  et  Johannis  filii  et 
heredis  predicti  Roberti  et  Willelmi  fratris  et  heredis  Johannis  et 
Thome  fratris  et  heredis  predicti  Willelmi  fratris  Johannis  prefate 
Idonee  uxori  Edmundi  filie  predicti  Thome  et  consanguinee  et 
heredis  predicti  Willelmi  fratris  Johannis  descendere  debeat  per 
formam  donacionis  predictam,  &c.  Unde  dicunt  quod  predictus 
Petrus  dedit  manerium  et  tenementa  predicta  predictis  Willo 
filio  Willmi  Lengleys  et  Idonee  filie  Henrici  de  Soulby  et  heredibus 
de  corporibus,  &c.,virtute  cujus  donationis  iidem  Willus  fil  Willi 
et  Idonea  filia  Henrici  fuerunt  seisiti  &c.  in  domenico  ut  de  feodo 
et  jure  tempore  Edwardi  primi  regis  filii  Henrici  consanguine! 
regis  nunc  capiendo  inde  expletias  de  valore  &c.  Et  de  ipsis 
Willo  filio  Willi  et  Idonea  filia  Henrici  descendit  jus  per  formam 
&c.  cuidam  Roberto  ut  filio  et  heredi  &c.  Et  de  ipso  Roberto 
descendit  jus  per  formam  &c.  cuidam  Johanni  ut  filio  et  heredi  &c. 
Et  de  ipso  Johanne  quia  obiit  sine  herede  de  corpore  &c.  descendit 
jus  per  formam  &c.,  cuidam  Willo  ut  fratri  et  heredi  &c.  Et  de 
ipso  Willo  quia  obiit  sine  herede  &c.  descendit  jus  &c.  cuidam 
Thome  ut  frati  et  heredi  &c.  Et  de  ipso  Thoma  descendit  ju& 
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per  formam  &c.  isti  Idonee  que  nunc  petit  simul  &c.  ut  filie  et 
heredi.  Et  que  post  mortem  &c. 

Scriptum  Donationis  (produced  in  Court). 

Omnibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  pervenerit  Petrus  filius 
Willelmi  le  Engleys  salutem.  Noveritis  me  dedisse  concessisse 
et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  et  quietum  clamasse  Willo 
filio  Willi  le  Engleys  fratri  meo  totam  terram  meam  de  Magna 
Askeby  et  parva  Askebv  in  maritagio  cum  Idonea  filia  Henrici 
de  Soulby  consanguinea  mea  :  tenendam  et  habendam  dictis 
Willelmo  et  Idonee  et  heredibus  de  eis  exituris  sine  aliquo  retine- 
mento  in  feodo  et  hereditate  adeo  libere  et  quiete  in  omnibus  et 
per  omnia  sicut  dictus  Willelmus  frater  meus  earn  tenuit  et  ego- 
post  eum  reddendo  inde  annuatim  dominis  feodi  forinseca  servitia 
quanta  pertinent  ad  predictam  terram  pro  omnibus  servitiis. 
Si  vero  contingat,  quod  absit,  quod  dictus  Willelmus  de  dicta 
Idonea  non  habeat  heredem  dicta  terra  cum  pertinentiis  remane - 
bit  dicte  Idonee  omnibus  diebus  vite  sue,  post  decessum  vero 
dicte  Idonee  dicta  terra  revertet  heredibus  Willelmi  fratris  mei 
in  perpetuum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  scripto  sigillum 
meum  apposui.  His  testibus  dno  Willo  de  Dakere  dno  Roberto 
de  Askeby  existente  vicecomite  Waltero  de  Wyndesore(s) 
Roberto  de  Cabergh  Willo  de  Harcla  Henrico  de  Stavell(v) 
Rolando  de  Revegile  Wydone  de  Smerdale  Willo  de  Wateby 
et  aliis. 

Digest  of  Meaning. 

Edmund  de  Sandford  and  Idonea  petition  against  William  de 
Thornburgh  for  the  manor  of  Little  Asby  and  for  4  bovates, 
55  acres  of  land,  24  acres  of  meadow  and  the  rent  of  1  lb.  of 
pepper  in  Great  Asby,  which  Peter  son  of  William  Lengleys  gave 
to  William  son  of  William  (his  brother)  and  Idonea  daughter  of 
Henry  de  Soulby  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  which,  after  the 
deaths  of  William  son  of  William  and  of  Robert  their  son  and 
heir  and  of  John  son  and  heir  of  Robert  and  of  William  brother 
and  heir  of  John  and  of  Thomas  brother  and  heir  of  William, 
ought  to  descend  to  Idonea  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas,  wife 
of  Edmund  aforesaid  by  the  formedon  (conditions  of  the  gift). 
William  son  of  William  held  this,  they  say,  in  the  lifetime  of 
Edward  I.  and  received  the  emoluments.  From  them  it  came 
to  Robert,  son  and  heir  ;  then  to  John,  his  son  and  heir  ;  then  to 
William,  his  brother  and  heir  ;  then  to  Thomas,  his  brother  and 
heir- — neither  John  nor  William  leaving  heirs  :  and  from  Thomas 
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to  the  applicant  Idonea,  his  daughter  and  heir,  and  her  husband 
Edmund  de  Sandford. 

The  copy  of  the  charter  produced  has  some  unexplained 
points  and  implies  other  documents  which  do  not  now  exist. 
It  looks  as  if  Peter  the  donor  had  been  put  in  trust,  as  interim 
feoffee,  by  William  his  brother,  and  as  if  there  were  relationship 
between  William  and  Idonea  whom  Peter  calls  his  consanguinea, 
•cousin.*  This  would  require  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  the 
marriage  to  be  legal.  Sir  William  de  Dakere,  who  is  one  witness, 
died  in  52  Henry  III.,  1267  I  he  was  overlord  of  Soulby. 

III. — Licence  granted  by  Robert  Lengleys,  Kt.  to  one  of 
his  Bondmen  to  carry  on  trade,  1298.  (Lowther  Documents.) 

Hoc  scriptum  cirografatum  testatur  quod  ego  Robertus 
Lengleys  concessi  et  licentiam  dedi  Thome  filio  Roberti  bercarii 
de  parva  Askeby  nativo  meo  et  Godithe  uxori  sue  et  pueris  suis 
quod  possint  commorari  extra  terram  meam  et  feodum  meum 
ubicunque  voluerint  in  Westmorlandia  exceptis  locis  in  quibus 
poterint  libertari  sine  calumpnia  vel  impedimento  meo  vel 
heredum  meorum  a  pentecosta  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  26° 
per  decern  proximo  sequentes  annos  completos  pro  quadam 
summa  pecunie  quam  mihi  dederunt  pre  manibus  ;  reddendo 
annuatim  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  vel  meis  assignatis  2  solidos 
videlicet  ad  pentecosten  12 d.  et  ad  festum  Sti  Martini  in  hyeme 
1 2d.  Et  ad  istam  firmam  ad  predictos  terminos  solvendam  istos 
inveniunt  fide  jussores,  scilicet  Robertum  filiurn  Roberti 
prepositi  de  parva  Askeby  et  Ricardum  de  Crosseby  tantum 
pro  omnibus  excepto  jure  mihi  pertinenti  de  bonis  ejusdem 
Thome  de  jure  in  consuetudine  aliorum  nativorum  meorum  cum 
obierint.  Et  libitum  mihi  ad  finem  decern  annorum  predictum 
Thomam  et  uxorem  suam  et  pueros  suos  una  cum  bonis  eorum 
ubicunque  fuerint  inventi  ad  statum  pristinum  ‘reduscere’  (et) 
habere.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  mutuo  scripto  mutuum  sigillum 
cst  appensum. 

Digest  of  Meaning. 

This  conveyance  witnesses  that  I  Robert  Lengleys  have  granted 
and  given  licence  to  Thomas  son  of  Robert  the  Shepherd  of 
Little  Asby  my  bondman  and  Godith  his  wife  and  his  children 

*  Consanguineus  is  used  in  the  mediaeval  documents  to  denote  blood- 
relationship,  sometimes  even  in  direct  descent,  with  one  or  more  generations 
between;  but  frequently  equals  our  word  “cousin.”  In  this  case  it  must 
be  “  cousin.”  A  marriage  between  a  grandaughter  of  Peter  and  his  brother 
William  could  gain  no  dispensation  :  a  marriage  between  cousins  could. 
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to  live  outside  the  bounds  of  my  land  and  fee  wherever  they  wish 
in  Westmorland,  except  in  places  where  they  might  be  set  free 
without  challenge  of  me  or  my  heirs,  from  Pentecost  of  26  Edward 
I.  for  10  years  subsequent,  by  payment  of  2 s.  yearly  at  Pentecost 
and  at  St.  Martin’s  Day.  For  this  licence  they  have  paid,  and 
they  find  sureties  for  the  payment  of  this  rent  ( fir  mam )  of  2  5., 
namely  Robert  son  of  Robert  the  provost- of  Little  Asby  and 
Richard  de  Crosby — for  all  except  the  right  I  have  in  the  goods 
of  the  said  Thomas  which  will  revert  to  me  as  those  of  other  my 
bondmen  at  his  decease.  And  I  have  the  right  to  recal  him  and 
hold  him  and  them  in  his  former  position  at  the  end  of  the  term 
wherever  they  may  be. 

IV. — -Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Lengleys,  1362. 

(Lowther  Documents.) 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  Ego  Thomas  Lengleys  compos  mentis 
et  sane  memorie  die  mercurii  in  festo  exaltationis  sancte  crucis 
anno  domini  mccclxi)  condo  testamentum  meum  apud  Helton 
Flechane  in  hunc  modum.  In  primis  lego  animam  meam  Deo 
et  beate  Marie  et  corpus  meum  ad  sepeliendum  in  ecclesia  Sancti 
Petri  de  Ascome  cum  meliore  averio  meo  nomine  mortuarii  et 
cum  melioribus  armis  meis  ad  corpus  unius  hominis.  Item  lego 
in  lumine  circa  corpus  meum  sepeliendum  xvis.  et  in  oblationibus 
ivs.  Item  lego  ad  distribuendum  pauperibus  die  sepulture  mee 
xls.  et  in  eplis  vicinis  meis  eodem  die  xls.  Item  lego  Henrico 
de  Threlkeld  totam  partem  meam  fru  .  Item  lego  eidem 

Henrico  et  Ydonee  uxori  sue  viii  libras  argenti.  Item  lego  domino 
Thome  de  Anand  rectori  de  Askby  ivZ.  Item  lego  Henrico  de 

Threlkeld  xx  oves.  Item  lego  Ade  de  Slegill  i  boviculum  et 

v  marcas  et  Ydonie  uxori  dicti  Ade  et  liberis  suis  xls.  Item 
lego  Isabelle  del  Chanons  iii  vaccas  et  i  boviculum.  Item  Mar- 
garete  I.engleys  iii  vaccas  et  i  boviculum.  Item  lego  Johanni 
Bakester  et  Beatrici  uxori  sue  xl  oves.  Item  lego  Johanni  de 

Bradley  et  Cristiane  filie  ejus  1  oves.  Item  lego  Johanni  de 

Kirkby  (et)  uxori  sue  et  liberis  suis  lx  oves.  Item  lego  Elizabet 
de  Hovynghame  et  Alicie  sorori  ejus  xls.  Item  lego  Thome 
clerico  xs.  Item  lego  quatuor  ordinibus  fratum  per  equales 
portiones  xiiis.  ivtf.  Item  lego  Ricardo  filio  Ade  de  Slegille  xxs. 
Item  lego  Williamo  filio  meo  iv/.  Item  lego  ad  distribuendum 
per  vi  annos  in  festo  Sti  Leonardi  \il.  Item  lego  xs.  ad  distrib¬ 
uendum  in  pane  in  festis  Sti  Michaelis  et  St.  Luce  pr oxime 
futuris.  Item  lego  domino  Williamo  Lengleys  vi  tuppes.  Item 
lego  Thome  de  Hurtheworth  rectori  ecclesie  de  Louthr  et  domino 
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Thome  rectori  ecclesie  de  Askby  xl.  ad  divina  celebranda  pro- 
anima  mea.  Residuumque  omnium  bonorum  meorum  executor- 
ibus  meis  ad  satisfaciendum  vicinis  meis  de  transgressionibus- 
per  averia  mea  eis  facta.  Et  ad  istud  testamentum  meum 
fideliter  exequendum  meos  constitui  executores  videlicet  Henri- 
cum  de  Threlkeld  et  Adam  de  Slegill.  Et  test  (  ) 

dominus.  Thomas  de  Anand  rectori  ecclesie  de  Askeby  et  Thomas 
clericus  de  Helton,  datum  die  loco  et  anno  supradictis. 

In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I  Thomas  Lengleys  in  sound 
mind  and  memory  on  Wednesday  the  Festival  of  the  Exaltation 
of  Holy  Cross  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1362  make  my  will  at 
Helton  Flechan  on  this  wise.  First  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God 
and  St.  Mary  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
of  Askham,  bestowing  for  mortuary  gift  my  best  beast  and  my 
best  personal  armour  for  one  man.  Also  I  bequeath  for  lights- 
to  be  burned  round  my  body  before  burial  16s.  and  offerings  4s. 
Also  I  bequeath  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  on  the  day  of  my 
burial  40s.  and  in  feast  for  my  neighbours  that  day  40s.  Also  I 
bequeath  to  Henry  de  Threlkeld  my  whole  portion  of  [?  the  fruit 
or  ?  the  corn].  Also  I  bequeath  to  the  same  Henry  and  Idonea 
his  wife  8  pounds  of  silver.  Also  I  bequeath  to  Sir  Thomas  de 
Anand  rector  of  Asby  £/\.  Also  I  bequeath  to  Henry  de  Threlkeld 
10  score  of  sheep.  Also  I  bequeath  to  Adam  de  Slegill  1  bullock 
and  3  marks  and  to  Idonea  his  wife  and  their  children  40s.  Also- 
I  bequeath  to  Isabel  del  Chanons  3  cows  and  1  bullock.  Also1 
to  Margaret  Lengleys  3  cows  and  1  bullock.  Also  I  bequeath 
to  John  Bakester  and  Beatrice  his  wife  40  sheep.  Also  I  bequeath 
to  John  de  Bradley  and  Christiana  his  daughter  50  sheep.  Also- 
I  bequeath  to  John  de  Kirkby  and  his  wife  and  their  children 
60  sheep.  Also  I  bequeath  to  Elizabeth  de  Hovynghame  and 
Alice  her  sister  40s.  Also  I  bequeath  to  Thomas  the  cleric  10s. 
Also  I  bequeath  to  the  four  orders  of  friars  13s.  4 d.  in  equal 
portions.  Also  I  bequeath  to  Eichard  son  of  Adam  de  SlegilT 
20s.  Also  I  bequeath  to  William  my  son  .\l.  Also  I  bequeath 
to  be  distributed  for  6  years  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Leonard  61. 
Also  I  bequeath  for  distribution  of  bread  on  the  Festivals  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  next  to  come  ios.  Also  I  bequeath 
to  Sir  William  Lengleys  6  tupps.  Also  1  bequeath  to  Thomas 
de  Hurthworth  rector  of  the  parish  of  Lowther  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Asby  £10  for  the  celebration  of  divme 
offices  for  my  soul.  The  rest  of  all  my  goods  I  leave  to  my 
executors  to  satisfy  therewith  my  neighbours  for  trespasses  done 
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to  them  by  my  beasts.  And  that  this  my  will  may  be  faithfully 
performed  I  appoint  as  my  executors  Henry  de  Threlkeld  and 
Adam  de  Slegill.  Witnessed  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Anand  rector 
of  Asby  and  Thomas  the  cleric  of  Helton.  Dated  the  day  place 
and  year  aforesaid. 

The  endorsement  gives  the  probate  made  in  the  church  of 
Penrith  26  Sept.,  1362. 

V. — Letter  of  Attourney  by  Patrick  Mackolagh,  c.  1330. 

(Lowther  Documents.) 

A  touz  ceux  que  cest  lettre  verront  ou  orrunt  Patrik  Mackolagh 
principale  essequetour  Herbert  Marchall  salut  en  Deu.  Sachez 
que  je  ai  establi  en  moun  luy  Willm  Inglis  de  Askeby  pur  deliverer 
les  haras  de  chevay  que  furent  a  Herbert  Marchall  de  denz 
Inglewod,  cest  a  dire  a  notre  honorable  pere  Johan  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu  Evesque  de  Cardoill  lune  matte  et  a  Willm  Inglis  de 
Appelby  lautre  matte,  et  pur  receiver  en  moun  noun  vers  moy 
qaraunt  marcs  de  le  vesque  avant  nomee  et  20 Is.  de  Willm  Inglis 
de  Appleby  aiant  vers  moy  ferme  et  estable  ce  que  Willm  de 
Askeby  fra  en  moun  noun  auxi  comme  il  est  ici  escrit.  En  tes- 
monioun  de  quele  chose  a  cest  lettre  patent  ieo  ay  mis  moun 
seale. 

T o  all  those  who  shall  see  or  hear  this  letter  Patrick  Mackolagh 
■chief  executor  of  Herbert  Marshall  health  in  God.  Know  ye  that 
I  have  appointed  in  my  place  William  Inglis  of  Asby  to  hand 
over  the  brood  of  horses  which  were  Herbert  Marshall's  within 
Inglewood,  that  is  to  say  to  our  honourable  father  John  by  the 
grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Carlisle  one  portion  and  to  William 
Inglis  of  Appleby  the  other  portion  and  to  receive  in  my  name 
for  me  40  marks  from  the  Bishop  aforenamed  and  £20  from 
William  Inglis  of  Appleby  ;  holding  on  my  part  firm  and  settled 
that  which  William  de .  Asby  shall  do  in  my  name  as  is  herein 
written.  In  witness  of  which  to  this  open  letter  I  have  set  my 
iseal. 
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PEDIGREES. 


I. — DE  COTESFORD. 


Richard  (a), 
1176-1186. 


Hugh,  Geoffrey  (a),  John  Richard  (b), 

nephew  and  •  uncle  of  Geoffrey  (b).- 

heir  of  Richard  (a).  • 

uncle  of  Geoffrey  (a).  • 


Geoffrey  (b),=  Robert,  =  William. 

c.  1220  | 

I  I .  I 

Christiana  =  William  Lengleys  Peter,  c.  1240-80.  Adam, 

s.  of  Richard. 


John,  1280-90  Richard,  1280-90, 


Richard  =  1  Elena  =  2  Joan 


John  =  Sibylla  Robert 

i  s.p. 

John,  1362 

Stephen,  1400. 

John,  1482. 


Eudo. 


1 

John,  jun. 
s.p. 


Richard,  1362. 
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II. — Lengleys. 


Richard,  1176. 


[?  Richard] 


William  =  Christiana  de 
son  of  I  Cotesford. 
Richard  I 


William  =  Idonea  de  Suleby 
son  of  I  d.  of  Henry,  m, 
William  j  c.  1250. 


Robert,  kt.  =  Idonea  de 


fc.  1314. 


Morville, 
t  1332 


John,  s.  of  Richard. 


Peter  Adam. 

(cleric  ?)  ! 

William  =  Isolda 


I 

William  =  Isabel 

i  de  Crok- 
|  dayk, 

I  widow, 

A 


»  I 

John,  kt.  =  Agnes  William  —  Elena 
tc.1362  tc.1363 

s.p;  s.p.,  of 

Asby 


Thomas,  kt.  =  Alice  de  Robert  =  Joan  (?) 


t  1362, 
Helton 
Flechan 


of 


Kirkbride 


I  I 

Robert  dau.  =  William 
de  Thornburgh. 


William  Idonea  =  1  Edmund  de  =  2\Thomas  Qghtred. 

s.p.  Sand  ford. 
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III. — Connection  between  Kirkbride,  Lengleys,  and 
Denton. 


Walter  de  Kirkbride 
t  1336 


Alice  (de  Burdon)  ; 

her  remarriage  given  to  William  Lengleis  in  1339 
(Graham). 


Richard  Alice  =  Thomas  Lengleys, 
I  kt. ,  of  Helton 
I  Flechan 

1 

I  Idonea  =  Edmund  de 
A  Sand  ford. 


Joan  =  John 
de 

Denton 


John  de  Kirkbride, 
owner  of  Dock- 
wra,  to  whom 
Thomas  Lengleys 
and  Alice  gave 
Nelesbygging 
(Nele  houses). 


IV. — Connection  between  the  Owner  of  Cardew  (of  14TH 
cent.)  and  Kirkbride  and  Denton. 


John  de  Burdon  William  de  Burdon  = 


Alice  =  Walter  de  Kirkbride 


Joan  =  John  de  Denton  of  Cardew. 


Note. — In  1355  Hugh  de  Louther,  kt.,  enfeoffed  Thomas  Lengleys  of 
§  of  the  moiety  of  Askham  mill  and  of  the  reversion  of  the  third  part  held 
by  Richard  de  Denton  and  Agnes  his  wife  as  the  dower  of  Agnes,  held  of 
Sir  Hugh  de  Louther,  and  gave  up  to  Margaret,  widow  of  Edmund  Boyvill, 
all  tenements  of  the  moiety  of  the  mill.  In  1357  Margaret,  widow  of  Edmund 
Boivill,  quitclaimed  this  to  Thomas  Lengleys.  Evidently  Richard  de  Denton 
and  Edmund  Boivill  married  sisters  and  co-heirs.  (Consult  Graham  on  the 
Kirkbrides,  these  Transactions,  n.s.  xv.) 
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Art.  IX. — Walney  Chapel.  By  the  late  Harper  Gay- 
THORPE,  F.S.A.Scot.* 

■Communicated  at  Grange-over-Sands,  June  v/th,  1919. 

I. — History. 

WALNEY  in  ancient  times  was  part  of  the  great 
parish  of  D alton-in-F urness ,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond  and  in  the  diocese  of  York.  From  1537 
the  archdeaconry  was  assigned  to  the  diocese  of  Chester 
until  1856,  when  Furness  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
•Carlisle.  The  chapel  on  the  island  is  shown  on  its  present 
site  in  Saxton’s  map  of  Lancashire  (1577),  which  also 
gives  the  earliest  record  of  the  chapels  at  Woodland, 
Blawith  and  Lowick,  with  a  chapel  at  Graythwaite  since 
moved  to  Satterthwaite.  The  chapels  of  Coniston  and 
Seath  waite  were  consecrated  soon  afterwards.  The 
whole  group  appears  to  have  been  a  result  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1563,  appointed  to  enforce  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  ;  for  that  commission 
found  the  church  accommodation  in  certain  districts 
insufficient,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  be  travelled 
by  persons  attending  their  parish  churches.  In  1568 
■Queen  Elizabeth  urged  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  William 
Downeham  (1561-1577),  to  take  measures  to  remedy 
these  difficulties,  and  two  years  later  she  summoned  him 
to  Hampton  Court  to  explain  his  inaction.  We  may 
infer  that  Walney  chapel  was  one  of  those  founded  at 
that  time  in  consequence  of  this  movement. 

The  chapel  was  probably  built  at  the  cost  of  the  land- 
owners.  They  still  had  to  pay  the  church-rate  to  Dalton 

*  This  article  in  its  present  form  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  prepared  by 
our  member  Mr.  Paul  V.  Kelly  from  materials  left  by  Mr.  Gaythorpe,  with 
■some  additions  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kendall,  C.E.,  whose  death  on  August  28th,  1919, 
is  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  Furness. 

H 
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and  small  tithes  to  the  Lay  rector,  and  their  Reader — 
though  perhaps  he  also  had  “  whittlegate  ”  or  free 
board  at  different  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
whatever  he  earned  as  schoolmaster — received  only 
6s.  6d.  a  year.  This  we  learn  from  a  Parliamentary 
inquisition  at  Lancaster  in  1650,  at  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  “  prayed  that  their  said  chapel  of  Wana 
might  be  made  parochial.”  Next  year  the  Committee 
of  “  Plundered  Ministers  ”  found  that  there  were  400- 
communicants  (including,  no  doubt,  many  from  the 
mainland)  and  ordered  £50  a  year  to  be  paid  from  the- 
impropriate  rectory  of  Poulton  to  the  Walney  minister. 
The  minister  then  was  Mr.  Soutwerke,  a  Presbyterian 
(1649-1657).  He  was  the  man  to  whom  in  1652  George 
Fox  the  Quaker  spoke  “  after  service  was  done,  but  he 
got  away,  and  would  not  be  seen  at  his  house.” 

At  the  Restoration  the  payment  out  of  Poulton  tithes 
ceased,  and  Thomas  Thomson  was  appointed  at  the  old 
stipend  in  1661.  But  the  landowners  soon  pledged 
themselves  to  pay  4s.  5d.  per  tenement  yearly  as  Chapel 
wage  or  Priest  wage  ;  and  as  there  were  44  tenements 
on  the  island  this  brought  in  about  £10.  Three  halfpence 
a  year  per  tenement  was  also  allowed  for  the  clerk’s  wage. 

Mr.  Thomson,  after  holding  the  curacy  for  4 y\  years,, 
died  in  April,  1709,  and  in  that  year  Mr.  Houghley  became 
curate.  In  1712  Mr.  Lodge  received  the  chapel  wage. 
In  1741  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunter  was  appointed,  and 
held  the  office  for  61  years.  To  him,  in  1750,  the  first 
benefaction  under  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  was  made  ; 
£200  being  invested  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
in  an  estate  at  Cocken  for  the  Walney  chapelry.  Mr.. 
Hunter  assisted  in  1770  in  the  laying  out  and  allotment 
of  the  common  fields  ;  and  in  1780  replied  to  the  Bishop’s 
“  No  Popery  ”  circular  in  these  terms  : — 

My  Lord,  this  may  serve  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of’ 

your  Ldship’s  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  and  also  to  inform  von 
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that  we  have  neither  Masshouse,  popish  school,  convert  to 
Popery,  nor  more  than  one  person  professing  the  Popish 
Religion  within  the  Chapelry  of  Walney.  I  am  my  Ld  &c. 

S.  Hunter,  Curate  of  Walney. 

His  only  Roman  Catholic  was  a  customs  officer  stationed 
on  the  island. 

The  curates  next  following  were  : — Samuel  Richard 
Hartley,  1802-1805  ;  John  Troughton,  1805-1839  ;  T.  M. 
Postlethwaite,  1840,  resigned  1846  ;  and  John  Park, 
1846-1875.  Mr.  Troughton  was  an  ardent  sportsman  ; 
he  always  acted  as  judge  and  master  of  all  the  ceremonies 
at  the  athletic  contests  frequently  held  on  the  island, 
and  indeed  it  is  popularly  said  that  the  Walney  clergy¬ 
man  used  to  preside  at  the  annual  cockfights  in  his  gown 
and  bands.  After  his  death  the  Rev.  William  Slater, 
curate  of  Dalton,  officiated  for  a  time,  teaching  in  the 
school  and  sleeping  in  a  hammock  in  the  schoolroom. 
“  Poor  Parson  Slater  ”  was  drowned  at  the  stepping- 
stones  at  Christy  Pool  in  returning  from  a  wedding-feast 
at  Biggar. 

In  1847  the  deanery  of  Furness  was  assigned  to  Carlisle, 
but  the  transfer  did  not  take  effect  until  the  death  of 
Bishop  Percy  in  1856.  The  chapel  is  then  first  spoken  of 
as  a  church,  and  in  1876  it  is  first  named  “  St.  Mary’s, 
Walney.”  From  1875  the  incumbents  have  been  : — 
H.  M.  Burgess,  resigned  1894  ;  Nigel  Buchanan,  1894- 
1898  ;  R.  Hindle,  1898-1903  ;  C.  Lacy  Hulbert,  1903- 
1907;  and  G.  S.  Smith,  1907-1910  ;  the  present  vicar 
being  the  Rev.  S.  Liberty,  M.A.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  ; 
its  patron  the  vicar  of  Dalton.  In  1883  it  was  worth 
■£180  per  annum,  and  is  now  valued  at  £ 221  nett. 

II. — Fabric. 

The  Elizabethan  chapel,  which  probably  measured 
some  25  by  18  feet  inside,  was  rebuilt  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  being  extended  8  feet  westward,  and 
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the  tower  was  added  about  1744.  This  second  chapel 
was  built  of  cobblestones,  roughcast  outside  and  white¬ 
washed  within  and  without.  The  roof  was  thatched  and 
the  floor  was  of  earth,  bedded  with  bent-grass  from  the 
sandhills.  There  were  three  windows  in  the  south  side, 
two  in  the  north  and  one  at  the  east  end,  all  square  and 
with  wooden  frames.  The  tower  projected  from  the 
west  end  and  served  as  porch  and  as  belfry  for  the  one 
bell ;  it  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  roof,  its  four  corners 
being  carried  up  a  little  higher.  The  interior  of  the 
chapel  measured  33  by  18  feet.  In  the  north-east  corner 
was  the  box  pew  for  the  North  End  tenant  and  in  the 
south-east  corner  a  corresponding  pew  for  South  End. 
The  Communion  Table  stood  between  them.  In  the 
south  side  were  four  box  pews  of  12  sittings  each  for  the 
Biggar  tenants,  three  sittings  to  each  tenement,  and  one 
single  pew  next  the  singers,  unappropriated.  In  the 
north-west  corner  were  four  benches,  rising  towards  the 
end  wall,  unappropriated,  and  occupied  generally  by  farm 
servants.  The  three-decker  pulpit  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  north  wall,  and  the  rest  of  that  side  was  filled  with 
pews  for  the  North  Scale  tenants — east  of  the  pulpit  a 
box  pew  for  the  three  tenants  of  the  Great  Holding,  four 
sittings  each  ;  west  of  the  pulpit  a  box  pew  for  the  three 
tenants  of  the  Low  Holding,  three  sittings  each,  with 
three  odd  sittings  for  the  three  holders  of  the  sub-divided 
No.  2  tenement.  There  were  also  four  single  pews  with 
six  sittings  each,  two  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west, 
facing  the  pulpit.  In  the  box  pews  the  bench  ran  round 
the  pew,  so  that  many  worshippers  sat  with  their  backs 
to  the  altar  ;  but,  as  an  old  clerk  said,  “  They  didn’t  go 
there  to  worship  the  furniture  !  ”  There  was  no  vestry  ; 
the  clerk  helped  the  minister  in  and  out  of  his  surplice 
in  the  porch.  Nor  was  there  an  organ.  Two  pitchpipes 
are  preserved  :  one  of  brass,  9J  inches  long  by  2  inches 
wide  and  2  inches  thick,  with  a  mahogany  slide  and  handle 
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7  inches  long,  marked  with  the  notes  and  stamped 
“  E.  DEASON  1816  ”  ;  the  other,  used  later,  is  of  reddish 
brown  wood,  13J  inches  long  when  closed  and  if  inches 
in  diameter,  apparently  made  by  a  local  turner. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  a  “  chapel  cess  ”  had 
been  levied  yearly  for  repairs  of  chapel  and  school.  In 
1811  a  cess  of  3s.  6d.  and  in  1822  one  of  3s.  3d.  failed  to 
put  the  chapel  into  satisfactory  condition,  and  the 
bishop  intervened.  The  landowners  in  July,  1823, 
agreed  to  a  cess  of  16s.  6d.,  realizing  £36  6s.  od.,  which 
was  spent  on  flagging  the  floor  (the  aisle  had  already 
been  flagged  by  that  time),  repairing  the  pews,  seats 
and  Communion  Table,  putting  a  new  bottom  to  the 
great  window,  raising  the  pulpit,  painting  the  woodwork 
a  plain  oak-colour,  roughcasting  and  whitewashing. 
In  1832  a  cess  of  £1  10s.  od.  was  laid  ;  £47  5s.  od.  was 
spent  that  year  and  more  next  year  on  further  repairs. 
Notwithstanding  this,  one  side-wall  was  in  danger  of 
falling,  and  had  to  be  supported  by  three  wooden  props  ; 
continual  repair  was  needed  and  the  cess  was  never 
lower  than  2s.  id.,  and  sometimes  reached  3s.  id.,  up  to 
1850,  when  a  vestry  meeting  decided  on  rebuilding. 
As  the  subscriptions  were  insufficient,  in  March,  1851, 
the  inhabitants  met  and  laid  a  tax  on  the  landowners 
and  occupiers  at  £3  10s.  od.  per  tenement,  which  produced 
£154.  This  was  made  up  by  subscriptions  to  £500,  and 
boonwork  in  carting,  etc.  was  given.  The  demolition  of 
the  old  chapel  was  begun  on  June  15,  1852,  and  the  new 
one,  to  seat  185,  was  opened  on  February  27,  1853. 

Between  1852  and  1865  the  chapel  rate  varied  from 
Jd.  to  id.  ;  in  1866  it  was  ijd.  ;  in  1867  at  id.  it  pro¬ 
duced  £10  ys.  8d.  In  1868  this  chapel  rate,  with  the 
church  rate  paid  to  Dalton,  ceased,  being  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament  :  and  upkeep  was  provided  by  collec¬ 
tions,  or  offertories  as  they  were  termed  after  1891. 
In  1879  a  painted  window  was  inserted  at  the  east  end 
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and  the  fabric  was  restored  and  re-decorated  for  the 
last  time.  For  with  the  creation  of  Viclcerstown  and  an 
increase  of  population  from  474  in  1891  to  about  5,000 
in  1903  a  larger  church  was  needed.  Through  the  energy 
of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Hulbert  funds  were  raised  ;  a  site 
adjoining  the  old  churchyard  was  given  by  Messrs. 
Vickers,  Ltd.,  and  the  design  for  a  new  church  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  October  11,  1907,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  on  October  3,  1908,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
dedicated  the  present  building — a  portion  of  the  greater 
church  intended  when  the  full  scheme  can  be  realized. 

III. — Registers  and  Records. 

The  Registers  of  Baptisms  and  Burials  begin  in  1744. 
The  licence  for  marriages  was  given  on  June  6,  1837, 
but  marriages  had  been  solemnized  in  Walney  chapel 
under  the  commonwealth,  and  apparently  later,  though 
none  are  recorded  between  1744  and  1837.  On  the 
first  page  of  Baptisms  are  mentioned  the  twin  sons  of 
John  Romney  of  High  Cocken,  brothers  of  George  Romney 
the  artist.  The  Burials  refer  frequently  to  shipwrecks 
on  the  dreaded  “  Back  o’  Wana.”  One  of  the  worst 
disasters  was  the  wreck  of  the  brig  “  Druid  ”  of  Amlwch 
at  North  End  on  Jan.  18,  1789  ;  the  captain,  five  pass¬ 
engers  and  six  seamen  were  buried  “  as  they  were  severally 
cast  on  shore  ”  many  days  afterwards.  The  following  is 
curious  : — 

The  body  of  a  man  was  found  thrown  up  by  the  Tide  upon 
this  coast  near  North  End,  and  not  far  from  it  was  found  a 
coffin,  in  which  the  body  was  deposited  and  interred  at  Walney 
Chapel,  15th  October,  1799. 

The  year  1825  was  particularly  fatal.  In  February 
three  men  lost  in  the  sloop  “  Aurora  ”  of  Preston  were 
buried;  in  September,  two  unknown  men  ;  in  November, 
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two  men  cast  ashore  on  Walney  from  the  sloop  “  Lady 
Endergally  ”  of  Campbelltown,  lost  with  all  hands  near 
Haverigg,  and  four  from  the  brig  “  Susan  ”  of  White¬ 
haven,  wrecked  on  Walney.  In  1833  were  buried  five 
Manx  fishers  from  the  “  Margaret  and  Jane  ”  of  Ramsey, 
lost  in  the  gale  of  June  nth.  In  November  following, 
the  “  London  Packet  ”  of  Antwerp  was  driven  ashore 
on  the  island,  and  one  of  the  seamen  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  wreck  was  drowned  on  January  3, 
while  attempting  to  cross  the  channel  between  Barrow 
Isle  and  Oak  Head.  In  1853,  in  the  first  week  after  the 
new  chapel  was  opened,  the  master,  mate  and  boy  of  the 
schooner  “  Vigo  ”  of  Cardigan,  wrecked  at  North  End, 
were  buried.  Many  beside  “  Poor  Parson  Slater  ”  and 
the  Dutch  seaman  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  fords 
over  Walney  Channel ;  such  entries  continue  up  to  July 
24,  1857,  when  records  of  deaths  by  drowning  come  to 
an  end. 

The  “  Walney  Chapel  Book,  purchased  in  1805  for  the 
use  of  the  Island  by  D.  Paxton,  Chapel  Warden  ”  contains 
various  details  of  interest.  It  opens  with  the  collection, 
on  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  Dec.  5,  1805,  of  £7  10s.  6d. 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Nelson’s  men  who  fell  at 
Trafalgar.  The  same  sum,  less  sixpence,  was  raised  for 
a  similar  object  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  book 
gives  particulars  of  the  chapel  cess,  already  described, 
and  of  other  sources  of  income.  One  of  these  was  an 
annual  sum  of  5s.  from  the  wardens  of  Dalton  for  the 
division  of  Hawcoat  “  for  dinner  on  Good  Friday  ” — 
which  requires  explanation.  It  had  been  the  custom, 
and  the  custom  continued  until  recently,  to  communicate 
on  Good  Friday  rather  than  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
Sidesmen’s  Book  at  Dalton  records  that  in  1797  it  was 
■ordered  that  the  communion  service  should  be  held  there 
only  four  times  a  year,  instead  of  monthly,  because  “  of 
the  small  attendance  by  reason  of  the  sacrament  being 
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administered  four  times  in  the  year  at  the  chapels  within 
the  parish,  which  was  not  the  practice  until  lately.’7 
At  Walney  chapel  there  were  celebrations  on  Good  Friday r 
Trinity  Sunday,  a  Sunday  early  in  October,  and  Christmas 
Day.  Between  1805  and  1828,  as  this  book  records,  the 
largest  number  of  communicants  was  50,  on  Good  Friday,. 
1809  ;  the  average  was  40  on  Good  Fridays,  and  about 
half  that  number  on  other  days.  But  as  some  of  the 
communicants  had  far  to  travel,  a  dinner  was  given 
them  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Dalton  Church  Rate.  This 
became  commuted  for  a  5s.  payment,  which  continued 
until  the  Rate  was  abolished  in  1868. 

Another  source  of  income  is  unusual.  In  1846-7-8,. 
C.  D.  Archibald  paid  £5  a  year  to  the  chapel  as  “  Game 
Money,”  for  the  right  to  kill  game  over  the  whole  islands 

The  annual  bminess-meeting  was  held,  until  1840,  in 
the  chapel  on  th  ■  first  or  second  Sunday  after  Easter  ; 
later,  on  Easter  Monday.  The  attendances  were  very 
small — from  one  or  two  to  six  or  seven  at  most.  The 
election  of  Chapel  warden  seems  to  have  caused  disagree¬ 
ment  at  one  period.  Up  to  1810  the  retiring  warden 
selected  his  successor,  but  Mr.  Trough  ton  then  appears 
to  have  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands.  On  the  page 
for  1811  the  entry  has  been  cut  out  and  a  note  added — 
“  Jas.  Fell  appointed  to  serve  the  office  of  Chapel  Warden” 
and  from  1812  to  1839  the  entry  has  been  altered  with 
the  statement  “  by  (or  per)  the  Rev.  J.  Troughtonr 
Incumbent  Minister.”  Later,  the  warden  was  nominated, 
sometimes  by  the  vicar,  sometimes  by  the  parishioners 
or  by  the  retiring  warden  ;  until  in  1881  the  vicar  appoint¬ 
ed  the  “  warden  ”  and  the  parishioners  elected  two 
sidesmen  and  a  “  Church  Master,”  who  in  1885  became 
the  people’s  churchwarden. 

The  clerk  in  1827  became  the  “  Parish  Clerk.”  In  1820' 
his  salary  of  5s.  6d.  was  raised  to  is.  per  Sunday,  and  in 
1853  to  £3  10s.  od.  a  year.  After  1883  the  cleaner. 
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bellringer,  organist  and  blower  are  the  only  salaried 
officials. 

Other  expenses  besides  ordinary  upkeep,  doles,  treats 
to  school  and  choir,  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  were  the 
yearly  charge  of  is.  6d.  for  “  dining  at  Ulverston  ”  (at 
the  visitation),  raised  to  4s.  in  1823  and  disappearing  in 
1874  ;  and  “  Cemecary  ”  (Commissary)  fees,  7s.  iod.r 
and  “  Parreter  ”  (Apparitor)  fees,  3s.  6d.  or  more — the 
two  combined  after  1821  as  commissary  fees,  12s.  iod. 
and  ceasing  in  1856.  On  one  occasion  it  is  noted — 
“  Commissary  fees  for  last  year  2s.  extra,  being  the 
Bishop’s  primary  visitation.”  In  1867  a  fee  of  £3  had 
to  be  paid  in  connexion  with  a  terrier.  An  annual 
charge  was  “  going  to  Dalton  for  wine,”  the  communion 
wine  supplied  by  the  vicar  of  Dalton.  One  more  item 
may  be  given,  as  characteristic  of  the  rustic  chapel 
in  1829  “  for  a  piece  of  wood  for  stable  door,  3d.”  This 
was  for  the  shed,  built  against  the  schoolroom  by  the 
chapelwarden  in  1810  at  a  cost  of  about  £2  and  boon 
work,  and  serving  those  who  rode  or  drove  to  chapel  for 
stabling  their  horses  during  service. 
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Art.  X. — Cartmel  Priory  Church.  By  John  F.  Curwen, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  at  Cartmel  Church,  June  18 th,  1919. 

WILLIAM  Mareschal,  who  became  Earl  of  Pembroke 
in  1189,  by  right  of  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Strongbow,  was  the  foremost  man  in  England  when 
King  John  died.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  Crown.  He  stood  by  the  aged  King 
Henry  II.  against  Prince  Richard,  whom  he  unhorsed 
(1189),  and  yet  by  sheer  strength  of  character  he  received 
both  pardon  for  this  action,  and  promotion,  when  Coeur 
de  Lion  came  to  the  throne.  Ten  years  later  his  influence 
induced  the  Normans  to  acknowledge  John  as  Richard’s 
successor  ;  he  was  the  staunch  supporter  of  his  king 
in  the  wars  of  Normandy  ;  lie  conciliated  the  barons 
at  the  conference  which  preceded  the  signing  of  the 
Great  Charter  ;  and,  although  he  frequently  came  into 
collision  with  John,  his  loyalty  never  wavered.  When 
well  over  eighty  years  of  age  the  great  Marshal  was 
unanimously  chosen  Regent  (1216)  after  the  coronation 
of  the  baby  King  Henry  III.,  and  a  year  later,  by  his 
military  prowess,  he  defeated  the  rebellious  barons  and 
their  French  troops,  at  Lincoln.  He  died  in  1219,  and 
Philip  of  France,  the  father  of  his  chief  adversary,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  fitting  epitaph  : — “  The  Marshal  was  the 
most  loyal  man  that  I  have  ever  known,  in  any  place 
where  I  have  been.” 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  and  record  the  history  of  a 
man  who  in  the  days  of  his  strength  founded  this  Priory, 
and  a  nice  thing  to  realize  that  he  did  so,  during  the  year 
of  his  marriage,  for  the  health  of  the  souls  [inter  alia] 
firstly  of  King  Richard  and  secondly  of  his  young  bride 
Isabel  de  Clare. 
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It  would  seem  that  Marshal  brought  a  number  of 
Black  Canons  *  from  the  Priory  of  Bradenstoke,  co. 
Wiltshire,  and  granted  to  them  all  his  land  and  rights 
in  Cartmel  wherewith  to  form  a  settlement  here.  He 
directed  that  the  house  should  be  a  Priory  for  canons 
regular,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  that  it  should  be 
free  and  released  from  subjection  to  any  other  house, 
and  that  it  should  never  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Abbey.  The  charter  concludes  by  saying:  — “  This  house 
have  I  founded  for  the  increase  of  holy  religion,  giving 
and  conceding  to  it  every  kind  of  liberty  that  the  mouth 
can  utter,  or  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive ;  whosoever 
therefore  shall  cause  loss  or  injury  to  the  said  house  or 
its  immunities,  may  he  incur  the  curse  of  God,  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  other  saints  of 
God,  beside  my  particular  malediction.” 

That  a  parish  church  existed  before  this  foundation 
is  proved  by  the  Furness  Abbey  charters,  for  among 
them  we  find  several  deeds  of  an  earlier  date,  that  are 
witnessed  by  ecclesiastics  of  Cartmel.  Thus  about  1135, 
fifty- three  years  before,  one  is  attested  by  “  Willelmus, 
clericus  de  Kertmel  ”  ;  and  another  about  1155  by 
”  Uccheman,  persona  de  Chertmel.”  The  revenues  of 
this  ancient  church  with  all  its  chapels  were  merged,  by 
the  Marshal’s  gift,  into  those  of  the  Priory,  so  that  from 
the  very  first  the  parishioners  had  a  right  to  certain 
attention  from  the  canons.  But  the  new  buildings 
would  take  many  years  to  erect,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  church  was  allowed 
to  remain  to  serve  the  canons,  while  they  proceeded,  with 
care  and  at  leisure,  to  build  up  their  domestic  quarters 
and  finally  their  new  church.  Indeed  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  this  building  was  still  in  course  of  erection 
in  the  year  1230,  when  the  Abbot  of  York  granted  an 

*  Their  garb  consisted  of  a  long  black  cassock,  with  rochet  above  it,  and  a 
black  cloak  and  hood  over  all.  Though  this  order  had  a  previous  existence, 
yet  its  rules  were  first  imposed  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1139. 
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indulgence  of  20  days’  pardon  to  all  who  should  charitably 
give  of  their  goods  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
of  Cartmel.  Moreover,  three  years  later  (1233)  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  issued  a  bull  to  his  beloved  children,  the 
Prior  and  monks,  stating  that  he  had  taken  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  Karmel, 
under  his  Papal  protection. 

Now  if  this  supposition  be  a  correct  one,  it  at  once 
takes  us  into  the  Early  English  period  of  architecture. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  told  that  Norman,  or  more  properly 
speaking  Romanesque,  work  exists  here,  I  must  ask  you 
to  hesitate  before  accepting  the  statement.  It  would  be 
far  safer  to  look  upon  any  such  details  as  of  the  late 
Transitional  period,  details  that  were  still  kept  and  copied 
because  they  were  liked  and  amalgamated  with  the  new 
Gothic  by  the  Early  English  builders. 

Let  us  try  and  picture  this  first  Priory  Church.  To 
begin  with,  at  the  east  end,  there  were  originally  six 
lancet  windows,  three  above  and  three  below,  with  the 
triforium  or  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  passing 
between  them.  External  traces  of  these  windows  can 
still  be  seen,  as  also  the  foundations  of  the  broad  flat 
buttresses  that  ran  up  the  gable  separating  each  light. 
Then  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  there  was  a  single 
lancet  window,  and  this  proves  that  the  side  chapels 
were  at  first  shorter  than  they  are  at  present.  In  Bene¬ 
dictine  and  Cistercian  churches  the  chancels  were  usually 
aisled,  so  as  to  allow  of  processions  around  the  sanctuary, 
but  the  Augustinians,  not  wishing  or  expecting  to  have 
a  concourse  of  pilgrims,  adopted  the  plan  of  having  an 
unaisled  sanctuary — an  arrangement  that  allowed  of 
side  windows  just  at  that  spot  where  light  was  the  most 
essential. 

A  large  choir  was  the  chief  need,  where  all  the  monks 
would  continually  assemble,  for  the  recitation  of  the 
canonical  hours.  On  either  side,  the  chapels  were  separated 
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from  it  by  two  semicircular  arches,  and  although  these 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  Romanesque  in  shape,  yet  the 
label,  the  capitals,  and  other  features,  show  them  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Early  English  builders.  Curiously 
enough,  at  the  western  end  of  the  northern  chapel  we  find 
an  exact  opposite,  namely  a  pointed  or  Early  English 
arch  ornamented  with  Romanesque  details.  This  Tran¬ 
sitional  stage  from  the  Romanesque  to  the  pure  Early 
English  style  is  apt  to  be  very  confusing,  until  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  masons,  when  left  to  themselves, 
naturally  copied  details  that  they  were  accustomed  to, 
and  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  new-fangled  ideas  of 
the  coming  school.  One  can  almost  imagine  their  dread, 
should  the  Prior  go  on  a  visit  to  Carlisle,  Lanercost  or 
Hexham,  lest  he  should  return  with  some  new  fancies 
of  slender  shafts,  deeper-wrought  mouldings  and  new 
ornaments,  to  baffle  them.  Or  again — shall  we  say  their 
pleasure  ? — if  some  wandering  freemason  should  arrive 
and  show  them  how  easily  the  simple  square  “  nail- 
head  ”  ornament,  could  be  expanded,  cut  into  four 
delicate  leaves,  and  become  what  we  now  call  the  “  dog¬ 
tooth.” 

What  marks  the  Early  English  period  even  more  than 
the  pointed  arch,  was  the  discovery  and  introduction  of 
the  rib  vaulted  roof ;  and  here  in  the  north  chapel  we  find 
it,  in  its  simple  and  earliest  form. 

The  south  chapel  likewise  had  at  first  a  ribbed  vaulting, 
and  two  corbels,  that  supported  the  ribs,  are  still  visible. 
That  the  chapel  was  originally  of  the  same  width  as  the 
northern  chapel  is  determined  by  noticing,  in  the  south¬ 
west  corner,  the  external  plinth  of  the  transept  and  its 
commencement  to  turn  eastward. 

The  south  transept  had  no  windows  in  the  end  wall 
because  the  domestic  buildings  abutted  up  against  it. 
Within  the  transept  a  staircase  led  up  to  the  dormitories 
on  the  first  floor,  and  this  was  always  used  by  the  canons 
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when  going  to  or  returning  from  the  night  services  of 
matins  and  lauds.  There  is  an  original  lancet  window 
in  the  east  wall,  but  a  Romanesque  one  in  the  west,  as, 
by  being  of  a  squatter  form,  it  could  be  more  readily 
placed  above  the  cloister-arcade  outside.  The  small 
square  windows,  that  once  lighted  the  triforium,  can  be 
seen  blocked  up  on  the  external  face. 

The  north  transept  was  lighted  at  the  end  by  four 
lancet  windows,  two  above  and  two  below  the  triforium. 
A  round-headed  doorway  now  pierces  one  of  them,  an 
insertion  that  was  made  when  the  dormitories,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  were  transferred  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  church.  In  the  west  side  wall  there  still  remains  a 
lancet  in  its  original  form,  and  a  staircase  leading  up  to 
the  triforium  will  be  found  in  the  north-west  corner. 

So  far  as  the  Priory  was  concerned  this  completed  their 
church,  but  as  I  have  said  the  Prior  had  also  to  attend 
to  the  needs  of  the  Parish.  So  we  find  attached  to  the 
church,  but  entirely  cut  off  from  it  by  a  stone  screen, 
a  short  nave.  We  can  see  from  the  external  walls  that  this 
nave  could  only  have  measured  some  27  feet  in  length, 
and  probably  it  consisted  of  two  small  bays,  now  de¬ 
molished.  A  separate  doorway  gave  access  to  it,  direct 
from  the  town  and  without  intrusion  into  the  monastic 
quarters.  A  separate  altar  stood  in  front  of  the  screen, 
which  would  be  served  by  a  secular  priest,  and  doubtless 
there  would  be  a  chapel  or  two  in  the  aisles.  It  was  an 
uncomfortable  arrangement,  however,  for  the  chanting 
of  the  monastic  offices  must  have  interfered  frequently 
with  the  parochial  services.  All  over  the  country  this 
combined  sort  of  church  led  up  to  bitter  quarrels  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  read  that,  in  many  places,  the  trouble 
was  only  settled  by  the  building  of  twin  churches  within 
the  precinct,  such  as  at  Rochester,  Coventry,  Evesham, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  at  Carlisle. 

A  curtain  wall  separated  the  Priory  from  the  outer 
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world.  Just  within  the  gateway  were  placed  various 
buildings  such  as  the  kitchens,  the  storehouses,  the 
almonry  and  the  guest-house — premises  in  which  the 
Priory  came  into  necessary  contact  with  secular  affairs. 
The  canonical  buildings  were  further  secluded  within 
and  around  a  cloister-garth,  situated  in  the  warm  and 
sheltered  angle  between  the  nave  and  the  south  transept. 
This  was  the  heart  of  the  Priory,  and  the  open  arcade 
against  the  church  wall  was  practically  the  living-room 
where  the  canons  would  sit  on  stone  benches  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  On  their  left  hand  the  arcade  gave  entrance  to 
the  chapter  house  and  library,  with  the  dormitory 
above,  abutting  on  to  the  transept.  Facing  them  was  the 
fratry,  where  they  took  their  meals,  and  behind  that 
the  infirmary.  On  their  right  hand  the  arcade  was 
continued  to  the  inner  gateway  with  the  kitchens, 
buttery  and  a  certain  amount  of  accommodation  for  the 
lay-brethren. 

Such  then  was  the  appearance  of  the  Priory  when  in 
1322,  as  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  puts  it,  “  the  Scots 
went  further  beyond  the  sands  of  Leven  to  Cartmel, 
and  burnt  the  lands  round  the  priory  of  the  Black  Canons, 
taking  away  cattle  and  spoil :  and  so  they  crossed  the 
sands  of  Kent  as  far  as  the  town  of  Lancaster,  which 
they  burnt,  except  the  priory  of  the  Black  Monks  and 
the  house  of  the  Preaching  Friars.”  This  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  it  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  the  Scots 
did  not  burn  the  Priory  at  Cartmel.  And  yet  I  want  to 
point  out  that  just  about  this  time  (the  first  half  of  the 
xivth  century)  architectural  details  show  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Priory  to  have  been  entirely  remodelled. 
The  cloister-garth  with  all  its  domestic  buildings  was 
moved  from  the  south,  to  the  north  side  of  the  church  ; 
the  curtain  wall  instead  of  enclosing  an  area  to  the  south 
now  only  enclosed  some  22  acres  to  the  north  ;  and  a 
new  gate-house  was  built  with  reveals  for  the  gates  to 
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open  northward.  Can  any  argument  be  found  for  such 
a  great  and  unusual  change,  unless  it  be  that  the  old 
buildings  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  ? 

At  this  time  also  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  church 
were  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  bays.  The 
extent  of  this  enlargement  can  be  gathered  at  once  by 
noticing  externally,  on  the  south  side  the  abrupt  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  xivth  century  plinth,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  very  rough  cobble-walling.  The  two  Carnarvon 
arched  doorways  are  of  this  period. 

Then  again,  the  south  chapel  was  enlarged  to  almost 
double  its  former  width  and  made  21  feet  longer.  The 
interesting  feature  about  this  work  is  that  the  old  stones 
(except  those  of  the  windows)  were  relaid  throughout — 
the  old  plinth,  the  old  ashlar  facing  and  the  old  string¬ 
courses  were  re-used,  the  windows  alone  being  of  the 
Decorated  style  of  architecture. 

The  introduction  of  the  sedilia  of  this  date  justifies 
the  surmise  that  the  chapel  was  intended  to  be  henceforth 
the  Parish  church,  in  lieu  of  the  nave  ;  indeed  it  has  been 
known  since  this  period  as  the  Town  Choir,  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  late  Vicar,  upon  the  tasteful 
way  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fit  it  up  again,  for  some 
of  the  smaller  services. 

It  was  during  this  xivth  century  that  a  new  belfry 
was  needed ;  but  instead  of  building  one  at  the  western 
end,  as  at  Bolton,  or  raising  the  original  walls  of  the 
lantern,  as  at  Kirkstall,  the  builders  constructed  four 
diagonal  arches  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
springing  from  the  middle  point  of  each  side.  On  these 
they  erected  with  perfect  safety,  though  in  defiance  of 
every  principle  in  architecture,  a  belfry  of  moderate 
height,  which  stands  a  square  inscribed  within  a  square, 
diagonally  to  its  base. 

During  the  xvth  century  there  is  no  progress  to  record. 
It  was  a  period  in  which  the  monasteries,  as  a  whole. 
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lost  all  their  pristine  ideals.  Rightly  at  first,  by  abandon¬ 
ing  the  ideal  of  strict  seclusion  and  by  mixing  in  public 
affairs,  they  had  served  a  great  purpose,  not  only  as 
distributors  of  relief  to  the  poor,  as  inns  for  travellers, 
and  as  places  of  deposit  for  valuables,  but  also  as  pioneers 
in  farming  and  as  centres  of  learning  and  education. 
But  as  time  passed  and  they  became  recipients  of  great 
wealth,  discipline  relaxed,  sloth  crept  in,  and  with  it 
immorality.  At  this  time  England  was  re-awalcening  in 
all  departments  of  learning,  art  and  enterprise,  but 
instead  of  joining  in  with,  and  welcoming  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  monastic  orders  as  a  whole  repelled  the  new 
learning  with  uncontrolled  obstinacy  ;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  dislike  of  all  right- 
thinking  people,  and  ultimately  their  own  doom.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  here  with  the  political  side  of  the  question, 
indeed  I  doubt  if  we  could  agree  as  to  whether  the  Vicar 
General  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  remove  a  cancer,  or 
by  a  desire  for  plunder,  or  whether  he  found  that  it  was 
a  necessary  step — a  vital  corollary  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  and  the  freedom  of  the  Church.  As  anti¬ 
quaries,  however,  we  must  all  agree  in  deploring  the 
resultant  effect  upon  the  buildings. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
various  houses.  They  were  furnished  with  86  Articles 
.of  enquiry,  which  certainly  contain  the  foundation  for  a 
stringent  reformation;  but  unfortunately  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  elected  were  all  biased.  They  appear  to  have  been 
bent  upon  the  discovery  of  damning  evidence  and  cer¬ 
tainly  their  methods  and  bearing  were  atrocious  ;  yet 
be  it  said,  a  strictly  judicial  investigation  would  still 
have  revealed  an  appalling  state  of  things. 

When  the  Prior  of  Cartmel  was  summoned  to  give  an 
account  of  the  monastic  income,  he  returned  it  at  about 
;  but  not  realizing  the  purpose  of  the  Survey,  and  by 
not  wishing  to  appear  too  rich,  be  made  a  great  mistake 
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in  returning  so  small  a  sum.  For  when  the  Act  was  passed 
confiscating  all  the  smaller  monasteries  with  incomes  less 
than  £ 200  a  year,  and  not  the  wealthier  ones,  as  he  had 
supposed,  the  Prior  and  Monks  petitioned  for  a  new 
survey,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  valuation  did  not 
contain  all  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  an  income. 

Accordingly  other  commissioners  were  sent  down,  to 
whom  the  Prior  presented  an  account  amounting  to 
£212  12s.  iod.,  or  a  sum  just  above  the  £200  limit  ! 
This  sum  would  be  equal  now-a-days  to  an  annual  income 
of  £5,112,  and  it  was  claimed  for  the  support  of  only  ten 
young  men— the  Prior  aged  41,  the  Sub-Prior  aged  36, 
and  the  other  eight  with  ages  ranging  down  to  25  years. 

But  the  efforts  made  to  save  the  House  were  of  no 
avail,  for  it  was  dissolved  in  the  following  year,  being  the 
349th  from  its  foundation.  The  Earls  of  Derby  and 
Sussex  were  selected  to  carry  out  the  royal  mandate, 
and  they  effectually  accomplished  their  task.  The  whole 
of  the  domestic  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gateway,  and  one  or  two  small  buildings,  were  pulled 
down  completely.  How  the  gateway  escaped  is  not 
known,  but  the  church  was  saved  by  the  parishioners 
declaring  with  truth,  that  it  was  parochial  as  well  as 
monastic.  This  remonstrance  ultimately  stopped  the 
demolition,  though  not  before  the  whole,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Piper  Choir,  saved  by  its  stone  vaulting,  had- 
been  unroofed  and  most  of  the  windows  broken. 

For  eighty  years  the  church  remained  as  a  desolate 
ruin,  and  the  interior  sustained  considerable  injury  from 
the  action  of  the  weather.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  stained  glass,  containing  the  arms  of  the  Priory 
and  its  founder,  was  removed  from  the  windows  and 
curiously  pieced  together  in  the  east  window  of  Winder- 
mere  church.  It  has  been  badly  shattered,  but  we  can 
only  be  thankful  that  so  much  has  been  saved,  even 
though  it  has  been  taken  to  another  church. 
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The  ancient  fragments  now  in  the  east  window  and 
the  Town  Choir  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Furness 
Abbey. 

In  the  year  1617,  George  Preston  of  Holker  offered  in 
consideration  of  two  “  twenty  mark  casts  ”  {£ 26  13s.  4d.) 
to  repair  the  church,  and  on  the  third  of  July,  1618,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  him  with  the  governing 
body.  Mr.  Preston  seems  to  have  carried  out  his  part 
of  the  agreement  in  a  liberal  spirit,  as  the  inscription  to 
his  memory  in  the  Town  Choir  states,  that  beyond  re¬ 
roofing  the  chancel  and  the  south  aisles,  “  he  beautified 
it  within  very  decently,  with  fretted  plaister  worke, 
adorned  the  chancel  with  curious  carved  woodworke  and 
placed  therein  a  pair  of  organs  of  great  value.”  The 
canopies  which  he  erected  over  the  monks’  seats  are  of 
the  Renaissance  period  and  are  worthy  of  considerable 
notice.  The  stalls  are  elaborately  carved  with  the 
emblems  of  our  Saviour’s  Passion,  and  outside  the  gates 
he  placed  his  coat  of  arms,  on  the  southern  side. 

About  this  time  also,  the  present  east  window  was 
inserted,  of  Perpendicular  design.  It  is  '45  feet  in  height 
and,  like  the  great  east  window  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  it 
has  eight  mullions  dividing  the  lights.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  window  is  concealed  by  the 
re  redos,  so  that  its  complete  height  can  only  be  seen 
from  the  outside. 

In  the  year  1623,  it  was  ordered  that  the  “  bodystead 
of  the  church  bee  decently  formed,”  and  in  1626  the 
present  porch  was  erected. 

Although  the  district  was  the  scene  of  considerable 
strife  during  the  Civil  Wars,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
church  suffered  at  all  from  the  Independents. 

After  the  Restoration  (1678)  William  Robinson  of 
Newby  Grange  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £40  for  the  erection 
of  the  vestry,  which  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  six  steps 
from  the  Piper  Choir,  and  Thomas  Preston,  in  1692,. 
furnished  the  same  with  some  300  books. 
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At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  church  was  marred  by  a  gallery  that  was  erected 
across  the  top  of  the  screen,  in  which  was  placed  a  large 
barrel-organ.  Then  across  the  north  Transept  and  the 
first  arch  of  the  nave,  another  gallery  was  erected  by 
privileged  persons,  not  to  secure  further  accommodation 
so  much  as  to  get  away  from  the  rot  and  general  damp¬ 
ness  about  the  floor. 

Dr.  Whittaker  writing  in  1818  says 

In  this  fine  church,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries 
another  Preston  begins  to  be  wanted.  Indeed,  about  every 
conventual  church  still  used  for  public  worship,  which  I  have 
seen,  there  is  an  appearance  of  something  between  a  cathedral 
and  a  ruin.  Damp  floors,  green  walls  and  rotting  beams ; 
shelter,  just  sufficient  for  owls  and  bats  ;  and  light,  augmented 
by  broken  panes,  are  the.  connecting  links  between  the  high  and 
finished  repair  of  the  one  and  the  total  abandonment  of  the  other. 
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SAINT  MARY  HOLME  WITHIN  THE  WATER  OF  WYNANDERMER 


Art.  XI. —  Some  Pre-Reformation  Clergy  of  Windermere . 
By  A.  P.  Brydson,  M.A. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  May  I st,  1919. 

THE  following  list  of  Pre-Reformation  Clergy,  far 
from  complete,  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  ancient  Parish  church  of 
St.  Martin  there  existed  a  Chantry  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
on  the  small  island  now  called  Lady  Holme.  Although 
the  chantry  was  apparently  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church,  yet  the  clergy  seem  to  have  sometimes  inter¬ 
mingled,  while  both  benefices  were  occasionally  held  by 
the  same  person  ;  it  is  consequently  sometimes  difficult 
to  determine  to  which  place  they  were  appointed. 

The  chantry  on  the  island  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Walter  de  Lyndsay  who  held  the  western 
half  of  the  divided  barony  of  Kendal,  and  colonised  by 
him  with  two  Augustinian  friars  from  Segden  in  Scotland  : 
it  flourished  in  different  forms  until  the  abolition  of  the 
chantries  by  Edward  VI.*  The  foundation  date  of  the 
original  parish  church  is  not  known,  but  it  is  evidently 
of  ancient,  probably  Norman  times,  as  the  Norman 
font  suggests  :  the  church  was  burnt  down  and  rebuilt 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  old  site.  The  facts 
relating  to  both  establishments  are  very  meagre,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  deductions  from  them. 
However,  it  is  hoped  these  notes  may  be  of  service  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Lake  Country. 

1256  (40  Henry  III.)  ;  Patrick  de  Man. — At  the 
Westmorland  Assizes  held  at  Appleby  in  1256  Peter  de 
Brus  of  Kendal  and  Walter  de  Lyndsey,  who  owned  the 
manor  of  Windermere  and  had  a  mansion  on  the  large 

*  Further  details  of  the  chantry  are  given  in  the  author’s  volume,  Side¬ 
lights  on  Mediaeval  Windermere  (Kendal,  T.  Wilson). 
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island,  ratified  the  gift  which  William  de  Lancaster  their 
uncle  made  to  Patrick  de  Man,  clerk,  of  the  annuity  of 
ioo  shillings  for  his  life  from  the  farm  of  the  fulling  mill 
in  the  vill  of  Kyrkeby  Kendale  until  they  provided  him 
a  richer  benefice.  This  was  part  of  the  rent  for  long 
afterwards  paid  to  the  chaplains  of  Mary  Holme. 

1283;  Henry  de  Wheteley. — (Calendar  Patent  Rolls 
11  Edward  I.)  Presentation  of  Henry  de  Wheteley  to 
the  chapel  of  Wynandermer,  which  was  void  and  in  the 
king’s  gift  by  reason  of  the  lands,  late  of  William  de 
Lyndsey,  tenant  in  chief,  being  in  the  king’s  hands.  In 
1286  Henry  de  Wheteley  accompanied  Edmund,  brother 
of  Edward  I.,  with  many  north-country  men,  in  the 
train  of  Henry  de  Newark,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  on  an  expedition  to  France 
for  the  conquest  of  Gascony.  In  1287,  he  was  presented 
as  king’s  clerk  to  the  prebend,  lately  held  by  Nicholas 
de  Arras  in  the  church  of  Hasting.  In  1288,  the  church 
of  Wynandermer  was  taxed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
at  £10,  the  pension  of  the  Abbot  of  York  in  the  church 
being  £1  13s.  qd. 

I334I  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  7  Edward  III.)  Grant  to 
William  de  Baumburgh,  king’s  clerk,  to  the  hospital 
■of  Seynt  Marie  holme  in  Wynandermer,  which  was  in 
the  king’s  gift  and  also  a  grant  of  the  king’s  chapel  in 
the  same  place  :  grant  made  on  account  of  the  forfeiture 
of  the  master  and  brethren  of  Seggeden  in  Scotland  from 
whom  according  to  the  foundation  of  William  de  Lyndsey 
the  chaplains  of  St.  Marv  Holme  had  been  appointed  ; 
and  also  because  the  lands  of  Christiana  de  Gynes  who 
held  the  manor  of  Windermere  were  in  the  king’s  hands 
through  her  death.  July  1335  (9  Edward  III.)  William 
de  Baumburgh  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Little 
Gedding  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

July  6,  1344. — Order  made  to  Mary  Countess  of  Pern- 
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broke,*  farmer  of  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  William 
de  Coucy,  tenant  in  chief,  to  pay  to  the  chaplains  of  the 
•chantry  of  Marieholm  in  the  island  of  Wynandermer  a 
rent  of  ten  marks  yearly  of  tenements  in  the  vill  of 
Stirkland  Retell  (which  included  Windermere)  as  their 
appointed  alms,  so  long  as  the  farm  was  in  her  hands. 
The  chaplains  petitioned  that  as  the  king  had  taken  into 
his  hands  all  the  lands  of  William  de  Coucy,  deceased, 
and  had  so  taken  the  said  tenements,  the  rent  thereof 
ought  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  it  had  been  paid  time  out  of 
mind,  from  a  water  mill  at  Applethwaite  in  the  vill  of 
Stirkeland  Refill,  appointed  for  their  maintenance  by 
Walter  de  Lyndessy,  formerly  lord  of  a  moiety  of  the 
lordship  of  Rendale.  The  king  ordered  an  inquisition 
to  be  made,  but  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  did  not 
appear  or  respond,  whereupon  the  chaplains  besought  the 
king  to  order  the  rent  to  be  paid  to  them. 

Abp.  Zouche’s  Register  (quoted  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson  on  the  Register  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
in  Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  xxv.,  p.  163)  mentions 
commissions  Sept.,  1348,  and  March,  1348-9,  for  dedica¬ 
tion  of  graveyards  at  Windermere  and  Grasmere. 

I349_55 ;  Vacancy  of  the  chantry.— The  survivor  of 
the  two  chaplains  died  in  1349,  the  year  of  the  Black 
Death,  the  great  plague  which  caused  much  mortality 
among  the  chantry  priests  throughout  England.  Con¬ 
sequently  an  Inquisition  was  held  at  Rendal  in  1354-5, 
when  it  was  shown  that  two  chaplains  of  the  house  of 
St.  Augustin  of  Segden,  near  Berwick,  used  to  have  and 

*  Mary  de  St.  Pol,  bom  1304,  married  Aymer  de  Valence  Earl  of  Pembroke 
(ob.  1324)  son  of  William  de  Valence  or  Valentia  (ob.  1276)  half-brother  of 
Henry  lit.  She  was  sister-in-law  to  William  de  Coucy,  he  having  married 
her  sister  Isabel.  She  founded  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  called  Hall  of 
Valence  Marie.  She  died  1377.  (Calendar  to  Fines  Rolls,  18  Edward  III. 
1344)  Lease  of  the  moiety  of  Kendal  Barony  to  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke 
(Mary  de  Sancto  Paulo)  of  the  lands  late  of  William  de  Coucy  to  hold  for  3 
years,  paying  yearly  at  the  Tower  of  London  £174  6s.  nd.  and  £66  13s.  4d. 
increment  beyond,  saving  to  the  King  knight’s  fees,  advowsons  of  churches, 

&.C. 
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hold  the  chantry  in  the  island  of  St.  Mary  Holme,  in  the 
water  of  Wynandermer,  to  whom  the  island  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  their  dwelling  and  chapel :  there  were  also 
appropriated  to  the  chantry  a  close  of  land  called  Frere- 
field  of  9  acres,  and  also  another  close  of  land  called 
Mountbergh  of  15  acres  (both  situated  at  Calgarth)  : 
the  chaplains  also  had  right  of  getting  timber  for  building 
and  fuel  in  the  king’s  wood  of  Westwood  with  a  boat 
for  fetching  it,  and  a  boat  for  fishing  :  also  pasture  for 
their  cattle  in  the  wood  and  pasture  of  Applethwaite  : 
they  received  in  right  of  their  chantry  10  marks  a  year 
from  a  moiety  of  the  mill  of  Kirkeby,  but  because  the 
mill  had  gone  into  decay  and  was  not  yet  rebuilt  it  had 
been  customary  in  the  time  of  Ingelram  de  Gynes  and 
Christiana  his  wife,  and  their  son  William  de  Coucy,  to 
pay  the  ten  marks  out  of  their  coffers  from  “  pure  con¬ 
science  and  their  mere  goodwill.”  As  the  chantry  had 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  the  last  chaplain  on  the 
Feast  of  All  Saints  in  1349,  the  jurors  of  the  inquisition 
said  that  the  king  (Edward  III.)  was  bound  to  confer  the 
chantry  on  one  fit  chaplain  or  two  chaplains  if  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  chantry  would  suffice  for  the  support  of 
the  same  :  they  also  said  that  the  property  of  the  chantry 
appertained  to  the  king  at  every  vacancy  of  the  chantry. 

Before  and  to  1377  (Patent  Rolls). — Thomas  Plukett 
chaplain  of  Wynandermer. 

1377  (1  Richard  II.). — Request  by  the  king  to  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary,  York,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Rich¬ 
mond  to  present  John  de  Neuthorp,  alias  John  Stede- 
man  of  Pontefract,  to  the  chapel  of  Wynandermere  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Plukett,  and  in  the  king’s 
gift  by  reason  of  the  lands  of  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  being  in  the  king’s  hands.* 

*  Newthorp  was  nominated  by  the  Crown  30  Oct.,  1377  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ) 
and  instituted  26  Nov.,  1377  (Reg.  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  as  above,, 
p.  181). 
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1388,  15  Feb.  (11  Richard  II.). — (Patent  Rolls)  Nom¬ 
ination  by  the  king  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St. 
Mary,  York,  of  John  de  Ebchestre,  chaplain,  for 
presentation  to  the  church  of  Wynandermer,  diocese 
York,  void  by  the  resignation  of  John  de  Neuthorp  and 
in  the  king’s  nomination  by  reason  of  the  lands  of  Robert 
de  Veer,  Duke  of  Ireland,*  being  in  the  king’s  hands. 

1388,  22  Feb. — Richard  Pittes  was  presented 

in  an  identical  grant  to  the  church  of  Windermere  : 
apparently  by  mistake,  as  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
presented  to  other  livings  and  emoluments. 

“  John  Boun  (i.e.  Bohun)  must  have  succeeded  very 
shortly  after  ”  (Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson,  as  above, 
p.  190). 

18  Sep.,  1391. — John  Burbryg  (also  written  Burgh- 
brig,  i.e.  Boroughbridge)  chaplain,  presented  by  St. 
Mary’s  York,  to  the  chapel  of  "  Wymandismere  ” 
through  the  resignation  of  John  Boun  {Reg.  Archd. 
Richmond,  as  above,  p.  190). 

6  Dec.,  1396. — John  Boune,  chaplain,  presented  by 
St.  Mary’s,  York,  to  the  chapel  of  “  Wynandismere.” 
John  Burghbrig,  chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  Bredechal 
[Broadchalke,  Wilts.]  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  by 
exchange  {Reg.  Archd.  Richmond,  as  above,  p.  195)- 
In  1399  (Patent  Rolls)  John  Boune  exchanged  livings 
with  John  Barwell,  viz.,  Presentation  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  of  John  Boune  rector  of  the  chapel  of  Wynan¬ 
dermer,  diocese  York,  on  an  exchange  with  John  Barwell 
of  the  church  of  Stourton,  diocese  Salisbury. 

1399,  Feb.  15  (22  Richard  II.). — Ratification  of  John 
Barwell  as  parson  of  the  chapel  with  the  cure  of  Wyn¬ 
andermer  (Patent  Rolls).  “  10  April,  1399,  John  de 
Barwell  instituted  by  St.  Mary’s  York,  to  the  chapel  of 

*  The  Duke  of  Ireland,  who  married  Philippa  de  Coucv,  was  outlawed  and 
banished  from  England. 
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Wynandermere  on  the  nomination  of  Robert,  bishop  of 
London,  then  holding  the  Kendal  estates  of  the  Lord  de 
Coucy  ” — which  the  bishop  surrendered  a  month  later 
(Reg.  Archd.  Richmond,  as  above,  pp.  148,  198). 

Before  and  after  1411. — (Patent  Rolls)  Inspeximus  and 
confirmation  in  1439  *  (18  Henry  VI.)  to  William  de 
Biggynges,  clerk,  of  letters  patent  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  (third  son  of  Henry  IV.)  dated  from  London, 
1412,  to  the  ministers  of  the  lordship  of  Kendal,  and  of 
letters  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  for  pa3unent  to 
William  de  Bigginges,  clerk,  of  ten  marks  of  rent  in  arrear 
from  the  date  of  the  Duke’s  death  until  the  assignment 
of  dower  to  Jaquetta  his  wife,  and  for  payment  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  same  rent  thenceforth,  for  which  the  king 
is  liable  as  the  Duke’s  heir.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
(died  1435)  granted  to  William  de  Biggynges  the  chantry 
or  free  chapel  of  Saint  Marie  holme  with  appurtenant 
lands,  rents,  fisheries,  commons  of  pasture,  and  the 
other  profits,  and  ten  marks  of  rent  from  the  lordship  of 
Kendal  yearly,  provided  that  it  had  been  so  paid  to 
William  de  Biggynges’  predecessors  in  the  chantry. 
This  grant  was  in  lieu  of  a  grant  in  like  terms  by  Philippa,  f 
late  Duchess  of  Ireland  (died  1411). 

1451  (29  Henry  VI.) — (Patent  Rolls)  nomination  b}? 
the  king  of  Thomas  de  Biggynges  as  parson  of  the 


*  From  West’s  Antiquities  of  Furness.- — It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  in  1403  that  a  law  was  passed  that  the  vicar  should  be  a  secular  clerk, 
and  not  a  member  of  any  religious  house  ;  that  he  should  be  canonically 
instituted  and  endowed  with  a  sufficient  stipend  for  the.  express  purpose  of 
celebrating  divine  service,  for  instructing  the  people  and  keeping  hospitality: 
moreover  he  was  to  be  a  perpetual  vicar  not  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
appropriator. 

t  Philippa  Duchess  of  Ireland  was  the  last  of  the  de  Coucy  family  who 
owned  the  Windermere  portion  of  the  Kendal  Barony.  She  was  daughter 
of  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Edward  III. 

The  date  1416  carved  on  an  oak  panel  in  the  Rectory  may  mark  the  building 
of  the  Rectory  by  William  de  Biggynges,  who  was  also  rector  of  Windermere, 
as  well  as  chaplain  of  the  chantry.  At  this  time  the  advowson  of  Windermere 
was  worth  £20  year. 
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church  of  Wynandermer,  diocese  York,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  William  Biggynges.* 

1453  (31  Henry  VI.). — Patent  Rolls)  Grant  to  John 
Bowdon,  clerk  of  the  signet,  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Marie 
Holme  void  by  the  death  of  William  de  Biggynges. 

Thomas  de  Biggynges  held  the  living  of  Windermere  for 
many  years.  During  his  time  the  church  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  rebuilt  and  reconsecrated.  He  appears  as 
arbitrator  in  local  disputes,  as  in  the  award  between  John 
Fleming  of  Coniston  and  his  step-mother  Ann  Fleming  : 
and  acted  as  steward  or  attorney  to  the  lords  of  the 
Kendal  Barony  :  possibly  it  was  owing  to  his  influence 
with  the  Parr  family,  who  at  that  time  were  seated  at 
Kendal  Castle  and  fostered  the  cloth  trade,  then  very 
flourishing  in  the  district,  that  the  church  was  so  speedily 
rebuilt  after  the  fire. 

1480-3 1 ;  Consecration  of  Windermere  Church. — 
Commission  to  Masters  Robert  Roche,  dean  of  York,  and 
William  Poteman,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  for  recon¬ 
secrating  the  church  of  Wynandermer,  dated  at  West¬ 
minster  Sept.,  18,  1480  : — 

To  the  venerable  father  and  lord  in  Christ  William  by  Grace 
of  God  Bishop  of  Dromore  greeting,  grace  and  benediction. 
Because  as  we  understand  the  parish  church  of  Wynandermer, 
York  diocese,  which  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire  (per  incendii 
voragines  combusta)  and  burnt  almost  to  the  foundation  (fere 


*  The  de  Biggynges  were  of  a  Westmorland  family  who  held  land  near 
Windermere.  Reynold  de  Biggynges  “  farmed  ”  land  in  Westmorland  in 
the  15th  century.  Thomas  de  Biggynges  received  pardon  for  a  debt  of 
£20,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 

f  The  arms  of  Edward  V.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  east  window,  confirm 
these  dates.  The  tower,  though  largely  restored  and  added  to,  is  probably 
in  part  the  tower  of  the  original  church  before  the  fire  :  it  is  out  of  plumb 
with  the  rest  of  the  church.  Moreover  the  Early  English  moulding  of  the 
small  west  door  is  blackened  with  fire,  and  apparently  led  into  a  church  with 
a  much  lower  floor  than  the  present  floor  and  which  was  said  to  be  five  feet 
lower  than  the  one  now  existing. 

Secular  courts  were  sometimes  held  in  the  church:  in  1443  “Court  of 
Wynandermer  held  in  the  church.”  In  1534  “  Our  Lady  Altar  in  Wynander¬ 
mer  church  ”  is  mentioned  as  a  suitable  place  on  which  to  lay  money  in 
discharge  of  a  debt. 
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funditus)  has  been  rebuilt  and  constructed  anew  :  and  now  lacks- 
the  necessary  reconsecration  according  to  the  canonical  decrees. 
We,  by  the  tenour  of  these  presents  concede  you  full  faculty  in 
the  Lord  for  reconsecrating  the  said  church  and  for  doing  all 
other  and  singular  things  which  are  wont  to  be  done  at  a  solemnity 
of  this  kind.  Given  at  York  xiii  day  of  December  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  three  (Register 
of  Archbishop  Rotherham). 

Before  and  to  1549. — William  Mountford  or  Mount- 
forthe,  incumbent  of  the  free  chapel  of  the  holme  within 
the  parish  of  Wynandermere,  of  the  age  of  6o,  hath  the 
same  granted  for  the  term  of  his  life  by  letters  patent  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  :  the  lands  belonging  to  the  same  are 
of  the  yearly  value  of  £y.  There  are  1,300  liouseling 
people  (Commission,  in  1549,  to  inquire  into  all  the 
chantries,  free  chapels,  &c.  in  England). 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Calendar  oj  Letters  and 
Papers  oj  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

1510,  2nd  March  (2  Henry  VIII.)  ;  grant  to  James 
Worsley  and  his  assigns  of  the  next  presentation  of  the 
rectory  of  Wynandermere. 

1532,  3rd  June;  Presentation  of  Simon  Symonds  to  the 
parish  church  of  Uplowmouth,  diocese  Exeter,  vice 
Thomas  Worsley  deceased. 

1532,  19  June  ;  William  Cleyton,  LL.D.,  the  king’s 
chaplain.  Presentation  to  the  parish  church  of  Wyn- 
niandermere,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  York 
diocese,  vice  Thomas  Worsley  deceased  ;  addressed  to 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary,  York,  whom  the  king  (Henry  VIII. V 
desires  to  present  him  to  the  Ordinary.  (Eltham,  17  June; 
delivered  Westminster,  19th  June,  24  Henry  VIII.) 

1532,  3rd  Feb.  Appointment  by  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York,  William  Clayton,  doctor  of  decrees,  to  be  a  pre¬ 
bendary  of  York.  (Convocation  of  York,  Chapter  house, 
5th  Feb.) 
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1532,  14  October.  Letter  of  Thomas  Bedyll  to  Crom¬ 
well  : — “  Nothing  has  occurred  since  his  departure  except 
what  the  king  is  informed  by  letters  of  the  Council : 
Dr.  Clayton*  died  this  night  following  St.  Edmund’s  Day.” 
He  had  a  benefice  of  the  king’s  patronage  called  Rib- 
■chester  or  Ribton,  a  prebend  in  Lichfield  and  the  vicarage 
of  Doncaster  of  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  St.  Mary  Hill  in  York.  “He  (Bedyll),  now  a  man  in 
the  king’s  service,  does  not  look  for  any  of  those  pro¬ 
motions  but  writes  only  that  Cromwell  may  be  the  first 
to  inform  the  king  of  these  vacancies.” 

1532,  Oct.  15.  Letter  from  J.  Williamson  to  Cromwell 
■”  Dr.  Clayton  at  Powles  is  dead.” 

1527.  Henry  VIII.  to  the  abbot  or  prior  of  (blank) 
desires  him  to  present  Adam  Cayrus  to  the  parish  church 
of  Wynandermer  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  William  Parr, 
who  holds  the  lordship  during  the  nonage  of  William, 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Parr,  to  whom  it  was  let  by  letters 
patent  of  1  March,  4  Hen.  VIII.  (1512).  He  granted  the 
reversion  to  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset. 

1532.  Adam  Carus,  clerk  ;  Presentation  to  the  parish 
church  of  Wynandermer,  York  diocese,  vice  Master 
William  Clayton,  doctor  of  decrees,  deceased.  (Green¬ 
wich,  6  Dec.,  24  Hen.  VIII.  Delivered  Westminster, 
7  Dec.  P.S.  Pat.,  p.  1,  m.  31.)  f 

1510,  20  August.  For  William  Mountforth,  grant 
of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  Wynandermer,  barony 
Kendal,  diocese  Carlisle  (!),  14  Aug.  2  Hen.  VIII. 

1511,  8  March.  Grant  of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Holm,  York  diocese,  in  the  king’s  gift  by  the  death  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  to  William  Mountfort. 

*  He  was  prebendary  of  Stotfold  in  Lichfield  Diocese  ;  admitted  8  Oct. 
1529. 

flam  indebted  to  Chancellor  Prescott  for  this  reference. 
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1511,  24  March.  For  William  Mountfortlie,  grant 
of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Holme  in  Wynandermere 
with  two  tenements  and  10  marks  a  year  for  a  chaplain’s 
stipend  out  of  the  issues  of  the  Barony  of  Kendal  or 
lordship  of  Wynandermere,  on  surrender  of  patent  of 
8th  March  (above)  ;  Greenwich,  21  March,  2  Hen.  VIII, 

1532  to  1586.  Adam  Cams  was  rector  of  Windermere 
for  54  years.  His  successor,  John  Lindow,  was  appointed 
on  his  death  in  April  28,  1586.  See  “  Notices  of  Rectors 
since  the  Reformation,”  in  these  Transactions,  N.S.  ix., 
p.  41. 


Art.  XII. — The  Provisioning  of  Roman  Forts.  Bv  the 
late  Prof.  F.  Haverfield,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A., 
F.B.A.,  President  :  with  an  appendix  by  R.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Read  at  Kendal,  September  zgth,  1918.* 

I  WAS  lately  re-reading  the  “  Life  of  Agricola,”  by 
Tacitus,  when  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  remark 
in  it  which  I  had  not  properly  noticed  before.  Tacitus 
(ch.  22)  states  that  Agricola  was  not  only  singularly 
skilful  in  choosing  strong  sites  for  his  forts,  but  that  he 
also  provisioned  them  with  “  supplies  enough  to  last  a 
year  ”  ;  hence,  none  of  his  forts  was  either  taken  by  storm 
or  starved  into  surrender  by  blockade,  t  Maybe  my 

wits  were  sharpened  by  recent  events  ;  anyhow,  I  found 
myself  asking  a  question  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
asked  before  :  what  were  these  annuae  copiae,  these 
provisions  which  “  lasted  for  twelve  months  ”  ?  Were 
they  flesh  or  cereals  ?  and  how  were  they  stored  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  that  “  supplies  for  a  whole  year  ”  i 
were  often  actually  needed  by  a  Roman  garrison  in 
Britain.  But  it  is  plain  that  a  fort  like  Borrans  Ring  at 
the  head  of  Windermere — lately  most  skilfully  excavated 

*  The  printing  of  this  paper  was  delayed,  by  the  author’s  desire,  for  the- 
completion  of  the  appendix  ;  see  p.  138  . 

t  “  adnotabant  periti  non  alium  ducem  opportunitates  locorum  sapieutiu^ 
legisse  :  nullum  ab  Agiicola  positum  castellum  aut  vi  liostium  expugnatum 
aut  pactione  ac  fuga  desertum  ;  nam  adversus  moras  obsidionis  annuls 
copiis  firmabantur.”  On  the  phrase  annuis  copiis,  see  note  2. 

%  In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  phrase  “  supplies  for  a  year  ”  involves  a  certain 
confusion  of  thought.  The  ancient  world  lived  as  the  modern  world  does- 
to  some  extent  (in  the  present  war)  on  the  growth  of  cattle  and  crops  during 
each  past  year.  If  these  do  not  yield  supplies  which  will  last  till  the  next 
crops  or  growths  are  ready  a  year  later,  shortage  of  food  is  inevitable.  I  do 
not,  however,  suppose,  that  Tacitus,  though  he  must  have  been  familar  with 
this,  had  it  consciously  in  mind  when  he  used  the  words  “  annuis  copiis.” 
But  he  would  have  stated  the  position  better,  if,  instead  of  “  supplies  for  a 
year”  he  had  used  words  meaning  the  same  “supplies  to  last  till  the  next 
harvest.” 
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lor  our  Society  by  Mr.  Robin  Collingwood — might 
easily  have  been  isolated,  not  perhaps  for  a  full  year, 
but  certainly  for  several  consecutive  months,  and  the 
same  seems  true  (or  even  truer)  of  other  forts  in  the  Lake 
country.  Borrans,  indeed,  was  better  off  than  most 
of  these  forts  ;  at  a  pinch,  it  could  have  been  relieved, 
reinforced  and  re-provisioned  by  the  waterway  of  the  Lake; 
this  resource  was  not  available  everywhere.  The  fort 
nearest  to  Borrans  westward  is  a  little  post,  n  miles 
away,  perched  high  on  a  shoulder  of  Hardknot  Fell 
(800  feet  above  sea-level),  which  guarded  the  rough 
mountain  trail  that  led  from  Borrans  over  Wrynose,  then 
along  the  headwaters  of  the  Duddon,  and  finally  over 
Hardknot  to  the  harbour  at  Ravenglass.*  This  fort  on 
Hardknot  might  easily  have  been  isolated  for  a  longish 
period  in  winter.  The  road,  it  is  true,  is  rarely  closed 
by  snow.  But  save  in  fine  summers,  it  is  no  easy  route. 
Unless  a  strong  Roman  force  chanced  to  be  available, 
either  at  Borrans,  or  at  Ravenglass,  the  next  post  west¬ 
wards  (about  10  miles  distant),  the  introduction  of 
supplies  might  have  caused  serious  trouble.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  the  road  is  impossible,  as  that,  if  beset  by 
a  large  crowd  of  Britons,  it  could  have  been  opened  only 
by  a  powerful  relieving  force,  which  it  might  not  have  been 
easy  to  concentrate  either  at  Borrans  or  at  Ravenglass. 
It  is,  then,  worth  while  to  consider  the  problem  of  supplies, 
in  event  of  a  blockade.  How,  under  the  conditions  of 
ancient  life,  was  it  possible  to  provision  a  fort  with  suf¬ 
ficient  supplies  to  feed  its  garrison,  as  Tacitus  says,  for 
a  year  ? 

I  will  begin  by  defining  the  terms,  and  will  arrange  the 
matter  under  3  questions,  (A)  what  was  a  Roman  fort 

*  Perhaps  the  Clanoventa  of  the  Romans  ( Archaeological  Journal,  lxii, 
p.  83  (1915).  The  outline  of  the  fort  can  still  be  traced  on  the  edge  of  Raven¬ 
glass  harbour,  between  it  and  the  railway.  The  walls  of  the  bath-house 
there  are  deservedly  well-known  :  see  these  Transactions,  o. s. ,  iii. ,  pp.  17-26, 
where,  however,  the  character  of  the  remains,  as  a  bath-house,  seems  not  to 
be  correctly  understood. 
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and  what  the  usual  size  of  its  garrisons  ?  How  many 
mouths  were  there  to  be  fed  ?  (B)  What  was  the  usual 

food  of  the  Roman  soldier,  and  (C)  what  conclusions 
follow  ? 

(A)  As  to  forts,  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  the 
strategy  by  which  Rome  held  down  the  wilder  portions 
.{i.e.  the  north)  of  Britain,  rested  on  the  use  of  certain 
military  posts  which  English  antiquaries  generally  call 
xt  camps,”  but  which  would  be  better  styled  “  forts,” 
and  which  the  Romans  called  “  castella.”  These  were 
planted  at  strategic  points  among  the  hills  of  northern 
England,  where  important  valleys  met,  or  where  difficult 
hills  needed  to  be  watched,  or  mountain  passes  or  river- 
crossings  to  be  made  safe  ;  in  short,  they  kept  com¬ 
munications  open  throughout  the  rich  network  of  roads 
which  the  Romans  used  in  north  England.  As  a  rule, 
they  were  some  ten  miles  distant  from  one  another, 
but  their  exact  sites  were  naturally  dictated  by  local 
conditions.  They  formed  a  special  class  of  posts,  far 
more  numerous,  but  far  smaller  than  the  great  legionary 
fortresses,  such  as  York  and  Chester.  The  legionary 
fortress  covered  an  area  of  about  50  acres,  and  had  a 
permanent  garrison  of  perhaps  5,000  legionaries  (heavy 
infantry).  The  “castella”  were  very  different;  they 
varied  from  3  or  4  to  6  or  8  acres  in  size,  during  most 
periods  of  the  Empire.*  Each  “  castellum  ”  was  held 
by  one  “  auxiliary  ”  regiment  of  foot  ( cohors )  or  of 
horse  (ala)  ;  these  auxiliary  regiments  normally  mustered 
either  500  or  1,000  men.  The  space  needed  for  1,000 
men  with  horses  ( ala  miliaria )  naturally  differed  greatly 
from  that  needed  for  500  infantry  ( cohors  quingcnaria)  ; 

*  Some  of  the  earlier  forts  of  Agricola  along  the  line  later  taken  by  the 
Wall  of  Pius  seem  to  have  been  quite  small  ;  the  Agricolan  fort  at  Barhill, 
explored  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  1902-5,  seems  to  have  covered  less  than  half 
an  acre  within  its  ramparts,  which  were  probably  elaborate  and  extensive  ; 
the  fort  at  Cappuckon  Oxnam  water  was  hardly  larger.  Newstead,  by  Melrose, 
also  founded  by  Agricola,  was,  or  at  any  rate  became,  much  larger,  but  it  is 
•jn  many  ways  exceptional. 

K 
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one  can  understand  why  the  areas  of  the  forts  differed 
widely. 

The  “  caste  11a  ”  were  especially  common  in  northern 
England.  In  the  peaceful  south  they  were  rare  ;  save 
for  a  few  on  the  south  and  east  coasts,  and  for  some  in 
“  wild  Wales,”  hardly  one  is  known  south  of  Derby.* 
But  between  Derby  and  the  Cheviots  remains  of  between 
50  and  60  can  be  traced.  Not  all  these  were  occupied  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  The  conditions  of  different 
districts  naturally  varied  from  time  to  time  ;  some  grew 
more  peaceful  and  some  perhaps  more  unruly  ;  in  one 
valley  or  upland  range,  some  “  castella  ”  became  super¬ 
fluous  and  were  evacuated,  whilst,  in  another  valley, 
more  forts  came  to  be  required  and  new  ones  were  added. 
Wales,  for  example,  after  Agricola  had  completed  its 
conquest  (a.d.  78),  grew  more  or  less  rapidly  pacified  ; 
garrisons  could  be  and  were  withdrawn  thence,  and  as 
more  men  were  needed  in  the  second  century  to  hold  the 
developing  defences  of  the  northern  Walls  of  Hadrian 
and  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  seems  that  some  Welsh  forts 
were  given  up  and  their  garrisons  transferred  to  the 
north,  f 

The  problem,  then,  which  we  have  to  solve,  is  how  far 
supplies  for  500  or  for  1,000  men  could  be  stored  in  forts 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  their  garrisons  for  a  fairly 
long  siege,  if  not  for  a  whole  year.  Here  it  may  be  well 
to  turn  to  my  second  question  and  ask  what,  in  all 
probability,'  these  provisions  were. 

(B)  If  I  may  anticipate  my  general  conclusion,  the 
known  facts  seem  to  me  to  suggest  that  in  the  Early 
Empire,  the  Roman  army  was  fed  mainly  on  cereals, 
and  ate  comparatively  little  meat,  but  that,  in  the  later 
Empire,  the  consumption  of  flesh  increased.  In  other 

*  For  the  fort  at  Derby,  in  the  suburb  of  Littlechester,  see  my  account  in. 
the  VCH  Derbyshire ,  i.,  2x6-221. 

t  See  my  Military  Aspects  of  Roman  Wales,  pp.  13,  58,  etc. 
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words,  the  Roman  army  which  conquered  and  held  down 
the  world,  w7as,  at  first  and  in  the  main,  a  vegetarian  army. 
History  in  this  respect  does  not  quite  support  the  high 
value  set  by  modern  opinion  on  a  meat-diet.*  Vegetari¬ 
anism,  indeed,  thanks  to  Oriental  influences,  and  thanks 
also  to  the  warm  climate  of  the  south,  was  not  unknown 
in  the  classical  world,  and  abstinence  from  meat  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  south  Italian  philosopher,  Pythagoras r 
and  several  other  Greek  philosophers  as  well,  directly 
enjoined  on  their  disciples  a  vegetarian  diet  and  abstinence 
from  meat,  and  the  same  rule  seems  to  have  been  laid 
upon  those  initiated  into  the  Orphic  mysteries.  These 
ascetic  doctrines  had  some  vogue  in  Rome  during  the 
latest  Republic  and  the  early  Empire.  |  Later  in  the 
Empire,  however,  more  meat  wTas  eaten,  and  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  the  historian  Otto  Seeck  observes,  it  was 
dear  meat,  not  dear  bread,  which  provoked  certain 
food-riots  in  Rome.j; 

Caesar,  when  alluding  to  his  soldiers’  food,  almost 
always  speaks  of  jvumentum  (corn).  Once  or  twice  he 
notes  that  meat  was  used  when  corn  ran  short,  but  he 
calls  meat  in  effect  a  famine  diet,  and  his  words  are 
repeated  almost  exactly  by  Tacitus,  writing  of  a  Roman 
campaign  in  Armenia  (a.d.  6o).  Meat,  however,  was 


*  Not,  however,  all  modern  opinion.  The  lumbermen  in  Maine,  U.S.A.,. 
when  they  are  doing  severe  timber-cutting  in  the  backwoods,  feed  themselves,, 
as  I  am  told,  by  preference  on  beans. 

t  Bemays’  ‘  Theophrastos'  Schrift  ueber  Frommigkeit’  (Berlin,  1886),  p.  4. 
See  Cicero,  in  Vatinium  ;  Seneca,  epist.  108,  22  ;  etc. 

1  O.  Seeck,  Untergang  der  antihen  Welt,  i.  422,  592.  The  change  to  an 
increased  consumption  of  meat  has  been  explained  as  due  to  the  entry  in  the 
later  Empire  of  a  larger  proportion  of  northern  barbarians  (Germans,  etc.) 
into  the  army.  So,  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Rangordnun g  ( Bonner  Jahrb.,  117),. 
p.  46,  who  calls  it  an  innovation  of  third  century.  The  old  Roman  military 
soldier’s  food,  the  “frumentum”  (he  writes)  came  to  be  superseded  by  the 
meat  diet  of  the  barbarians.  This  explanation  seems  generally  accepted;, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  provincials  served  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Roman  imperial  arm}',  from  the  very  first.  Agricola  had  among 
the  troops  whom  he  used  to  conquer  Britain  a  cohort  of  Usipi,  levied  on  or 
near  the  Rhine  frontier,  just  before — though  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
connecting  the  incident  in  connexion  with  which  Tacitus  especially  mentions 
them  with  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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not  absolutely  unfamiliar  to  the  Roman  troops,  even  in 
the  earliest  Empire,  and  details  which  imply  its  use 
occur  fairly  often.  For  example,  the  Roman  legions  and 
even  the  “  auxiliary  ”  cohorts  and  alae  had,  attached  to 
their  fortresses  or  forts,  certain  prata,  or  territovia,  on 
which  soldiers  called  pequarii  were  employed.  Probably 
these  prata  were,  at  least  to  some  extent,  grazing  grounds 
for  regimental  cattle,  which  the  pequarii  herded- -though 
both  terms  have  been  differently  explained.  Again,  a 
Cumberland  inscription  mentions  certain  venatores*  who, 
perhaps,  saw  to  the  provision  of  fresh  meat,  as  they  are 
coupled  in  a  Roman  lawbook  with  certain  lanii  (butchers). 
Altogether,  it  is  plain  that  the  Imperial  troops  had 
arrangements  for  supplies  of  meat  which  we  must  suppose 
that  they  consumed. 

But  whatever  herds  f  they  had,  archaeological  evidences- 
show  that  beasts  cannot  have  furnished  the  chief  foodstuff 
during  a  long  siege.  The  internal  buildings  of  the 
castella  here  afford  useful  clues.  We  know  the  general 
disposition  of  these  buildings  fairty  well,  from  excavated 
forts  like  Housesteads  on  Hadrian’s  Wall,  or  Gellygaer  in 
Glamorgan,  of  which  we  chance  to  possess  tolerably 
complete  and  obviously  typical  ground- plans  (see  fig.  i). 
These  forts  are  crowded  with  stone  buildings,  the  special 
uses  of  which  can  be  (more  or  less)  determined,  and  two 
facts  emerge  (A)  There  is  no  vacant  ground  where 
further  buildings  not  on  our  known  plans  could  be  added, 
and  (B)  none  of  the  known  buildings  can  be  explained  as 
byres  for  cattle  or  the  like.  It  is  then  unlikely  that  these 
forts  contained  much  in  the  way  of  cow-sheds.  More- 

*  C.I.L.,  vii.,  830  ;  Lapidarium,  370,  p.  187.  Respecting  prata  see  Momm¬ 
sen’s  note  on  C.I.L.  2. 

f  Prof.  Haverfield  intended  to  add  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  Lake  District 
was  not  in  antiquity  a  cattle-country.  At  present  cattle  can  only  be  kept 
on  the  artificial  meadows  which  date  from  a  much  later  period  ;  but  sheep 
could  be  kept  on  the  fells  then  as  now,  and  pigs  in  the  woods.  In  this  case 
the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  seems  reasonable,  that  the  animals  were 
.kept  by  natives  and  not,  as  in  a  cattle-country,  by  the  pequarii  of  the  garrison. 
— R.G.C. 
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over,  beasts,  if  kept  in  stall,  require  from  time  to  time  to 
be  turned  out  to  graze  ;  there  is  no  grazing-space  inside 
these  forts,  any  more  than  there  is  normally  in  the  middle 
of  a  crowded  modern  town.  If  the  garrisons  of  House- 


steads  or  of  Gellygaer  lived  on  fresh  beef  or  mutton,  they 
must  have  pastured  their  herds  somewhere  outside.  But 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  could  have  grazed  their 
cattle  in  safety  outside  the  ramparts.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  sieges  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  French  armies  had 
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herds  of  store  cattle  which  were  grazed  outside  their 
fortresses.  In  the  first  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  high 
French  officer  was  carried  off  by  a  besieging  patrol, 
whilst  he  was  inspecting  the  grazing  herds.  But  here 
artillery  makes  the  modern  position  different  from  the 
ancient.  A  modern  fortress  has  round  it  a  belt  of  ground 
•covered  by  its  guns,  where  beasts  could  be  pastured  fairly 
safe  from  besiegers.  The  Roman  forts  had  no  guns  ;  on 
any  foggy  day  or  night,  cattle  turned  out  to  graze  would 
pretty  certainly  have  been  stolen  by  some  clever  British 
cattle-thief.  The  conclusion  is  that  either  another 
method  must  have  been  adopted,  or  else  we  must  believe 
that  the  Roman  garrisons  depended  for  their  food  on 
something  else  than  a  supply  of  fresh  meat. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  meat  was  used,  but  not 
fresh  meat.  It  may  have  been  smoked.  Cumberland 
farmers,  I  believe,  even  in  recent  times,  have  killed 
beasts  each  autumn,  and  smoked  and  stored  the  meat  for 
consumption  during  the  coming  winter  months.  But  I 
confess  to  doubts  whether  meat  enough  to  feed  a  thousand 
men  for  4,  5  or  6  months  could  have  been  stored  succes- 
fully  in  any  ordinary  Roman  fort.* 

The  decision,  however,  is  given,  I  think,  by  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  normal  castellum.  These  buildings,  at 
least  in  Britain,  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  seem 
always  to  include  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  specimens, 
in  each  fort,  of  solidly  built  halls  or  barns,  which  our 
antiquaries  usually  call  horrea  (granaries).  These  are 
constructed  on  a  definite  type,  and  alike  in  their  solidity 


*  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  tells  me  that  it  was  formerly  a  common  custom 
in  the  north  of  England  to  kill  in  autumn,  and  smoke  the  meat  for  use  during 
the  coming  winter.  At  Cartmel,  for  instance,  no  fresh  beef  was  eaten  at 
all,  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  ;  cattle  were  killed  at  Martinmas  and 
the  meat  pickled  in  tubs.  “The  first  cow  killed  in  the  summer  months,  !n 
•Cartmel  Church  Town,  or  any  part  of  the  parish,  was  by  Mr.  Alan 
Waring,  butcher,  of  that  place,  about  the  year  1785,  and  such  were  people’s 
prejudices  that  no  one  would  buy  the  beef  ;  they  could  not  be  made  to 
believe  that  beef  killed  in  the  summer  months  could  be  wholesome.” 
•(Stockdale,  Annales  Caermoelenses,  p.  573).  In  Iceland  meat  is  preserved  by 
.being  steeped  in  sour  whey. 
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and  in  their  dimensions  show  much  uniformity.  They 
may  be  described  (fig.  2)  as  oblong  halls,  or  barns,  not 
seldom  about  20  or  25  feet  wide  and  about  75  or  80 
feet  long.  Their  outer  walls  were  unusually  strong,  and 


Fig.  2. — Roman  Granaries  in  Forts  in  Britain. 

seem  regularly  to  have  been  further  strengthened  by 
•external  buttresses,  which  in  the  process  of  excavation 
form  their  most  recognisable  and  distinguishing  features. 
When  the  spade  reveals  buttresses,  the  explorer  may  ex- 
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pect  to  find  that  he  has  come  upon  one  of  these  buildings^ 
Their  floors  were  regularly  raised  2  or  3  feet  above  the 
adjacent  surface  level,  and  were  supported  by  dwarf 
sleeper  walls,  or  by  low  stone  pillars,  so  that  each  hall  or 
barn  had  beneath  it  a  shallow  basement.  This  base¬ 
ment  was,  as  a  rule,  ventilated  by  small  openings  between 
the  buttresses,  which  ensured  a  through  draught,  so  that 
the  barn  itself  was  free  from  damp  or  from  dry-rot. 
The  floors  were  constructed,  sometimes  of  very  solid 
stone  flags,  sometimes  of  wood- planking.*  Nowhere  is- 
there  any  trace  of  hypocausts  or  of  heating.  The  struc¬ 
ture  above  the  floor  was  a  large  open  hall ;  sometimes^ 
two  halls  stood  side  by  side,  a  device  which  ensured 
abundant  room,  without  requiring  unduly  wide  spans  of 
roof  ;  sometimes  a  row  of  columns  down  the  middle  of 
the  barn  supported  the  roof.  The  original  heights  of 
the  walls  and  roofs  are  naturally  unknown,  but  abundance 
of  debris  often  shows  that  the  walls  must  once  have  been 
high,  while  heaps  of  fallen  roof-tiles  often  point  to  solid 
roofage.  If  the  roofs  were  tiled,  they  would  have  been 
free  from  any  danger  of  being  set  on  fire  by  fire-arrows 
(Flammenwerfer)  of  the  besieging  barbarians.  Thus  the 
garrison’s  food-supply  was  safe  both  against  fire  and 
against  damp.  In  Britain,  the  granaries  are  usually 
placed  near  the  centre  of  the  fort,  on  one  side  or  another 
of  the  principia  (Headquarters). 

That  these  buildings  were  granaries  is  so  universally 
accepted  that  it  needs  no  special  argument  here.  But  two 
or  three  bits  of  proof  may  be  mentioned  :  ( a )  In  several 
examples,  as  at  Ribchester  and  elsewhere,  largish  quan¬ 
tities  of  blackened  grains  of  wheat  have  been  discovered 
in  them.  At  Ambleside,  an  open  space  between  two  not 
quite  contiguous  halls  was  appropriately  utilised  to 
accommodate  what  I  take  to  have  been  a  baking-kiln. 

*  Now  and  then  the  iron  nails  which  fastened  the  planks  are  found  lying, 
below. 
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(b)  At  Corbridge,  and  elsewhere,  inscribed  stones  have 
been  found  in  or  just  outside  the  halls,  which  refer 
explicitly  to  a  horreum.  I  will  add  (c)  that  the  basements 
seem  often  to  contain  the  bones  of  rats  and  dogs — rats, 
which  crept  in  through  the  ventilating  holes  to  get  the 
grain,  and  dogs,  which  followed  to  get  the  rats. 

These  horrea  occur  in  the  castella,  alike  in  Britain  and 
on  the  German  “  Limes.”  They  are,  however,  perhaps 
both  commoner  and  also  more  elaborately  built  in  our 
island  than  on  the  continent.*  Examples  occur  there 
which  can  be  dated  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  (i.e.  to  the 
earliest  empire),  as  at  Haltern.  The  English  examples 
are  seldom  so  nearly  datable. 

If  we  assume,  as  seems  reasonable,  that  these  buildings 
were  really  granaries,  we  get  further  light  on  the  food  of 
the  soldier.  It  must  have  been  largely  vegetarian  ;  in 
a  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  I  am  attempting  to 
calculate  how  far  certain  excavated  granaries  could  have 
contained  corn  enough  to  feed  the  probable  garrisons 
during  any  probable  length  of  blockade.  My  calculations 
suggest  to  me  that  the  buildings  were  in  general  quite 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  I  therefore  deduce  the 
conclusion  that  each  fort  had  a  substantial  structure 
intended  for  the  storing  of  grain  for  the  troops  stationed 
there.  This  seems  to  supply  a  useful  clue  to  the  food 
used  by  the  garrison,  and  as  some  of  the  granaries  date 
from  the  earliest  empire  and  several  from  the  first 
century  a.d.,  the  clue  helps  us  to  date  the  use  of  cereal 
food. 

With  the  horrea  I  may  combine  another  chance  bit 
of  archaeological  evidence.  In  the  summer  of  1915,. 
Mr.  M.  Reay  found  at  the  Roman  fort  of  Carvoran  (on 
Hadrian’s  Wall),  in  a  marsh  just  outside  its  north-west 
comer,  a  large  bronze  vessel  which  appears  to  have  been 

*  An  excellent  short  account  of  the  German  examples  may  be  found  in 
E.  Ritterling’s  Das  frilhromische  Lager  bei  Hofheim  in  Taunus  (Wiesbaden,. 
1913)-,  PP-  35  foil. 
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a  measure  ior  corn.*  Its  capacity,  as  measured  for  me 
by  experts  in  Newcastle,  is  the  merest  trifle  less  than 
20  pints,  whether  of  dry  or  liquid  measure.  Alike  its 
shape  and  the  absence  of  any  spout  for  pouring,  or  any 
handle  by  which  it  could  be  lifted  when  its  contents  were 
to  be  poured  out  seem  to  shew  that  it  was  meant  for 
solids  ;  I  imagine  that  it  was  used  to  measure  the  grain 
supplied  to  the  forts  to  be  ground  into  flour  for  the 
“  fort-bakenes,”  which,  as  we  have  evidence,  were  used 
in  each  fort.  It  bears  an  inscription  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  dated  to  a.d.  90  or  91,  and  appears  to  be  an 
official  measure  which  had  been  formally  tested  some¬ 
where.  It  belongs  to  the  earlier  empire,  and  to  the  days 
when  meat-eating  had  not  yet  become  common  or  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  imperial  army. 

(C)  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be 
that  much  converging  evidence  is  consistent  with  the 
view  that  the  Roman  soldier — at  any  rate  during  the 
earlier  empire — lived  on  a  cereal  diet.  No  one  would,  of 
course,  maintain  that  it  was  a  purely  cereal  diet.  The 
evidence  which  I  have  quoted  above  implies  that  meat 
was  eaten,  and  the  many  bones  of  edible  animals  which 
occur  in  the  ruins  of  all  forts  point  the  same  way.  Smoked 
or  dried  meats — the  Italian  was  very  partial  to  ham- 
doubtless  added  variety  to  a  chiefly  vegetarian  diet,  and 
lightened  the  task  of  the  Roman  food-controller  in  each 
little  remote  castellum. 

APPENDIX. 

By  R.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

It  was  Professor  Haverfield’s  intention  to  add  an  appendix  to 
the  foregoing  paper,  containing  figures  as  to  the  probable  capacity 

*  See  my  account  in  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  1916  (vol.  xiii.)  pp.  93-102,  where 
I  have  described  it  fully  and  collected  all  other  examples  known  to  me  of 
•similar  measures  of  Roman  date,  and  have  figured  most  of  them.  The  vessel, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  christen  the  “  modius  Claytonensis  ”  (or  if  Latin 
purists  prefer  it,  Claytonianus),  is  nowin  the  Chesters  Museum,  where  I  have 
•examined  it.  It  has  several  points  of  interest,  into  which  I  cannot  here  enter. 
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•of  various  known  granaries  in  Roman  forts,  and  its  relation  to 
the  amount  of  bread  necessary  to  support  the  garrison  for  a 
given  length  of  time.  Unfortunately  he  has  left  no  notes  on 
this  subject :  but  I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  some  time 
working  out  figures  with  him  while  he  was  collecting  materials 
for  the  paper,  and  I  therefore  append  here  certain  data  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  used  had  he  written  this 
part  of  the  paper. 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  appendix  consist  of  facts  which 
I  had  to  some  extent  discussed  with  Professor  Haverfield  ;  for 
the  third  section  I  am  alone  responsible  ;  for  though  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  facts  he  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  make  any 
•suggestion  to  account  for  the  excess  of  storage-space  in  Roman 
granaries  over  that  demanded  by  one  year’s  wheat-ration  for  the 
garrison  concerned. 

(1)  General  considerations. — The  figures  for  the  consumption 
•of  wheat  by  a  given  number  of  men  for  a  given  space  of  time, 
worked  out  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  exclusive  or  almost  exclusive 
bread  diet,  are  as  follows.  For  purposes  of  a  short  siege,  even 
1  lb.  of  bread  a  day  per  head  might  be  sufficient,  but  this  only 
in  cases  of  extreme  need,  and  for  a  short  time.  A  man  cannot 
be  well  fed  on  much  under  3  lbs.,  and  therefore  we  shall  adopt 
this  figure  as  the  provisional  basis  of  calculations.  Three  pounds 
a  day  is  a  trifle  under  10  cwt.  a  year.  Allowing  for  the  difference 
in  weight  between  grain  and  bread,  this  implies  about  7  cwt. 
of  grain.  For  practical  purposes  therefore  we  may  assume 
that  a  ton  of  grain  will  feed  three  men  for  a  year,  on  the  basis 
of  a  3  lb.  bread-ration.  In  such  a  rough  calculation  as  this  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  reckon  waste  in  storage,  which  might  on 
average  be  anything  from  xo  to  20  per  cent. 

Taking  the  average  weight  of  wheat,  a  cubic  yard  will  contain 
about  14.5  cwt.,  that  is  to  say  a  ton  will  occupy  1.4  cubic  yards. 
Half  a  cubic  yard,  therefore,  holds  7  cwt.  of  grain,  which  was 
what  we  allowed  for  a  man’s  yearly  ration.  If  therefore  we  find 
that  the  granary  of  a  Roman  fort  contains  in  available  space 
half  the  number  of  cubic  yards  that  the  garrison  contains  men, 
we  may  infer  that  the  phrase  of  Tacitus  at  least  represents  a 
possibility. 

(2)  Capacity  of  Roman  granaries. — The  following  table  * 
represents  the  floor-area  of  certain  granaries  in  Roman  sites  : — 

*  This  table  was  left  in  MS.  by  Professor  Haverfield,  with  the  figure  of 
Ambleside  left  blank.  I  have  filled  this  in  and  corrected  certain  other  entries 
which  seem  to  have  been  hastily  worked  out. 
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Ambleside 

Barhill 

Birrens 

Caersws 

Chesters 

Corbridge 

Gellygaer 

Hardknot 

High  Rochester 

Housesteads 

Newstead 

Penydaren 

Rough  Castle 


over  1 80 
101 


273  square  yards. 
202 


•  •  332 

•  ■  253 

•  •  213 

•  •  5°° 

•  ■  263 

•  •  157 

•  •  390 

266 

•  •  393 


In  order  to  infer  storage-capacity  from  floor-area,  two  factors- 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the  available  height.  It  is  evident 
that  the  massive  walls  of  these  granaries  were  intended  to  stand 
to  some  height,  though  there  is  no  evidence  how  high  they  were 
actually  built.  But  it  must  in  every  case  have  teen  possible  to 
store  grain  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  Secondly,  the  necessity  of 
access.  Professor  Haverfield  expressed  his  opinion  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  writer  that  the  grain  was  stored  in  bins  :  this- 
doubtless  implies  a  gangway  down  the  centre  of  the  long  building 
with  bins  on  either  hand.  Such  a  gangway  would  most  con¬ 
veniently  be  about  3  feet  broad  ;  and  as  a  granary  is  in  general 
some  15  or  20  feet  broad  internally  (though  there  are  exceptional 
cases  of  a  granary  a  good  deal  broader  than  this)  the  gangway 
would  occupy  about  a  fifth  of  the  floor-space. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  the  foregoing  granaries  would 
contain  the  following  amount  of  wheat  in  tons  : — Ambleside  455, 
Barhill  336,  Birrens,  553,  Caersws  420,  Chesters  355,  Corbridge 
833,  Gellygaer  438,  Hardknot  361,  High  Rochester  650,  House- 
steads  443,  Newstead  655,  Penydaren  over  300,  and  Rough 
Castle  122. 

(3)  Conclusions. — According  to  our  previous  calculation,  a 
garrison  of  500  would  require  some  170  tons  of  wheat  in  a  year. 
Allowing  20  per  cent,  for  wastage,  this  might  be  brought  up  to 
about  210  tons.  Even  if  the  bread  ration  were  as  high  as  a  4  lb. 
loaf  a  day — a  week’s  ration  as  we  knew  it  not  long  ago — the 
yearly  consumption  would  not  be  much  over  250  tons.  Now 
the  average  capacity  of  the  granaries  in  forts  with  a  garrison  of 
500  appears  from  the  above  list  to  vary  round  400  tons. 

Thus  not  only  is  it  true  that  these  forts  were  well  able  to  store 
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a  full  year’s  supply  of  grain  for  their  garrison  ;  it  appears  that  in 
general  they  could  store  twice  as  much,  and  indeed  more  if  1  ha- 
the  grain  was  stored  more  than  6  feet  deep.  What  explanation 
can  we  offer  of  this  fact  ? 

(i)  It  can  hardly  be  that  we  have  overrated  the  depth  to 
which  grain  could  be  piled.  The  heavy  walls  and  buttresses  of 
the  granary  are  plainly  designed  to  resist  a  severe  thrust,  and  6  feet 
would  seem  in  this  connexion  rather  an  under  than  an  over¬ 
statement. 

(ii)  Possibly  other  things  besides  grain  may  have  been  stored 
in  the  granary.  If,  however,  these  consisted  of  hams,  mutton  or 
bacon,  averaging  say  5  lbs.  each  (for  the  Romans  had  not  our 
improved  strains  of  pigs  producing  10  lb.  hams),  and  other  smoked 
meat,  they  would  be  hung,  not  stacked  in  the  bins  ;  they  would 
therefore  not  take  up  floor-space.  (It  may  be  worth  pointing 
out  that  such  hams,  hung  in  the  roof  of  a  granary,  would  run  to 
about  50-70  lbs.  per  yard  super  ;  in  a  450-yard  granary  this 
would  mean  10-15  tons  of  meat,  enough  to  give  the  garrison 
about  1  lb.  of  meat  per  week  per  head  for  a  whole  year). 

(iii)  In  some  cases  grain  was  no  doubt  also  required  for  horses. 
Bhesters  was  garrisoned  by  a  cavalry  regiment  (ala  II.  Asturum  ; 
see  Notitia  Dignitatum )  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  here  the  granary 
is  rather  below  the  average  size.  But  in  most  of  the  forts  above 
mentioned  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  horses  were 
kept.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  hay  could  not  have  been 
grown  in  the  Roman  period  near  Ambleside  or  Hardknot,  the 
modern  hayfields  of  the  Lake  district  being  represented  at  that 
time  by  marsh  and  scrub.  Consequently  it  seems  unlikely  that 
these  granaries  were  ever  used  as  barns  for  hay. 

(iv) .  The  hypothesis  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  granary 
was  intended  to  feed  not  only  the  garrison  but  the  hangers-on 
of  the  fort,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  “  canabae  ”  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  in  its  favour  such  a  suggestion 
can  only  be  considered  as  speculative. 

(v) .  It  seems  permissible,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  probable  storage  capacity  of  the  granaries 
and  the  probable  yearly  consumption  of  the  garrison,  to  offer  a 
further  suggestion.  Britain  was  a  notoriously  rich  wheat¬ 
growing  country,  and  it  must  have  been  easy  for  the  army  to 
get,  at  harvest,  as  much  grain  as  it  thought  fit  to  demand.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haverfield  interprets  Tacitus’  “  annuis  copiis  ”  as  meaning 
.a  store  laid  in  at  one  harvest  and  sufficient  to  last  till  the  next. 
But  it  is  not  in  fact  necessary  to  use  grain  less  than  a  twelvemonth 
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old.  During  the  war  we  were  frequently  using  wheat  much  older 
than  that.  If  only  sufficient  grain  were  stored  to  last  till  next 
harvest,  an  insurrection  at  harvest-time  (not,  it  is  true,  the 
likeliest  time  for  a  rising  in  an  agricultural  country)  would  result 
in  immediate  famine  ;  and  even  a  partial  failure  of  the  local 
harvest  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 

Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  sufficient  storage-space  was' 
allowed  for,  in  the  design  of  the  average  Roman  fort,  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  two  years’  ration  from  the  time  of  any  given  harvest 
It  may  be  taken  as  proved  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  in  most 
forts  such  space  actually  was  provided  :  the  only  question  is 
whether  it  was  deliberately  intended  for  that  purpose,  and  if  so 
how  this  squares  with  the  phrase  of  Tacitus.  Professor  Haverfieid 
observes  that  in  any  case  Tacitus’  language  shows  “  a  certain 
confusion  of  thought.”  If  “  annuls  copiis  ”  means  “  supplies 
for  at  least  a  year  calculated  from  any  given  period — e.g...  in 
mid- July,”  then  Tacitus  is  ascribing  to  Agricola  the  origin  of  the 
system  by  which  500  men  were  given  storage-room  tor  something 
like  .100  tons  of  grain.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  phrase,  ad¬ 
mittedly  vague,  might  possibly  bear  this  construction  ;  in  which 
case  the  results  of  this  analysis  of  archaeological  evidence,  set  on 
foot  but  not  carried  to  a  conclusion  by  Professor  Haverfieid, 
may  serve  to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  Tacitus’  words. 
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Art.  XIII. — Old  Carlisle.  By  the  late  Professor  F. 
Haverfield,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.A.,  Pre¬ 
sident. 

Read  at  the  site,  August  igth,  1919. 

OLD  Carlisle,  a  mile  south  of  Wigton,  some  10  miles 
south-west  of  Carlisle,  and  11  south  of  Bowness- 
on- Solway,  is  close  behind  the  left  flank  of  the  Roman 
Wall.  Strategically,  this  flank  is  ill-protected.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  weakness  of  the  line  of  the 
Roman  wall  just  east  of  Carlisle,  between  Hare  Hill 
(Lanercost)  and  Stanwix,  but  all  its  defects  are  trifling 
compared  with  the  defects  of  the  western  extremity 
near  Bowness.  For  this  end  of  Hadrian’s  wall,  like  both 
ends  of  the  northern  wall  of  Pius,  is  faced  by  a  range  of 
hostile  territory,  which  stretches  beyond  it  and  allows 
it  to  be  easily  outflanked.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  Cumberland  end  of  the 
wall  and  the  eastern  end  at  Wallsend-on-Tyne  near 
Newcastle.  There  the  frontier  works  end  near  the  coast, 
but  it  is  a  straight  line  of  coast,  which  offers  no  opportunity 
for  flank  attacks.  Here  (in  the  west)  the  Scottish  coast 
continues  far  beyond  the  Wall  and  almost  encircles  it ; 
on  any  day  when  visibility  was  low,  enemies  from  Gallo¬ 
way  could  slip  across  the  water,  land  in  West  Cumberland, 
and  execute  a  raid  south  of  the  wall,  returning  maybe, 
like  the  medieval  moss-trooper,  with  a  booty  of  cattle 
and  of  women.  Such  raids  too,  might  easily  have  had 
a  larger  and  more  serious  object  than  merely  beasts  or 
women-folk.  We  can  conceive  that  two  concerted 
attacks  might  have  been  attempted  together,  a  frontal 
attack,  on  the  shore  of  Solway  and  the  Wrall,  near  Port 
Carlisle,  and  a  flank  assault  on  the  coast  of  Bowness  at, 
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say,  Moricambe  Bay,  just  7  miles  from  where  we  stand. 
The  Solway  is  not,  even  at  Bownesfe,  so  deep  or  broad  a 
waterway  as  to  prevent  a  largish  force  from  creeping 
across  in  misty  weather.  To  prevent  such  a  mischance, 
the  Romans  adopted  two  measures  : — 

(1)  In  the  first  place  they  took  a  step  with  which  we 
are  not  now  especially  concerned;  they  planted  a  series 
of  forts  along  the  coast  at  suitable  landing-places,  and  at 
intervals  of  8  or  10  miles,  and  thus  provided  by  the 
garrisons  of  these  forts  soldiers  enough  to  confront  any 
attempted  landing  of  barbarians,  and  to  repel  surprises. 
.Such  forts  existed  at  Whitrigg  (near  Kirkbride)  on 
Moricambe  Bay,  at  New  Mawbray  (Beckfoot)  *  8|  miles 
north  of  Maryport,  at  Marj^port  and  at  Moresby  Church 
io  miles  further  south.  Hence  the  line  stretched  on  past 
a  more  dubious  site  at  Egremont  to  the  unquestionable 
remains  of  a  Roman  castellum  and  its  ruined  “  bath 
building  ”  at  Walls  Castle,  overlooking  the  landlocked 
harbour  of  Ravenglass,  where  Eskdale  comes  to  the 
coast.  | 

(2)  Secondly,  behind  the  coast  an  internal  network  of 
roads  and  castella  was  arranged,  sufficient  to  enable 
Roman  troops  to  concentrate  rapidly  on  any  threatened 
points  ;  sufficient  also  to  provide  fortified  posts  ready 
io  hand,  wherever  danger  was  naturally  to  be  feared. 
In  this  system  of  internal  defence,  the  fort  at  Old  Carlisle 
played  an  important  part.  The  backbone  of  the  whole 
scheme  may  be  said  to  be  a  Roman  road  which  ran  south¬ 
west  from  Carlisle,  past  Old  Carlisle  to  Papcastle  (24 
miles),  a  Roman  fort  on  the  Derwent  near  Cockermouth. 
This  road  formed  the  chord  of  an  arc,  or  curving  line  of 
forts,  which  fringed  the  coast  from  Carlisle  to  Maryport, 
and  Papcastle  was  connected  with  Maryport  by  a  short 
further  “  stretch  ”  of  Roman  road  which  can  be  clearly 

*  Excavated  1879-80  :  see  these  Transactions,  o.s.,  iv.,  318  ;  v.,  136-148. 

t  Excavated  1881,'  Transactions,  o.s.,  vi.,  216. 
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traced  along  modern  highways.  It  would  seem  that  in 
view  of  any  Caledonian  raid,  which  might  involve  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  this  road  was  thrown  as  far 
back  from  the  sea  and  from  the  frontier  as  could  con¬ 
veniently  be  arranged,  as  far,  indeed,  as  the  furthest 
outlier  of  Skiddaw.  There  was  quite  possibly  also  a 
coast  road  connecting  fort  with  fort,  but  it  is  not  clear 
to-day  ;  the  traces  of  Roman  structural  remains  in  the 
Cumberland  lowlands  are,  indeed,  seldom  very  clearly 
preserved,  and,  though  our  former  President,  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  in  his  “  Topographical  Index  to  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  ”  (Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  1893)  boldly 
marks  a  road  as  leading  from  Maryport  to  Mawbray, 
and  thence  through  Kirkbride  to  Bowness,  I  doubt, 
after  going  over  the  ground,  if  the  evidence  for  these  roads 
is  sufficient. 

On  the  chief  and  certain  road — from  Carlisle  to  Pap- 
castle — there  is  only  one  fort,  that  of  Old  Carlisle  in  which 
we  now  stand.  This  is  certainly  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Roman  forts  in  north-western  Cumberland. 
One  may,  indeed,  doubt  whether  roads  which  Chancellor 
Ferguson  marked  as  diverging  from  it  to  the  north-east, 
north  and  north-west,  can  all  be  proved  ;  if  proved,  they 
would  bear  strong  testimony  to  its  importance.  But  in 
any  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  that  importance. 
The  site  has  been  known  as  Roman  for  over  300  years, 
ever  since  William  Camden,  the  father  of  Romano- 
British  topography,  visited  it  about  1580.  Camden  was 
a  Cumberland  man  connected  on  his  mother’s  side  with 
the  Curwens  of  Workington  ;  we  have  his  representative 
to  this  day  on  our  Council.  He— that  is  Camden—  in 
his  edition  of  1600,  attests  that  he  had  visited  the  place 
and  found  the  “  corpse  ”  of  an  ancient  city,  which 
elicited  from  him  the  moral  reflexion  “  that  nothing  in 
this  world  is  exempt  from  the  lot  of  mortality.”  He  also- 
copied  there  several  Roman  inscriptions. 
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During  the  next  (17th)  century,  we  hear  little  of  Old 
Carlisle,  but  with  the  quieter  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  archaeology  began  again  to  flourish,  and  about 
1710-25,  Old  Carlisle  was  visited  by  such  noteworthy 
writers  as  John  Horsley,  who  probably  came  first,  and 
William  Stukeley.  Both  speak  of  abundant  remains. 
Stukeley,  a  man  who  enthused  easily,  calls  it  “  the  fairest 
show  of  foundations  I  ever  yet  saw  ;  one  might  almost 
draw  the  entire  plan  of  it  and  of  every  dwelling  ”  ( Iter 
Boreale,  p.  54).  Horsley,  too,  warms  ;  “  the  ruins  here 
are  very  grand  and  conspicuous  ”  ( Britannia  Romana, 
p.  1 12).  Both  writers,  however,  give  provokingly  few 
details,  and  since  their  time  hardly  any  one  has  troubled 
to  go  further  than  they  did.  Indeed,  without  excavation 
little  more  can  be  determined.  However,  inscriptions 
have  been  recorded  in  some  plenty  ;  a  dozen  are  now  in 
Tullie  House.  I  may  leave  till  this  paper  is  printed  any 
criticism  of  these  inscriptions  in  detail.  For  the  moment 
it  will  suffice  to  note  that  in  the  main  they  are  military, 
and  their  distinguishing  feature  is  that  they  mention  a 
cavalry  regiment  which  is  otherwise  known,  but  which 
seems  to  have  some  special  connexion  with  this  fort— • 
the  ala  Augusta  ob  virtutem  appellata.  The  full  name  of 
this  regiment  seems  to  have  been  Ala  Augusta  Gallonim 
Petriana  bis  tovquata  miliaria  civium  Romanorum,  though 
the  full  version  occurs  on  no  British  inscriptions  as  yet 
known.  This  title  indicates  that  the  regiment  had  seen 
much  service  and  had  earned  distinction,  for  which  it 
was  granted  such  epithets  as  civium  Romanorum ,  just  as 
French  towns  in  the  recent  war  have  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  do  not  imagine  that  when  a 
cohort  or  Ala  carried  the  appendix  c.r.,  denoting  “  Roman 
citizens,”  we  have  therefore  to  conclude  that  each  soldier 
in  the  regiment  was  a  Roman  citizen.* 

Much  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  regiment.  It 


See  G.  L.  Cheesman,  Auxilia  of  the  Roman  army  (Oxford,  19x4),  p.  4t\ 
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was  formed,  most  probably  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by 
one  T.  Pomponius  Petra,  hence  the  epithet  Petriana. 
Some  years  later  we  find  it  stationed  on  the  Rhine 
(a.d.  56),  but  after  the  civil  wars  of  68-9  it  was  moved 
to  our  island.  In  Britain  we  have  precise  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  a.d.  98.  It  occurs  also  on  the  famous 
relief  of  a  cavalry  soldier  at  Hexham  Abbey.* 

The  fact  that  the  garrison  of  Old  Carlisle  was  an  Ala 
Petriana  may  help  us  to  find  the  fort  a  name,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  that  name  should  be  Petriana 
or  Petrianae.  That  is  a  name  which  used  once  to 
be  assigned  to  the  fort  at  Castlesteads  on  the  wall  of 
Hadrian  near  Brampton.  But  as  I  have  several  times 
pointed  out  in  these  Transactions,  the  evidence  for  this 
view  is  inadequate.  The  Ravenna  list  of  Roman  forts 
in  north  England  names  a  Petrianis  in  such  a  connexion 
as  to  suggest  that  it  was  either  the  next  fort  to  Birdoswald 
along  the  Wall,  or  else  somewhere  near  Papcastle  and 
Maryport,  and  it  states  that  an  Ala  was  in  garrison 
there.  Generally  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  Petriana 
or  Petrianae  (the  exact  form  of  the  nominative  is  dubious) 
was  Castlesteads,  and  that  the  Ala  Petriana  Augusta  lay 
there  in  garrison.  This,  however,  is  hardly  credible. 
Not  only  have  the  inscriptions  of  Castlesteads  yielded  no 
reference  to  any  such  Ala,  but  Castlesteads  itself,  one  of 
Ihe  smallest,  if  not  the  smallest,  of  the  forts  along  the 
AVall,  is  too  small  for  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  horsemen 
(Ala  Miliaria).f 

*  Bruce,  Arch.  Ael.,  ix.,  167  and  Handbook  p.  79  ;  F.  Haverfield  and  H.  S. 
Jones,  Journal  of  Roman  Studies  ii.  126  foil.  Bruce  assigned  the  stone  to  the 
second  century,  perhaps  following  a  suggestion  of  Emil  Hiibner.  From 
•internal  reasons,  I  have  been  inclined  to  propose  an  earlier  date,  such  as 
a.d.  70-80. 

t  Castlesteads  is  reckoned  at  two  and  three-quarters  acres,  which  is  too 
small  for  a  full  ala  miliaria  (1,000  men  with  horses)  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  Roman  practice.  Stanwix,  sometimes  reckoned  at  two  and  a  half  acres, 
ns  by  MacLauchlan,  is  hardly  certain  enough  to  argue  from.  In  general, 
two  and  three-quarters  acres  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  inadequate 
for  an  infantry  cohort  of  500  men,  much  more  for  a  cavalry  ala  of  1,000. 
Gellygaer  in  S’.  Wales,  which  has  been  carefully  excavated,  is  declared  by  its 
buildings  to  have  accommodated  a  cohors  quinquenaria  (500  men)  in  three 
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I  am  not  even  sure  that  Old  Carlisle  is  quite  large 
enough  to  have  housed  this  regiment.  Stukeley  reckoned 
its  length  and  breadth  at  400  by  500  feet,  and  it  appears 
from  Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood’s  plan  that  Stukeley  was  in 
this  place  more  correct  than  he  often  was.  This  would 
give  Old  Carlisle  an  area  of  a  little  over  4J  acres,  which 
is  perhaps  sufficient,  but  barely  sufficient.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
precisely  the  area  of  a  Roman  fort  from  the  grass-grown 
mounds  which  represent  its  ramparts.  When  we  can 
(as  at  Chesters)  measure  from  the  face  of  a  stone  wall 
which  the  spade  has  laid  bare,  precision  is  attainable,  but 
the  limits  of  an  earthern  rampart  are  always  a  little 
uncertain.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  area  ascribed 
to  Old  Carlisle,  a  trifle  over  4J  acres  may  be  a  little  too 
much  or  indeed  a  little  less  than  the  truth.  Any  theory 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  fort  and  its  garrison  must  there¬ 
fore  be  left  to  the  future.  In  the  words  of  a  certain 
statesman,  we  must  wait  and  see. 

Indeed,  I  can  imagine  few  sites  in  West  Cumberland 
which  would  better  deserve  excavation  than  this  site  of 
Old  Carlisle.  It  stands  free  from  all  later  buildings  or 
structures,  and  though  no  doubt  parts  of  it  have  been 
robbed  to  provide  stone  for  adjacent  farmhouses  and 
field  dykes,  the  fields  hereabouts  are  large,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmhouses  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the 
damage  is  not  likely  to  have  been  great.  One  might,  in 
Old  Carlisle,  obtain  what  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
Britain,  the  complete  plan  of  a  fort  occupied  by  a  Roman 
cavalry  regiment.* *  1  will  confess  that  some  years  ago  I 

and  a  half  acres.  The  accommodation  needed  for  the  ala  Augusta  mil(iaria) 
must  have  been  nearly  double.  The  fort  at  Chesters,  which  accommodated 
an  ala  miliaria,  had  an  internal  area  of  five  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  if  the 
Ala  Augusta  Petriana  occupied  Castlesteads,  we  should  expect  the  area  of 
that  fort  to  be  also  over  five  acres,  instead  of  being  less  than  three. 

*  Newstead  should  be  excepted  from  this  general  statement,  but  it  was 
not  altogether  a  normal  fort.  Chesters,  which  might  have  told  us  much 
that  we  could  learn  from  Old  Carlisle,  has  unfortunately  not  been  excavated 
in  full. 
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had  hope  that  the  site  of  Old  Carlisle  might  have  been 
purchased  and  excavated  by  a  wealthy  Cumbrian,  but 
that  hope  did  not  materialize,  and  the  recent  war,  which 
has  in  so  many  ways  wrought  untold  harm  to  archaeo¬ 
logical  study,  has  put  the  excavation  of  such  a  site 
beyond  the  means  of  an  ordinary  subscription  list. 
Before  the  war,  it  is  possible  that  a  fort  of  this  character 
might  have  been  cleared  out  for  £500.  To-day,  when, 
as  I  am  told,  is  the  case  on  a  site  in  Yorkshire,  the  labourers 
have  to  be  paid  wages  which  exceed  those  of  a  fairly 
well  paid  University  lecturer,  I  imagine  that  they  who 
would  clear  Old  Carlisle  had  better  see  their  way  to  a 
full  £1,000  before  they  begin. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  urge  on  any  one  present  the 
undertaking  of  any  such  scheme.  But  T  am  clear  that  if 
good  fortune  should  ever  make  it  possible,  abundant 
reward  would  follow.  The  left  flank  of  the  Wall  needs, 
indeed,  a  good  deal  of  examination,  preferably  with  the 
spade.  The  great  castellum  on  the  hill  above  Maryport 
would  probably  repay  uncovering,  no  less  than  the 
fort  in  which  we  now  stand.  The  remains  preserved  in 
the  Portico  and  Gardens  of  Nefherhall  include  much  that 
is  of  great  interest,  and  that  justifies  all  the  labour  which 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Maryport  has  lately  spent  in  arranging 
and  cataloguing.* 

But  in  the  new  World  and  the  new  Europe  that  are 
before  us,  much  that  used  to  be  possible  must  be  sur¬ 
rendered  as  beyond  attainment,  and  we  can  only  do  what 
we  can  individually,  not  altogether  by  spending  money, 
but  b}T  solid  work,  to  minimise  the  evil,  which  one  of  the 
learned  nations  of  the  world  has  in  our  time  brought 
upon  learning. 


*  These  Transactions,  n  s.,  xv.  (1915),  135-172. 


Altar  to  the  Goddess  Latis  (J), 
now  in  the  Carlisle  Museum. 
Photo .  L.  E.  Hope. 
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Art.  XIV. — The  re-discovery  of  a  small  Roman  household 
altar.  By  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  April  1920. 

THERE  has  lately  come  into  my  possession  a  re¬ 
markable  minature  Roman  altar  whose  re-finding 
■sounds  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Two  years  ago  some  people  at  Kirkbampton  excavating 
.ground  by  a  cottage  unearthed  a  rough  little  box,  which 
■contained  a  stone  with  an  inscription  upon  it.  The  box 
was  given  to  me  by  a  Carlisle  friend  to  whom  it  had  been 
-given  by  the  finder.  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Hope  and  we 
-immediately  realised  that  it  was  the  smallest  altar  ever 
seen  at  the  Carlisle  Museum. 

It  measures  in  height  3!  inches  and  in  width  2T7g  inches. 
It  is  made  of  fine-grained,  micaceous  red  sandstone. 
The  lettering  is  well  and  clean  cut,  but  the  fourth  line 
is  somewhat  mutilated  ;  and  as  we  were  unable  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  sense  of  this  line  we  sent  a  squeeze 
of  the  inscription  to  a  colleague  of  the  late  Prof.  Haverfield, 
Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Anderson,  to  decipher.  We  were  not  quite 
prepared  for  the  substance  of  his  kind  reply,  for  in  it  he 
told  us  that  so  far  from  being  a  new  discovery  it  was  the 
re-discovery  of  a  well-known  altar  already  described  in 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  and  illustrated  in  Lapidarium 
Septentrionale. 

The  cut  in  the  latter  work  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
and  Mr.  Hope  undertook  to  photograph  the  altar  to  size, 
a  print  of  which  is  reproduced  herewith.  Hiibner’s 
reading  of  the  inscription  given  in  Corpus  Inscriptionum, 
1873,  which  Mr.  Anderson  confirms,  is  as  follows  : — 
DEAE  LATI  LVCIVS  VRSEI. 

At  To  the  Goddess  Latis,  Lucius  (son)  of  Urseius.” 
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Hiibner  says  the  altar  was  found  in  1843  near  the 
ruins  of  a  fort  at  Kirlcbampton,  and  refers  to  a  note  on 
it  in  Whellan's  History  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
(p-  I73)>  where  the  reading  of  the  fourth  line  is  given  as 
ves  ....  There  is  also  a  note  on  Bruce’s  reading  in 
which  it  is  given  as  vrsiti.  He  further  refers  to  the 
inscription  on  an  altar  found  at  Chesters  where  the 
Goddess  dedicated  is  named  ratis.  There  is  an  altar 
in  the  Carlisle  Museum,  found  at  Birdoswald,  dedicated 
to  latis  ;  whilst  from  the  same  camp  there  is  one  to 
ratis  ;  so  it  would  seem  that  two  deities  with  very 
similar  names  were  worshipped  along  the  Roman  Wall. 

In  the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  published  in  1875, 
and  edited  by  Bruce,  our  altar  is  again  figured  and  it  is 
stated  that  “  this  very  small  altar  was  found  in  1843  near 
a  place  called  Fallsteads  or  Foldsteads  about  a  mile 
south  of  Kirkbampton  where  there  are  some  ancient 
entrenchments  ”  ;  and  that  “  this  and  the  altar  to  Latis 
found  at  Birdoswald  are  the  only  two  examples  of  altars 
dedicated  to  an  otherwise  unknown  goddess.” 

“  There  is  some  doubt,”  continues  the  writer,  “  as  to 
the  cognomen  of  the  dedicator.  It  is  probably  vrseivs, 
a  name  not  without  example  ”  ;  but  Mr.  Anderson 
believes  that  as  a  name  it  is  unique.  We  are  told  that 
at  the  time  of  making  the  woodcut  in  Lapid arium  (1875) 
the  altar  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson  of 
Kirkbampton. 

It  is  surely  of  great  moment  that  so  interesting  a  little 
dedicatory  altar,  in  such  good  preservation,  should  not 
have  been  irretrievably  lost  ;  it  looks  as  if  the  little  box 
in  which  it  was  re-discovered  is  the  one  in  which  it  may 
have  been  packed  for  sending  to — probably — London  or 
Newcastle,  in  order  to  be  drawn  for  engraving  ;  and  that 
on  return  it  had  not  been  opened  and  was  eventually 
cast  into  a  refuse  hole  as  worthless  and  so  lost  to  us  for 
over  forty  years.  Thanks  to  my  friend,  it  will  now  be 
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preserved  for  the  public,  for  I  am  handing  it  over  to  the 
Museum  Committee  to  be  placed  in  the  Carlisle  Museum 
Collection. 

[This  altar  is  Hiibner,  C.I.L.  vii,  938,  =  Bruce,  Lap.  Sept.,  518. 
Bruce’s  woodcut  reads  vrsiii  (=vrsei,  as  Bruce  transcribes  the 
name)  which  Hiibner  appears  to  have  seen  and  misread  as 
intended  for  vrsiti,  the  second  of  the  three  i’s  having  a  rather 
large  serif  at  the  top.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Bruce  ever,  as 
Hul  mer  asserts,  read  vrsiti.  But  the  correct  reading  is  appar¬ 
ently  vrsei.  The  Birdoswald  altar  is  Hiibner,  C.I.L.  vii,  1348 
=  Bruce,  379;  reading  diii  lati  (?  =  daii,  dae  for  deae). — 
R.  G.  C.] 
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Art.  XV. — Some  Papers  from  Bardsea  Hall  Muniment 
Chest.  By  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Postlethwaite,  B.A. 

Read  at  Grange-over-Sands,  June  ijth,  1919. 

BY  the  kindness  of  General  Gale,  C.M.G.,  of  Bardsea 
Hall,  at  the  Christmas  of  1918,  I  was  permitted  to 
go  through  a  large  number  of  documents  accumulated 
in  the  Muniment  Chest  at  the  Hall.  These  had  been 
carefully  arranged  and  docketted  by  Mrs.  Gale.  In  regard 
to  the  more  recent  sale  of  the  Hall  and  Bardsea  property 
to  the  late  Wm.  Gale,  Esq.  in  1851,  when  possession 
r<  verted  to  the  family  after  the  catastrophe  at  Conishcad 
Priory,  there  appeared  one  of  those  disappointing  docu¬ 
ments — disappointing  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view 
— a  Covenant  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  to  produce 
Deeds,  &c.  for  inspection.  In  the  Covenant  was  a 
schedule  of  Deeds,  etc.  retained.  These,  however,  only 
went  back  to  the  date  of  the  purchase  by  Christopher 
Wilson,  Esq.,  in  March  1731-2.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  has  become  of  early  “  Bardsey  ”  and  “  Anderton  ” 
papers. 

In  Mary  Anderton’s  conveyance  to  Thomas  Molyneux, 
1705,  she  yields  “  All  Deeds  Evidences  Muniments  and 
writings  whatsoever  touching  and  concerning  the  said 
premises  only  or  any  part  parcell  thereof  only,  and  true 
copies  of  all  such  other  deeds  Evidences  and  writings 
as  doe  touch  or  concern  the  said  premisses  jointly  or 
together  with  any  other  Lands  Tenements  or  Heredita¬ 
ments,  the  same  copies  to  be  made  or  written  out  at  the 
only  cost  and  charges  of  the  said  Thomas  Molyneux.” 

It  seems  that  the  loss  of  the  earlier  documents  must 
lie  between  the  Andertons  and  Lord  Molyneux. 

But  amongst  the  documents  in  the  Chest  were  others 
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■of  antiquarian  interest  that  had  probably  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gale  family  before  the  merging  of  the 
Bardsea  Hall  estates  with  those  of  Conishead  Priory. 
These  papers  had  probably  come  down  from  General 
H.  R.  Gale  (the  younger  son  of  John  Gale,  Esq.)  whose 
•elder  brother,  Wilson,  inherited  both  Conishead  Priory 
and  Bardsea  Hall,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Braddyll. 

The  later  descent  of  the  Manor  of  Bardsea. 

In  addition  to  original  documents  there  is  in  the  Chest 
a  voluminous  “  Abstract  of  Title  ”  made  to  the  order  of 
the  late  Wm.  Gale,  Esq.,  at  very  considerable  cost 
(his  lawyer’s  bill  of  charges  is  amongst  the  papers  at  the 
Hall).  This  fixes  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Andertons. 
There  has  been  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  year  of 
the  Anderton  sale  to  the  Molyneux.  West,  writing  in 
1774,  asserts  that  it  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  i.e.,  before  1701.  Mr.  H.  I.  Anderton  in  his 
admirable  paper,  printed  in  these  Transactions,  N.s.  xii., 
quoting  a  Terrier  I  printed  in  some  “  Notes  on  Urswick,” 
assumes  about  the  same  date.  But  in  reality  the  Terrier 
was  wrong.  Canon  Bardsley’s  “  Introduction  to  Ulver- 
ston  Church  Registers”  gives  the  date  1720 ;  the  Victoria 
History  gives  1705,  guarding  itself  by  the  qualification 
"  or  earlier.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sale  took  place 
in  1705,  and  Whellan  is  the  only  printed  authority  that 
states  it  definitely.  On  Feb.  2  of  that  year  Mary 
Anderton,  spinster,  sold  her  customary  lands  to  Wm. 
Lord  Viscount  Molyneux,  and  on  May  25  granted  a  lease 
for  a  year  for  a  consideration  of  5s.  od.  of  her  manor  and 
freehold  to  Thomas  Molyneux — son  of  Wm.  Lord 
Molyneux  (a  nominal  purchaser) — and  the  next  day, 
May  26,  a  release  to  the  said  Thomas  for  the  sum  of 
£2,500.  Miss  Anderton’s  conveyance  runs  : — 

All  that  Mannor  or  Lordship  or  reputed  Mannor  or  Lordship 
of  Bardsey  aforesaid  with  its  Rights,  Members,  Appurtenances, 
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&  all  singular  Messuages,  Houses,  Buildings,  Lands,  Tenements, 
Mills,  Kilnes,  Tyth.es,  Meadowes,  Leasowes,  pastures,  woods, 
under  woods,  waters,  ffishings,  moores,  marshes,  Com’ons,  Com’on 
of  pasture  &  Turbary,  Courts,  Courts  Leet  &  View  of  Frankpledge, 
Rents,  Revers’ons,  Services,  priviledges,  profits,  Com’odities, 
Advantages,  Emoluments  &  Hereditaments,  whatsoever  in  the 
said  Mannor  &c.  — situate  lying  &  being,  to  be  perceived  & 

taken  within  the  several  Towns,  Townships,  Hamlets,  parishes,. 
Villages,  precincts,  &  Territories  of  Bardsey  aforesaid,  Urswick, 
Ulverston,  Cartmel,  Lindall  &  Rosset. 

I  have  seen  the  two  latter  Deeds— the  lease  and  release 
of  the  freehold — but  only  the  mention  of  the  one  tha 
dealt  with  the  customary  estate  in  the  abstract,  where 
no  sum  is  named,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
full  purchase  price. 

The  customary  lands,  however,  would  be  customary 
1  imagine,  to  the  manor  of  Bardsea  and  would  possibly 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  estate.  The  abstract 
says  : — “  The  Indenture  of  Lease  and  Release  did  convey 
the  Manor,  &c.  and  great  part  of  the  Messuages,  land 
and  hereditaments  thereof.”  The  customary  messuages 
were  mortgaged  in  1710  by  Lord  Molyneux  for  a  mere 
£300  and  he  had  by  that  date,  I  think,  acquired  by 
purchase  other  customary  holdings  outside  the  Anderton 
conveyance  ;  so  it  appears  as  though  the  £2,500  repre¬ 
sented  the  major  part  of  the  value  of  the  estate.  But, 
later,  after  these  additions  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Molyneux,  the  estate  was  sold  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  highest  bidder  for  £4,500.  The  abstract 
says : — 

Lord  Molyneux  did  in  his  lifetime  purchase  from  several  other 
persons  some  other  parcels  of  land  &  hereditaments  &  did  also' 
purchase  of  &  from  Th03  Ormandy,  Thos  Yewdall,  Leo:  Yewdall, 
James  Doughty,  Thos  Park,  Miles  Cooper,  Wm  Fleming,  Jas. 
Adcock,  Thos  Mawson,  Rd  Park,  Wm  Banks,  Jas.  Lamb,  Wm' 
Postlethwaite,  Wm  Ellithorn,  Wm  Lamb,  Geo.  Fell,  Jno  Moorliouse, 
Jas.  Crowdson,  Wm  Simpson,  Rob1  Gibson,  Esq.  &  Ed  Greaves- 
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divers  parcels  &c.  which  were  formerly  customary  or  copyhold 
of  the  manor  of  Bardsea.  He  was  also  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  treaty  to  purchase  from  Wra  Ellithorn,  Jas  Mayfield,  Jas 
Adcock  &  Jas  Doughty.  This  purchase  was  completed  by  his 
trustees  before  the  estates  were  sold  in  Chancery. 

Canon  Bardsley  appears  to  assume  that  Christopher 
Wilson,  Esq.,  the  ultimate  purchaser,  owed  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  Braddyll  to  the  fact  of  the  vicinity  of 
Bardsea  Hall  to  Conishead.  In  reality  the  marriage 
took  place — Jan.  23,  1727-8 — some  years  before  he 
acquired  Bardsea  Hall.  His  two  daughters  were  baptised 
at  Ulverston — Sarah,  Nov.  13,  1728,  and  Margaret, 
Oct.  14,  1731 — before  he  bought  Bardsea  Hall.  Probably 
both  were  born  at  Conishead  ;  Margaret  certainly  was. 
In  a  little  book  Mr.  Wilson  inherited  from  his  brother 
Richard,  on  the  fly-leaf  he  records  the  day,  hour  and 
minute  of  his  daughters’  births  and  states  in  reference 
to  Margaret  that  the  birth  took  place  at  Conishead  ; 
no  reference  is  made  to  place  in  Sarah’s  case.  The 
purchase  of  Bardsea  Hall  was  not  completed  till  March 
25,  1731-2.  A  court  hand  “  Fine  ”  fixes  the  date. 
The  Fine  conveys 

The  Manor  of  Bardesy  owise  Bardsey  owise  Bardsea  with  the 
appurtenances  &  of  15  messes,  1  dovecote,  15  gardens,  10  orchards, 
250  acres  of  land,  80  acres  of  meadow,  200  acres  of  pasture, 
10  acres  of  wood,  10  acres  of  furze  &  heath,  com’on  of  pasture, 
com’on  of  feeding  &  com’on  of  Turbary  with  appurtenances  in 
Bardsey,  Urswick,  Ulverston,  Cartmell,  Lindall  &  Rossett. 
[Translation]. 

Later,  Christopher  Wilson  bought  further  holdings. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  reason  of  the 
purchase  by  Lord  Molyneux — I  have  great  hesitation  in 
accepting  West’s  assertion  that  it  was  bought  for  ‘  a 
hunting  seat.’  It  seems  such  an  unlikely  place  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
Lord  Molyneux  was  heavily  involved  financially.  It  seems 
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more  probable  that  the  purchase  was  in  the  first  place 
a  good-natured  act  of  friendship  to  relieve  Miss  Anderton 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment.  There  had  been  previous 
intercourse  between  the  Anderton  and  Molyneux  families, 
and  the  Andertons  had  suffered  tremendous  loss  through 
their  adherence  to  the  Latin  church. 

As  early  as  1710  Lord  Molyneux  mortgaged  the  cus¬ 
tomary  messuages  for  £300.  In  1711  he  borrowed  £ 800 
on  the  Bardsea  estate.  In  1715  lie  charged  the  estates 
with  the  payment  of  his  schedule  debts.  After  his 
death — March  8,  1717 — his  personal  estate  “  proved 
deficient  and  fell  far  short  of  paying  all  his  said  debts,  so 
that  the  sale  of  all  or  part  of  the  said  trust  real  estate 
became  necessary  in  order  to  the  agreement  of  the 
remaining  debts  of  the  said  testator  which  were  very 
considerable.” 

By  a  decree  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  pronounced 
Feb.  21,  1723,  it  was  ordered  that  the  estate  should  be 
sold  to  the  best  purcliasor  that  could  be  got.  On  Nov.  20, 
1727,  Dan1  Dandy  of  behalf  of  Sam1  Kilner  was  reported 
the  purchaser  for  the  sum  of  £4,500.  Mr.  Kilner  paid  off 
the  mortgage  to  Nicas  Starkie  £300,  then  amounting  with 
interest  to  £540  12s.,  and  sundry  other  pressing  debts, 
but  before  the  purchase  of  the  manor,  &c.  could  be 
completed  Sam1  Kilner  died  intestate  and  insolvent. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
Hall  as  his  burial  is  entered  in  Urswick  Registers  as  : — 
“  Mr.  Kilner  of  Berdsea  hall  buried  June  11,  1730.” 
and  a  child  of  his  was  baptized  the  same  year  from  the 
Hall : — “  Samuel  son  of  Mr.  Kilner  of  Berdsea  hall 
Baptized  July  4th,  1730.” 

In  Nov.,  1730  an  order  of  the  Court  was  made  that 
the  Master  should  appoint  a  short  day  for  a  fresh  sale. 
Mr.  Dandy  again  bid  the  like  sum  of  £4,500  of  behalf  of 
Mr.  Jno.  Kilner,  senr.  of  Sunbreck,  who  had  taken  out 
letters  of  administration  for  the  goods,  &c.  of  his  late  son 
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Samuel,  the  sums  that  Samuel  had  advanced  towards 
the  purchase  (then  amounting  to  £1,332  8s.  5d.)  being 
allowed  for.  Before  this  purchase  was  completed  an 
agreement  was  come  to  between  Christopher  Wilson,  Esq. 
and  Jno.  Kilner,  senr.  that  the  former  should  have  the 
benefit  of  his  contract  by  the  payment  of  £4,200.  The 
difference  of  the  £300  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Samuel 
and  John  Kilner  had  cut  down  and  sold  certain  parcels 
of  timber  on  the  estate  and  that  Jno.  Kilner  retained  for 
himself  some  small  part  of  the  purchase.  Later,  by 
Christopher  Wilson’s  will  the  estate  passed  to  his  grandson 
Wilson  Gale  who  inherited  Conishead  Priory  from  his 
cousin  and  assumed  the  name  of  Braddyll. 

Of  the  Deeds  in  the  Hall  Muniment  Chest,  the  earliest 
is  an  Elizabethan  document  with  which  I  shall  deal  later. 
The  next  in  point  of  age  is  interesting  : — “  Tenants  of 
Bardsey  Release  or  Surrendr  to  Mess1'3  Anderton  of  the 
Demesnes  and  Tythes,  28  Jan:  1684.”  The  Andertons 
had  sold  in  1683  their  Clayton  estates  and  were  coming 
to  reside  at  Bardsea  Hall.  This  estate  and  manor  had 
evidently  been  “  farmed  ”  by  a  syndicate. 

The  tenants  were  “  Edmund  Gibson  of  Stanke  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster  Gentleman,  William  Tompson 
of  Bardsy  in  the  said  county  of  Lancs.,  Husbandman, 
John  Goad  of  the  same,  husbandman,  Thomas  Doughty 
of  the  same  carpenter,  James  Mounte  of  the  same  yeoman, 
James  Cowper  of  the  same  yeorh,  Thomas  Parke  of  the 
same  carpenter,  Richard  Lamb  of  the  same  yeom,  James 
Postleth waite  of  the  same  husband,  Thomas  Udall  of  the 
same  husband,  Richard  Udall  of  the  same  husband  and 
Jane  Drew.”  They  released  to  Christopher  and  William 
Anderton 

All  that  Capitall  Messuage  situate  in  Bardsy  aforesaid  com’oniy 
called  Bardsey  hall  &  all  &  singular  ye  houses  lands  meadows 
pastures  tenemts  &  hereditam’ts  whatsoever  there  unto  belonging 
demised  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  with  their  &  every  of  their 
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appurtenances  &  all  the  tythes  of  corne  hay  &  other  tythes 
yearly  from  time  to  time  arising  combing  growing  in  Bardsy 
aforesaid. 

The  signatures  to  the  Deed  are  noteworthy.  Edward 
Gibson,  gent.,  writes  a  good  hand  and  he  initials  the 
signatures  of  those  who  had  to  make  their  mark. 
Wm.  Tompson  writes  his  name,  but  puts  a  “  q  ”  in  place 
of  a  “  p  ”  But  the  marks  of  the  others  are  individual. 
There  is  an  absence  of  the  conventional  X.  Thomas 
Doughty  makes  an  elementary  T.  Thomas  Park  two 
parallel  lines  =,  Richard  Udall  an  “  R  ”  and  Thomas 
Udall  a  “  T  ”  and  Jane  Drew  does  not  sign.  I  think  the 
men  were  accustomed  to  sign  documents  and  retained 
some  formal  individual  mark.  In  going  through  a  large 
quantity  of  ancient  papers,  I  have  found  that  the  illiterate 
ot  by-gone  times  almost  invariably  adopts  for  his  mark 
the  initial  letter  of  his  Christian  name  ;  sometimes,  but 
rather  rarely,  that  of  his  surname  is  added.  One  might 
assign  this  desire  for  individuality  to  the  same  spirit  that 
gave  birth  to  the  “  yeoman  arms  ”  of  our  north  country. 

I  think  that  these  tenants,  or  some  of  them,  whilst 
they  “  farmed  ”  the  manor,  constructed  for  themselves 
little  squatter  habitations  on  the  estate.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gale  of  Bardsea  Hall  informed  me  that  some  years  ago 
behind  the  Hall  there  were  plain  indications  of  the 
foundations  of  small  buildings,  and  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  various  items  of  the  estate  sold  by  the  High  Court 
to  Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.  occur  such  entries  as 
“  the  site  or  onsett  of  a  house  formerly  Timothy  Mounts,” 
“  the  scite  or  onsett  of  Juo  Barn’s  or  Plato  Denny  house 
and  outhouses,”  “  the  scite  of  a  barn  and  little  garden,” 
“  the  scite  and  remains  of  a  building  called  Frances 
Walls  Barn,”  and  various  others. 

The  deed  is  dated  :  “  An’o  Rgs.  Car.  2di  Ang1  &c. 
xxxvit0  An’oque  Dmi  1684.”  It  is  witnessed  by  John 
Jackson,  John  Woodburn,  Thos.  Harrison,  his  mark  T. 
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The  deed  is  on  paper  and  all  the  seals  bear  the  Anderton 
coat-of-arms,  imprinted  on  dark  green  wax. 

An  interesting  document  is  the  original  will  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Anderton  bearing  date  1691.  This,  however, 
has  been  printed  in  extenso  in  Mr.  H.  I.  Anderton’s  paper 
already  mentioned  from  the  copy  in  the  Richmond 
Probate  Office. 

But  on  this  will  and  on  the  M  Release  from  the  Tenents 
of  Bardsy  ”  is  a  tantalizing  endorsement.  It  runs  : — 

Nov.  6,  1698.  Inter  Mariam  Anderton  Quer  :  Ricum  Bardsey 
et  Als  DeftI * 3  apud  Ulverstone  in  Com’  Lancastrie.  Deposed  unto 
at  the  execution  of  a  Com’isn  betwixt  the  said  pts.  [parties] 
by  us  by  [here  follow  the  sworn  witnesses  to  will  and  deed 
respectively].  Before  us 

Wm  Simpson, 

Jas:  Knowles, 

Wm  Robertson, 

Wm  Stockdale. 

I  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  trace  the  cause  of 
this  dispute  at  the  Record  Office  ;  no  reference  to  it  can 
be  found.  Richard  Bardsey  was  the  copy-holder  of  a 
homestead  and  some  8  acres  of  land  at  Bardsea — i.e. 

“  One  messuage,  one  barn,  one  stable,  one  cowhouse, 

3  acres  of  land,  1  acre  of  meadow,  5  acres  of  pasture  and 
two  acres  of  moss  and  common  of  pasture  for  all  cattle 
and  common  of  Turbary  with  appurtenances  in  Bardsea 
and  Cartmell.”  The  moss  would  be  at  Cartmel ;  it  is 
described  as  “  a  dale  or  parcel  of  peat  moss  on  Cartmel 
moss,  adjoining  on  the  south  to  the  moss  of  Christ1-  Cooper 
and  on  the  N.  the  moss  of  Richd  Simpson.”  His  land  in 
Bardsea  consisted  of  “  Croft  1  acre,  Close  or  parcel  of 
ground  called  Hazleway  1  acre,  Close  called  Gill  ij  acres, 
Close  called  Little  Riding  ij  acres,  Close  Farr  Riding  1 
.acre,  Close  High  Riding  2\  acres.”  I  mention  these 
because  they  were  probably  the  last  actual  “  Bardsey  ” 
possessions  in  Bardsea. 


M 
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Richard  Bardsey  was  probably  a  collateral  of  the 
ancient  Bardsey  family.  When  Mr.  Anderton  wrote  his 
paper  for  these  Transactions  he  inquired  of  me  about  any 
existing  members  of  the  name.  At  the  time  I  could 
give  him  little  help,  but  later  search  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  was  for  some  generations  one,  and  I  think  only 
one,  family  bearing  the  surname.  The  descent  seems  to 
run  : — Peter  and  his  wife  Dorothy  were  buried  on  suc¬ 
cessive  days  in  Oct.,  1618,  leaving  sons  Anthony  and 
James  ;  the  latter  I  cannot  trace  beyond  his  marriage. 
Anthony  had  sons  Peter  and  James — the  latter  dying  in 
infancy — and  a  daughter.  Peter  was  the  father  of  Richard 
the  defendant  in  the  dispute ;  he  also  had  another  son 
who  died  young,  and  daughters.  Richard  was  twice 
married  and  had  a  numerous  family  : — George,  of  whom 
I  can  find  no  trace  after  his  baptism  ;  Charles  who  died 
on  the  holding,  a  bachelor,  at  the  age  of  31  ;  Peter  and 
James  who  died  infants  ;  two  daughters,  and  William 
who  succeeded.  Richard  enfranchised  his  eight-acre 
holding  under  Lord  Molyneux.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
with  copy-holders  one  of  the  conditions  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment  was  that  they  should  give  up  all  right  of  pasturage 
on  Bardsea  Moor,  which  thus  ultimately  became  the 
private  possession  of  the  Lord  of  the  manor  and  was 
enclosed.  Mr.  H.  I.  Anderton  gives  in  these  Transactions 
at  length  the  interesting  dispute  about  the  Moor  that 
arose  in  the  time  of  the  first  James  Anderton.  The 
Bardsea  Hall  Chest  contains  a  curious  hand-drawn  map 
of  the  Lordship  of  Bardsea  which  is  contemporary  with 
the  closing  years  of  the  dispute,  1618. 

William  Bardsey,  who  succeeded  Richard,  left  an  only 
child— a  daughter  Elizabeth — baptised  Jan.  1st,  1731-2. 
She  married  in  1752  a  mariner  of  the  prosaic  name  of 
Henry  Bragg.  They  had  a  family,  but  after  mortgaging 
her  ancestral  holding  Mrs.  Bragg  ultimately  sold  it,  and 
it  became  part  of  the  Bardsea  Hall  estate.  The  Bragg 
family  removed  to  Ulverston. 
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The  Oldfields. 

In  the  chest  was  a  curious  paper  document  entitled 
“  Artickles  of  Oldfield.” 

Probably  traditions  of  the  communal  tenure  of  land 
survived  longer  in  the  parish  of  Urswick  than  in  most 
places.  In  the  many  documents  amongst  the  Gale 
papers  bearing  upon  the  many  changes  of  ownership  of 
the  “  Oldfields  ”  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  an  early 
communal  occupancy. 

Roughly  the  “  Oldfields  ”  consist  of  a  tract  of  country 
bordered  by  Birkrigg  on  the  south  ;  the  present  highway 
from  Ulverston  to  Birkrigg  on  the  west,  called  indiffer¬ 
ently  New  Lane  or  Birkrigg  Lane  ;  the  Red  Lane  on  the 
north — mentioned  in  old  documents  as  the  “  King’s 
highway  called  Street-gate  ”  and  in  the  1618  Map  of 
Bardsea  “  Streete  lane  ”  (the  more  modern  “  Red  lane  ” 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  iron-ore  was  carted  down  it 
for  shipment  at  Conishead  Bank)  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Green  lane  or  Far  lane — now  locally  called  Gypsy-lane.. 
The  Bardsea  communal  plough-lands  apparently  joined 
them  on  the  east. 

A  later  addition  to  the  purpose  of  the  Oldfields  was 
made  across  the  road,  Birkrigg  lane,  to  the  west.  This 
was  called  New  Close.  It  may  help  to  recall  briefly  the 
fact  that  an  ancient  manor  possessed,  inter  alia,  three 
large  fields — of  many  acres —  of  arable  land.  Every 
year  one  grew  wheat,  another  oats  or  barley,  the  third 
being  fallow.  This  continued  turn  and  turn  about  by 
rotation.  Each  individual  had  allotted  to  him  yearly 
a  certain  number  of  strips,  of  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  with  full  pasturage 
on  the  fallows,  or,  after  harvest  had  been  gathered,  in 
the  grain-growing  fields.  The  yearly  change  of  tiller  in 
course  of  time  ceased,  and  a  man  retained  practical 
possession  of  his  strip  and  ultimately  gained  an  ownership 
by  occupancy  ;  but  usually  his  possession  remained  a 
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marked  or  meared,  but  unfenced,  portion  of  the  vast 
field.  The  reason  was  that  in  many  places — I  have  at 
present  no  direct  evidence  of  the  rule  here,  though  I  feel 
sure  it  existed — as  long  as  the  strip  remained  open,  the 
owner  might  let  his  sheep  pasture  at  will  in  the  “  field." 
If  he  fenced  in  his  own,  he  must  keep  his  sheep  within 
the  limits  of  his  boundaries.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  “  Oldfields,”  with  the  adjacent  New  Close,  formed 
one  of  the  communal  plough-lands  of  Urswick.  In  the 
earliest  Oldfield  deed  from  Bardsea  Hall,  dated  1725, 
reference  is  made  to  “  certain  dale  or  parcell  of  land 
situate,  lyeing  and  being  in  a  certain  Towne  field  knowne 
by  the  name  of  little  Cow  Close  and  in  a  part  of  that 
Close  called  the  New  Close,  within  the  precincts  or 
Teritories  [sic]  of  Much  Urswick.”  The  “  Towne  field  ” 
seems  conclusive. 

In  the  Hornby  Chapel  Document,  in  giving  the 
boundaries  of  Bardsea,  the  description  runs,  “  as  far  as 
the  White  Cross  and  by  the  road  to  Furness  ”  (i.e.  Streete- 
lane  or  Street-gate)  “  as  far  as  Sletehaw  ;  thence  by 
Urswick  Fields  to  the  top  of  Birkrigg,”  i.e.  the  boundary 
runs  up  Green-lane  which  borders  the  Oldfields  ( Urswick 
fields)  on  the  east.  “  Urswick  fields  ”  again  seems 
conclusive.  Collateral  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  name 
of  some  land  adjoining  to  the  south  of  the  New  Close, 
which  is  called  the  “  Butts.”  Mr.  Seebohm  in  his 
English  Village  Community  says  : — “  Where  the  strips 
abruptly  meet  others  or  abut  upon  a  boundary  at  right 
angles,  they  are  sometimes  called  butts.” 

Going  back  to  the  Deed,  it  is  an  Indenture  for  the 
exchange  of  a  Dale  in  Cow  Close  in  New  Close  “  containing 
by  estimation  one  rood  or  thereabouts  [the  measures 
are  customary  ones]  for  another  Dale  or  parcell  of  arable 
and  pasture  ground  situate  lyeing  and  being  in  a  certain 
Close  knowne  by  the  name  of  Ew  Oldfield  alias  Whinny 
Oldfield,  wh:  containeth  by  estimation  one  acre  or  there- 
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abouts.”  The  parties  to  the  Indenture  are  Thos.  Briggs 
who  desires  the  rood  in  Cow  Close  and  Richard  ffell  and 
Myles  ffell  his  son  who  want  the  acre  in  Ew  Oldfield. 

In  almost  all  cases,  an  old  Indenture  of  Conveyance 
stipulates  for  the  possession  of  all  deeds  and  writings 
connected  with  the  purchase.  Here  there  is  no  mention 
of  such,  and  it  looks  as  though  each  party  knew  there 
were  none,  and  that  there  could  be  none,  in  a  title 
by  occupancy.  There  is  the  usual  personal  '  livery  and 
seasin  ’  : — 

Memoranda.  The  day  &  year  within  written  quiet  &  peaceable 
possession.  Livery  &  seasin  was  first  had  &  taken  by  the  within 
written  Thos.  Briggs  &  then  delivered  to  the  within  named 
Myles  ffell  in  both  their  owne  proper  persons  according  to  ye 
true  intent  purport  &  meaning  of  the  within  written  deed,  In. 
the  presence  of  us  viz.  :  Robert  Gardner,  Chris*1'  Gardner,- 
Joseph  Garth. 

So  runs  the  endorsement  on  the  Deed. 

In  Nov.  of  the  year  1748,  one  John  Dodson  yeoman  of 
Stoney  Cragg,  nr.  Ulverston,  began  to  buy  up  certain 
dales  and  parcels  in  the  Oldfields.  The  paper  document 
entitled  “  Artickles  of  Oldfield  ”  records  some  of  his 
transactions.  He  bought  half  acres,  acres  and  up  to 
four  acres  from  various  parties.  The  usual  price  was 
£5  the  acre,  though  in  one  case  it  ran  up  to  £7  10s.  The 
plots  are  described  as  being  “  marked,  meared  and  set 
forth  in  a  Close  known  by  the  name  of  Whinny  Oldfield.” 
The  “artickles”  are  unstamped  agreements  to  buy  and 
sell,  with  a  proviso  that  in  due  course,  etc.,  Indenture  of 
Conveyance  should  be  executed.  From  Thos.  Ashburner 
he  bought  half  an  “  ackre.”  Myles  ffell  bargained  and 
“  souled  ”  to  him  one  “  ackre  ”  (presumably  the  one 
Myles  had  got  by  exchange  20  years  before  from  Thos. 
Briggs).  In  the  subsequent  deed  this  is  described  as 
being  in  the  “  Townfield  of  Urswick,  called  Oldfield.” 
Wm.  Ashburner  of  Haggend  sold  two  “  Ackers  ”  and  a 
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half.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Briggs  sold  four  “  ackers/'  Will. 
Fleming  half  “  a  acre,”  George  Postlethwaite  half  “  a 
ackere,”  Thos.  Postlethwaite  one  “  ackre.”  All  these 
were  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  customary  acre.  Christopher 
Cowper  asked  and  apparently  got  £7  10s.  for  his  acre. 

On  Sep.  29,  1757,  Rowland  Briggs  (elder  son  of  Rebecca) 
of  Ulverstone  in  Lancashire,  Surgeon,  sold  in  public 
sale  “  all  that  Close  or  parcel  of  Land  situate  in  Great 
Urswick  in  the  said  County,  com  only  known  by  the  name 
of  Oldfields,  and  containing  by  estimation  four  acres 
3  roods  unto  John  Dodson  aforesaid  gentleman  for  the 
sum  of  eighty  pounds  eleven  shillings.”  The  price  had 
materially  risen  in  the  ten  years,  but  it  would  appear 
that  this  parcel  was  hedged  and  fenced.  Ultimately  the 
purchase  price  rose  to  the  current  market  value  of  land, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  old  communal  Oldfields, 
afterwards  divided  into  convenient  enclosures,  came  by 
purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  Gale  family.  There 
are  many  deeds  dealing  with  this  ultimate  acquirement. 

I  think  the  communal  ownership  merged  into  the  in¬ 
dividual  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  often  supposed. 
The  communal  ownership  must  have  been  of  pre-Norman 
existence,  for  in  quite  early  Norman  times  the  individual 
ownership  had  been  acquired.  Individual  grants  of 
land  in  the  “  Campus,”  are  recorded  in  the  Furness 
Coucher  Book,  certainly  as  early  as  1270.  We  read  : — 
“  Totam  terrain  meam  quam  habui  de  dono  patris  mei 
in  Campo  de  Berdesei,  cum  j  acra  ad  capud  Pichil  que 
extendit  se  ad  veterem  Campum  ”  ;  and  again  “  Unam 
acram  et  iij  perticatas  apud  Colepittes  in  Aldefelde.” 
Both  are  references  to  the  Bardsea  Oldfields,  and  both 
previous  to  1270. 

Tithes. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  document  from  the 
Bardsea  Hall  Muniment  Chest  is  a  beautifully  engrossed 
Elizabethan  Lease  of  Tythes  dated  1574.  Its  interest 
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consists  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  link  with  much 
that  was  of  contemporary  local  importance.  The  lease 
conveys  a  small  portion  of  the  Tithes  of  Bardsea  for  the 
term  of  thirty  years.  The  grantor  is  John  Sawrey  of 
Plumpton  and  the  grantee  Francis  Sandys  of  Conishead. 
The  history  of  the  tithes  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Urswick, 
of  which  Bardsea  forms  a  part,  is  extremely  complicated. 

In  the  13th  century  by  a  Papal  Bull  the  Rectorial 
Tithes  were  taken  from  the  parish  church  and  granted 
to  Furness  Abbey.  These  greater  tithes  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  fell  to  the  crown.  But  in  monastic 
days  portions  of  them  had  been  “  farmed.”  There  is 
on  record  an  amusing  account  of  an  agreement  (6  Hen. 
VIII)  between  Christopher  Bardsey  and  Alexander, 
Abbot  of  Furness,  in  regard  to  the  tithes  of  Bardsea 
together  with  a  tithe-barn.  Christopher  was  to  take 
the  tithes  and  the  use  of  the  barn  in  return  for  a  yearly 
rent  of  £4  and  “  that  he  would  be  beneficial  to  the  said 
monastery  and  always  ready  to  give  them  his  best 
advice.”  In  addition  Christopher  was  to  retain  for  his 
own  use  13s.  46..  out  of  the  said  £4  for  his  advice. 
According  to  the  Abbot’s  letter  of  complaint,  Christopher 
took  the  tithes,  used  the  barn,  but  returned  neither  the 
£4  nor  any  sound  advice. 

On  June  16,  1574,  the  crown  had  “  Demised,  Sett  and 
to  farme  Letten  to  John  Sowereye  all  and  all  manner  of 
Tithes  of  corne  &  graine  of  the  Rectorie  or  personage  of 
Urswicke  in  the  Townes  of  Great  Urswicke,  Litle  Urswicke, 
Adgarleye,  Staynton,  Bolton,  Quernbarro’  and  Berdseye 
with  the  appurtenances  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Together  with  one  greate  Tithe  Barne  and  certeyne 
parcells  of  Glebe  land.” 

John  Sawrey  in  August  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
Bardsea  Hall  Indenture,  sublet  to  Francis  Sandys  for 
30  years  for  a  lump  sum  of  £10  “  all  and  everie  the  tythes 
of  cornes  and  graynes  whatsoever  they  be  wth  all 
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cofnodities,  wayes,  easements,  and  profitts,  to  the  same 
belonginge  yearelie  dewe,  cominge,  growinge  and  re- 
neweinge,  in  and  upon  one  p’cell  of  grounde  called  and 
knowen  by  the  coffion  name  of  Gleston  fflatt,  Lyinge  in 
the  Hamlett  or  Lordshippe  of  Bardseye  aforesaid,  wh: 
said  tythes  of  corne  and  graine  sometime  weare  in  the 
tenure  and  holdinge  of  Willrh  Sannde  Esquier  deceased 
and  Late  father  to  the  said  Francis.” 

According  to  a  note  I  have  had  taken  at  the  Record 
Office,  the  crown  grant  was  to  John  Sawrey  of  Plompton 
and  John  Sawrey  of  Ursewick,  whq,  I  believe,  were  uncle 
and  nephew.  They  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  tithe  a 
yearly  rent  of  £ 28  15s. 

John  Sawrey  was  the  third  son  of  Miles  Sawrey  of 
Graithwaite  and  acquired  the  estate  of  Plumpton  near 
Ulverston  when  it  was  forfeited  by  Henry  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
Miles  Sawrey’s  second  son  William  was,  I  think,  vicar 
—twice  vicar — of  Urswick,  i.e.  he  was  vicar  in  the  latter 
years  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  during  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI. 
He  was  deposed  under  Phil,  and  Mary,  probably  because 
he  was  married,  and  was  reinstated  under  Elizabeth. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  means,  as  he  bought  in 
1568  from  Wm.  Flemyng,  Escp  and  David  Flemyng, - 
gentleman,  for  the  sum  of  £40  “  1  messuage,  6  cottages 
2  tofts,  7  gardens,  1  orchard,  2  oxgangs  of  land,  20  acres 
of  turbary  with  appurtenances  in  Urswicke.”  I  assume 
that  John  Sawrey  of  Urswick  was  his  son. 

The  Bardsea  Hall  Indenture  gives  a  side  light  on  a 
local  tragedy,  in  the  words  “  wh:  said  tythes  of  corne  and 
graine  sometime  weare  in  the  tenure  and  holdinge  of 
Willm  Sannde  Esquier  deceased.”  Doubtless  the  Bard- 
seys  of  Bardsey  Hall  were  vexed  that  others  gained  profit 
from  the  tithes  that  they  had  held,  so  advantageously 
to  themselves,  from  Furness  Abbey.  Wm.  Bardsey  son 
of  Christopher,  who  had  the  dispute  with  the  Abbot  of 
Furness,  was  at  this  time  owner  of  Bardsea  Hall. 
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William  Sandys  of  Esthwaite  was  Receiver  General  of  the 
Lordship  of  Furness  after  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monastery. 
His  second  son  William  succeeded  him  in  the  Receiver 
Generalship  of  the  Abbey  lands.  He — the  second  William 
— purchased  from  the  crown  in  1548  the  Conishead  Priory 
Estate,  and  evidently  held  the  tithes  on  Gleston  ffiat 
which  was  part  of  the  estate — though  in  the  township  of 
Bardsea.  On  the  10th  Sep.,  1558,  he  was  “  very 
riotously  and  wilfully  murdered  at  Conishead.”  At  the 
examination  at  Preston  in  the  following  year  (1559) 
concerning  his  death,  “  John  Rawlenson  of  Furness  ffells 
said  that  Wm.  Sandys  was  murdered  on  account  of 
certain  Tythe  corns  which  were  in  his  possession  and  which 
the  sons  and  servants  of  Wm.  Bardsye  Esq.  attempted 
to  carry  away.  The  sons  were  Nicholas  and  Robert  and 
the  name  of  the  servant  was  John  Trogheton  ;  but  this 
deponent  did  not  know  who  gave  the  mortal  blow.” 
Another  witness  affirmed  that  there  were  about  50  men 
and  women  present  at  the  murder  and  stated  that  Wm. 
Bardseye  bore  malice  against  Wm.  Sandys  on  account 
of  a  privy  seal  delivered  to  him  by  the  latter  for  con¬ 
cealing  a  piece  of  land  from  the  queen. 

There  were  other  riotous  disputes.  I  am  indebted  for 
the  account  of  them  to  the  kindness  of  Major  Sandys  of 
Graythwaite  Hall,  who  in  addition  to  information 
derived  from  family  papers  has  quoted  the  facts  from 
Mr.  A.  Fell’s  excellent  Early  Iron  Industry  of  Furness , 
where  other  highly  interesting  details  of  the  disputes  are 
given.  Major  Sandys  comments  “  The  whole  story  is 
most  illuminating  as  showing  the  roughness  of  the 
people  and  the  lawless  state  of  that  part  of  the  county 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.” 

Undoubtedly  Nicholas  Bardsye  was  the  actual  mur¬ 
derer.  Mr.  H.  E  Anderton  writes  in  these  Transactions  : 
“  According  to  a  story  told  in  1566-8  Nicholas  about 
I559  committed  ‘  a  certain  heinous  offence,’  and  there- 
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upon  fled  to  Scotland  where  he  lived  secretly  till  he 
could  obtain  the  queen’s  pardon.”  The  connection 
between  this  “  story  ”  and  the  murder  is  obvious. 
Possibly  nothing  further  than  complicity  in  the  riot 
was  ever  definitely  proved  against  him. 

The  victim,  Wm.  Sandys,  lies  under  an  elaborate 
altar  tomb  in  Ulverston  Parish  Church ;  Nicholas 
Bardsey  in  an  unknown  grave — strangely  enough — at 
Aldingham.  By  his  will  dated  30  June,  1586,  he  desired 
that  he  should  be  laid  to  rest  beside  his  wife  Anne  under 
the  altar  at  Urswick.  For  some  reason  his  wish  was 
disregarded,  as  according  to  Aldingham  Parish  Registers 
he  was  buried  there  on  July  11,  1586. 

The  witnesses  to  the  Bardsea  Hall  Indenture,  are 
Thomas  Bethom  and  Myles  Phillipson,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Francis  Sandys. 

When  Christopher  Anderton  in  March,  1691-2  made 
his  will  he  left  the  Bardsea  estate  to  his  sister  Mary. 
He  excepted  from  his  bequests  “  the  tythes  of  Bardsea 
before  settled  by  Deed.”  But  anyhow  these  were  in 
Mary  Anderton’s  possession  in  Feb.,  1694.  By  an 
Indenture  of  that  date,  preserved  at  Bardsea  Hall,  she 
mortgaged  them  for  a  “  tearme  of  two  hundred  yeares  ” 
to  “  Margarett  Doddinge  widdow  and  relict  of  Miles 
Doddinge  late  of  Conyshead  in  consideracon  of  the  sume 
of  one  hundred  and  sixe  pounds.”  The  Indenture  is 
witnessed  by  Jno.  Braddyll,*  Anne  Singleton  and  James 
Archwright.  Evidently  the  mortgage  was  paid  off  by 
1705  as  the  tithes  were  included  in  the  conveyance  of  that 
date  to  Lord  Molyneux. 

*  In  reference  to  the  fact  that  Jno.  Braddyll  was  witness  to  Mary  Anderton’s 
Conveyance  of  Tythe  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Dodding  it  is  of  course  well  known 
that  he  married  Sarah  Dodding,  her  daughter,  the  heiress  to  Conishead 
Priory.  An  entry  in  reference  to  this  marriage,  in  Sir  Daniel  Fleming’s 
Diary,  published  with  other  of  his  MSS.  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  local  historians.  The  entry  runs  : — 
“  Ap.  7,  1687.  This  day  my  cousin  Sarah  Dodding  was  privately  married 
without  her  mother’s  consent  at  Conishead.”  There  is  no  entry  of  the 
marriage  in  Ulverston  Parish  Church  Registers.  It  lends  a  touch  of  romance 
to  a  family  that  experienced  many  startling  episodes. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  little  wonder  that  the  Tithe  Commis¬ 
sioners  found  it  a  severe  task  to  settle  the  tithe  question 
in  Urswick  parish  and  finally  “  reserved  the  Commu¬ 
tation  of  tythes  of  the  said  parish  for  separate  adjudi¬ 
cation.”  The  whole  parish  teemed  with  moduses  and 
prescriptions  which  affected  not  only  the  Greater  or 
Rectorial  tithes — which  was  understandable — but  also 
the  smaller  or  vicarial  ones.  The  quarrels  that  arose  at 
the  commutation  were  lengthy  and  bitter.  When  Lord 
Molyneux  or  Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.  enfranchised 
lands  in  Bardsea  they  freed  those  lands  not  only  of  all 
manorial  dues,  but  of  “  all  and  every  the  tythes  of  corn, 
grain,  hay,  hemp,  lime,  wool,  lambs,  and  all  manner  of 
tythes  spiritualities  and  obventions  whatsoever,  and 
their  appurtenances  yearly  coming  happening  increasing 
arising  or  growing  or  wh:  thereafter  shd  &c.,  &c.” 
Apparently  the  lord  of  the  manor  compounded  with  the 
vicar  for  the  time  being,  as  many  of  these  were  vicarial 
tithes. 

On  May  2,  1722,  there  was  a  sale  of  a  “  Close  of  arrable 
[sfc]  and  pasture  ground  commonly  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  New  Close  or  Wharrel  Close  containing 
by  estimation  two  acres  or  thereabouts,”  for  the  sum  of 
£18.  On  the  following  day,  the  third  of  May,  a  sale  for 
the  sum  of  5s.  was  made,  to  the  purchaser  of  the  land,  of 
“  all  the  tythes  of  corn,  grain  and  sheaves,  hemp  and 
flax,  hay,  wool,  lambs,  offerings,  oblations  and  obventions 
of  what  kind  or  nature  so  ever  arising  happening  growing 
and  renewing  yearly  upon  all  or  any  part  of  that  Close.” 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  fields  in  the  parish  the  tithes 
were  divorced  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
various  townships,  various  products  were  exempt  from 
tithe. 

The  vicar  at  the  time  of  the  commutation  made  a 
wonderful  bargain,  but  gained  the  undying  animosity  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land-owners. 
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Miscellaneous  Papers. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  papers  at  the  Hall  is  one 
labelled  ‘  Scales  award  for  wattering  Cattel  at  Mear  Tarn.’ 
The  award  was  made  in  1735  and  Myles  Sandys  of  Gray- 
thwaite,  esquire  and  John  Fletcher  of  Holker  gentleman 
were  the  arbitrators.  The  water-supply  at  Scales  in  the 
parish  of  Aldingham  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  vexed  question. 
The  country  is  a  “  droughty  ”  land  and  people  have 
varying  prejudices. 

The  dispute  in  question  was  one  between  certain 
landowners  of  Scales  and  James  Goad,  the  proprietor  of 
Mereside  meadow,  which  contains  a  “  dubb”  or  small 
tarn  called  Mere  Tarn.  The  landowners  claimed  that  in 
a  dry  season  they  had  certain  rights  in  the  tarn,  which 
James  Goad  resisted.  The  rights  claimed  were  :• — • 

Watering  their  cattle  in  the  said  meadow  in  a  dry  season 
when  there  was  no  water  in  the  Flash  or  Dubb  belonging  to 
Scales  aforesaid,  &  also  Rating  their  Hemp  or  Line  in  the  side 
of  the  Mere  Tame  &  cutting  sods  &  Lisk  (out  of  the  meadow 
ground)  near  the  said  Tarne  &  also  about  taking  water  for  the 
use  of  their  families  out  of  the  water  ditch  in  the  said  meadow. 

The  award  was  largely  in  favour  of  the  petitioners, 
though  they  were  warned  against  doing  damage  to  the 
meadow  land,  and  it  ended  with  the  words 

Lastly  we  do  order  &  award  that  each  of  the  said  parties  shall 
pay  his  &  their  own  costs  &  That  they  shall  execute  to  each 
other  Releases  when  tendered  of  all  &  all  manner  of  actions, 
Debts,  Claims  &  Demands  whatsoever  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  till  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  said  Arbitration  Bonds. 

Two  words  puzzled  me  in  the  award,  “  Rating  ”  and 
“  Lisk.”  General  Gale  pointed  out  that  in  the  flax¬ 
growing  districts  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  the  technical  term 
for  rotting  out  the  pulpy  matter  from  the  flax  stalks  was 
“  retting.”  That  explains  the  “  Rating.”  According  to 
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the  Oxford  Dictionary,  lesk  is  a  variant  of  the  old  word 
leach,  meaning  a  slice  [of  sod  for  building  turf- walls]. 

Another  paper  of  some  interest  is  the  Probate  copy  of 
the  will  of  one  Elizabeth  Pennington,  dated  in  the  year 
1800.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  confidence  that 
those  in  a  humbler  social  sphere  had  in  the  “  quality 
folk  ’  ’ ;  and  the  consideration  in  those  days  that  the 
“  quality-folk  ”  extended  to  their  neighbours.  This 
feeling  existed  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  Bardsea  Hall 
owners  from  the  time  of  Christopher  Wilson,  as  various 
clauses  in  his  will  reveal,  and  has  continued  very  markedly 
to  the  present  day.  Mrs.  Pennington  bequeaths  in 
trust  her  property  to  Henry  Richmond  Gale,  Esq. 
She  shows  a  loving  care  for  her  somewhat  humble  but 
evidently  greatly  cherished  belongings.  A  clause  in  her 
will  runs  : — 

I  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Isabella  Pennington  my  best  red 
&  white  china  &  my  mahoghany  Hand-board  (wh.  were  geven 
me  by  Mr  Cottam  soon  after  my  marriage)  to  &  for  her  own  use 
to  be  delivered  to  her  by  my  Executor  on  her  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  To  my  daughter  Ann  Pennington  my  half 
dozen  silver  spoons  marked  with  the  letters  t.e.p.  to  &  for  her 
own.  Also  to  my  son  Thomas  Pennington  my  silver  Tea-tongs 
to  be  delivered  to  them  respectively  by  my  Executor  on  their 
respectively  attaining  their  several  ages  of  twenty  one  years. 
I  give  &  bequeath  all  my  wearing  apparel  to  &  equally  between 
my  said  two  daughters  or  their  issue  at  the  the  same  time  &  in 
such  proportions  as  I  have  here-in-before  directed  the  rest  of  my 
Effects  to  be  paid  &  delivered  to  them  &  I  direct  my  Executor 
immediately  after  my  decease  to  take  a  list  or  schedule  of  my 
said  wearing  apparel  &  then  to  deliver  the  same  (if  he  thinks 
proper)  with  a  copy  of  such  schedule  to  my  very  good  friend  and 
particular  acquaintance  Elizabeth  Langhcrne,  requesting  she 
will  preserve  &  take  care  of  the  same  for  my  children  until  they 
attain  twenty-one  years. 

The  idea  of  General  Gale  scheduling  this  wearing- 
apparel  and  acting  for  years  as  the  custodian  of  the  red 
and  white  china  and  silver  spoons  and  sugar  tongs  is 
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amusing.  He  died  before  the  completion  of  the  trust, 
but  his  widow,  Sarah,  the  beautiful  subject  of  Hoppner’s 
beautiful  portrait,  faithfully  fulfilled  the  obligation. 
According  to  receipts  annexed  to  the  Probate  copy, 
Mrs.  Gale  in  Feb.,  1817,  handed  to  Ann  Pennington  the 
sum  of  £75  and  in  Feb.  of  the  following  year  a  like  sum 
to  Isabella — the  accumulated  trust-money  of  the  will. 
One  wonders  whether  the  ever-changing  “  modes  ” 
allowed  the  wearing-apparel  to  be  of  much  utility  to  the 
girls  after  the  lapse  of  17  or  18  years.  The  term  “  Hand- 
board  ”  is  new  to  me.  I  imagine  it  was  one  of  those 
mahogany  trays,  often  with  an  inlaid  centre,  that  were 
in  vogue  in  the  Hanoverian  period. 

The  last  paper  that  I  will  mention,  though  there  were 
many  others  of  local  interest,  is  a  list  of  “  bracken  rights.” 
This  is  headed  “  Houses  with  the  name  of  the  occupier 
and  owner  who  have  bracken  lots  upon  Birkrigg.  They 
are  divided  every  year,  and  has  [sic]  been  ever  since  the 
recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant — Bardsea  7  Nov.,. 
1854.”  That  there  might  be  no  mistake  there  was  a 
further  list  headed  : — “  Houses  and  Cottages  that  have 
no  Bracken  lots  on  Birkrigg.” 

Very  tenacious  in  other  times  were  country  people  of 
their  rights  and  very  scrupulous  their  neighbours  in 
respecting  them.  This  list  refers  only  to  Bardsea.. 
There  would  be  other  lists  for  Great  Urswick  and  Alding- 
ham  which  also  had  rights  on  Birkrigg.  In  modern  times 
such  lists  became  inoperative.  Local  sentiment  was  not 
strong  enough  to  retain  the  rights,  though  comparatively 
recently  there  w^as  the  beginning  of  an  action  for  infringe¬ 
ment  at  Ulverston  Magistrates’  Court,  but  no  one  turned 
up  to  prosecute.  What  was  everyone’s  duty  was  no  one’s 
duty,  and  lists  and  rights  fell  into  disuse.  But  in  older 
times  they  were  strenuously  insisted  upon. 

From  the  two  lists  it  will  be  gathered  that  only  some 
habitations  had  the  rights.  Those  were  the  oldest,  the 
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ancient  holdings,  though  some  of  the  bracken-less  ones 
seemed  to  bear  the  marks  of  antiquity.  There  is  a  curious 
story  that  crops  up  now  and  again  in  Great  Urswick. 
In  bygone  times  a  member  of  an  old  Urswick  family 
owned  land  and  a  homestead.  The  homestead  must 
have  been  of  considerable  age,  as  those  who  knew  it, 
before  the  comparatively  recent  date  when  it  was 
partially  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  into  a  modem  residence, 
speak  of  its  old-time  quaintness.  Yet  it  was  not  old 
enough  to  have  a  bracken  lot.  But  the  owner,  who 
farmed,  wanted  brackens,  and  though  his  house  did  not 
entitle  him  to  a  “  lot,”  he  had  something  across  the  road 
at  the  edge  of  the  Tarn  that  helped  him  in  his  difficulty 
— the  foundations  of  an  old  dwelling  almost  at  the  water's 
brink,  with  one  predominant  stone.  The  villagers  call 
it  the  “  homestead  stone.”  For  this  stone,  and  by  this 
stone  he  claimed  his  bracken  lot — and  got  it,  without 
dispute  or  grumbling.  Villagers  say  it  is  the  old  home¬ 
stead  stone  of  the  old  “  Urswick  Hall.”  This  could 
hardly  be,  as  there  would  not  be  room,  ever,  between  the 
roadway  and  the  tarn  for  the  tiniest  of  “  Halls.”  But  it 
may  easily  have  been  an  out-building  of  the  old  Hall, 
as  the  field  just  across  the  road  is  still  called  “  Hall  Croft.” 

There  is  another  curious  story  about  this  homestead 
stone.  Lord  Richard  Cavendish  owns  the  tarn — his 
family  have  done  so  ever  since  the  Dissolution  of  Furness 
Abbey.  But  he  does  not  own  an  inch  of  land  on  its  brink. 
The  possession  grows  and  shrinks  according  to  the  state 
of  the  tarn,  whether  it  be  in  flood  or  suffer  from,  a  general 
drought.  The  story  is  that  when  a  former  owner  of  the 
homestead  stone,  and  the  cottage  across  the  road,  sold 
his  possessions,  the  tarn  was  in  flood.  The  question  is 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  property  included  in  his  sale  ? 

The  “  ale-house  lawyers  ”  argue  thus  : . He  could  not 

sell  the  homestead  stone,  as  it  was  submerged  and 
therefore  for  the  time  being  the  propert}?  of  the  then. 
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Lord  of  Holker.  When  the  waters  abated  after  the  sale, 
did  he  or  the  new  purchaser  of  his  property  own  it  ? 

Anyhow  it  is  now  generally  and  rightly  regarded  as 
the  boundary  stone  of  the  present  owner  of  the  cottage — 
Mr.  Thos.  Fisher. 
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Art.  XVI. — A  Calendar  of  the  -papers  and  documents  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Burrow  of  Hill  Topr 
Crosthwaite,  near  Kendal.  By  Sir  S.  H.  Scott,  Bart.. 

Communicated  at  Caivmire,  June  18 th,  1919. 


HE  papers  which  I  have  examined  are  contained  in  a 


J-  deal  box  preserved  at  Hill  Top,  Crosthwaite.  Hill 
Top  is  a  rectangular  house  of  moderate  size,  pleasantly 
placed  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Crosthwaite  valley. 
It  was  built  early  in  the  19th  century  by  Sir  Daniel 
Fleming,  fifth  baronet  of  Rydal,  as  a  “  summer  residence,” 
and  is  now  the  property  of  his  descendant,  Mr.  James 
Burrow,  who  is  also  owner  of  Cawmire  Hall,  visited  by 
our  Society  in  June,  1919,  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Fleming  family  through  the  marriage  of  Richard 
Fleming  with  Isabel  Newby. 

None  of  the  papers  or  documents  is  of  such  importance 
or  interest  as  to  be  strictly  termed  historical,  but  the 
collection  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  Crosthwaite  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  Furness 
district,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  hitherto. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  document  is  the  original 
will  of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  the  “  great  squire  ”  of  Rydal, 
proved  at  Chester  in  1701. 

The  letters  refer  chiefly  to  the  well-known  family  of 
Kirkby  of  Kirkby  in  Furness,  whose  family  portraits 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper  (these  Trans¬ 
actions,  N.S.,  vi.),  and  they  refer  particularly  to  John 
Kirkby  who  lived  at  Coniston  Hall,  his  sister  Alice  being 
the  wife  of  William  Fleming  of  Coniston.  Comparatively 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  this  John  Kirkby,  bait  he 
appears  in  these  letters  in  an  amiable  light  as  earning 
the  gratitude  of  his  kinsfolk  for  his  attention  to  their 
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affairs.  The  Coniston  Registers  and  Fleming  brass  state 
that  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston  Hall  died  a  bachelor  in 
1680  ;  from  the  evidence  of  these  papers  it  would  seem 
that  a  John  Kirkby  was  living  at  Coniston  to  a  later 
date,  and  doing  business  for  the  Flemings.  Can  this 
have  been  the  “  John  Kirkby  f.  Wm.  de  Munck  Coniston  ” 
fi.e.  of  the  Thwaite]  who  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Hawkshead  on  July  8th,  1697  ?  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  Christopher,  nephew  of  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston 
Hall,  did  not  (as  shown  in  Mr.  Cowper’s  table)  die 
childless,  for  in  one  of  his  letters  (No.  8)  he  refers  to  his 
children. 

The  bulk  of  the  documents  consists  of  conveyances  and 
other  deeds.  In  themselves  they  are  not  of  great  interest. 
But  I  have  considered  it  to  be  worth  while  to  enumerate 
them  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  ownership  of  pro¬ 
perties,  thereby  affording  material  for  the  local  historian 
or  the  genealogist. 

1.  To  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston  from  his  nephew  Richard 

Kirkby  ;  dated  London,  12  June,  1663/4. 

Deals  with  the  political  situation.  “  Yesterday  morning  his 
maties  key  of  his  Closett  either  by  mistake  or  on  purpose 
was  taken  out  of  his  Bedchamber  window.  A  thing  I  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  for  halfe  the  world.” 

Endorsed  :  Jan.  12,  1663. 

Quakers  committed  last  sessions. 

George  Fox 

Thomas  Davenport  )  Cheshire 

James  B —  l  men 

Thomas  Charley.  A  Warton  man. 

Jo:  Stubbs,  Schoolmaster  at  .  .  . 

William  Wilson  of  Stange  End. 

2.  Letter  (much  torn)  to  J.K.  from  Thomas  Clayton  ; 

dated  Lancaster,  7  May,  1668. 
Regarding  some  money  matters.  On  verso  :  Notes  as  to  the 
payment  of  tithes.  “  The  2  Quakers  George  Rowson  and 
Rich.  Walker  that  were  imprisoned  att  Lancaster  and  sett 
at  liberty  by  the  Judges  late  order  Have  denyed  absolutely 
to  pay  any  tythes  these  10  yeares.” 
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-3.  To  J.K.  of  Coniston  from  Richard  K.  in  London  ; 

dated  8  June,  1669. 

Thanking  him  for  the  care  of  Richard  K.’s  children. 

.4.  To  J.K.  at  Coniston  from  John  Banckes  of  Kendal ; 

dated  17  Feb.,  1671. 

Concerning  money  sent  by  Banckes. 

5.  To  J.K.  at  Coniston  from  John  Banckes  ; 

dated  Rydal,  11  Nov.,  1673. 
"  Conveying  what  Mr.  Trotter  sayd  to  him.” 

<6.  To  J.K.  at  Coniston  from  Richard  K.  ;  dated  23  Feb.,  1675. 

Regarding  the  property  known  as  Billincoat.  [Much  torn]. 
7.  To  J.K.  at  Coniston,  from  Sir  John  Otway  of  Ingmire  Hall ; 

dated  17  March,  1675. 

Giving  J.K.  an  acquittance. 

.8.  To  J.K.  at  Coniston  from  his  nephew  Christopher  Kirkby 
in  London  ;  dated  20  Aug.,  1678. 

Referring  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  Christopher’s  children 
in  Sir  John  Otway’s  name. 

“  P.S. — I  am  now  Secretary  to  my  honoured  brother  and  can 
•onely  ad  my  service.  The  newes  is  various.  What  is  certain 
is  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  arrival  and  goeing  to  the  King  at 
Windsor  this  day  all  things  depen  upon  the  resolution  to  bee 
taken  there,  in  the  Interim  Horse  foote  &  Dragoones  are  a 
Transporting.”  (Armorial  Seal). 

.9.  To  J.K.  at  Rydal  from  Sir  John  Otway; 

dated  26  Nov.,  1678. 

Regarding  a  debt  of  /150. 

jo.  To  J.K.  at  Coniston  from  his  niece,  Agnes  Dicconson  ; 

dated  24  March,  1678/9. 
“  My  sonn  went  yesterday  toward  london  if  he  canot  stay  at 
Grays  Inn  he  will  indevor  to  gett  the  Kings  Usance  to  travail 

. as  was  his  formar  intenction.  I  pray  God  gide  & 

direct  him  &  grant  us  peace  at  home  But  I  am  Afread  ther  is 
tow  many  turbelent  sperites  that  loves  our  Church  of  England 
as  lital  as  the  doe  the  roman  Church,”  etc. 

On  the  verso  of  the  second  sheet  a  letter  from  J.K.’s  niece, 
Elizabeth  Kirkby,  thanking  him  for  "his  great  and  charitable 
•care  of  all  our  affaires.” 

jl.  To  J.K.  at  Kendal  from  Sir  John  Otway  ; 

dated  5  April,  1679. 

Begging  J.K.  to  come  to  Ingmire  for  two  or  three  nights. 
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12.  To  J.K.  at  Coniston  from  his  niece  Agnes  Dicconson  ; 

dated  22  Aug.,  1679.. 

“  Being  soe  much  pressed  and  trubled  with  my  Bro:  Ricr 
to  pay  him  the  mony  in  my  hande,”  etc. 

1-3.  Bond  to  John  Kirkby  of  Kirkby,  Lancs.,  esquire  by  John 
Fell  of  Stonecragg,  co.  Lancaster,  webster,  and  James 
Garner  of  Osmunderley,  husbandman.  10  May,  1664. 

14.  Edward  Sawrey’s  acquittance  for  horse  sold  to  John  Kirkby 

of  Kirkby  for  £11  xos.  od.  17  Oct.,  1672. 

15.  Form  of  receipt  to  be  signed  by  Elizabeth  Langband  widow 
of  Hawkshead  from  executors  of  John  Kirkby  of  Kirkby 

(undated), 

16.  Leases  by  John  Kirkby  of  Kirkby  of  the  tenement  within 
the  Forest  of  Bowland,  Lancs.,  called  Fairdel-holme  or 
Fairdockhouse  to  Christopher  and  Charles  Harris,  gents. 

1673-1676. 

17.  Accounts  of  rents  and  receipts  and  other  papers  referring  to* 

John  and  Richard  Kirkby.  1660-1680.. 

18.  Bond  by  Matthew  Richardson  of  Rownhead,  Lancs.,  esquire,. 

George  Hilton  of  Milnewood,  Lancs.,  gent.,  to  John  Kirkby 
of  Coniston.  30  July,  1670,- 

[Armorial  seals  of  Richardson  and  Hilton.] 

19.  Other  documents  between  the  same  parties  (with  the  addi¬ 

tion  of  Robert  Hilton  of  Murton,  Westmorland,  esquire  and. 
his  son  John)  and  John  Kirkby  regarding  Billincoat  in 
Furness,  1670-1690. 

20.  Draft  of  lease  of  Billincoat  by  Matthew  Richardson  to- 

Thomas  Welles  the  younger  of  Newton  in  Furness  and 
other  papers.  1677. 

21.  Agreement  between  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston  and  William 

Leake  of  Llalton  Park,  Lancs.,  gent.,  and  his  sons  respecting 
^450.  Sealed  before  Thomas  Southworth,  mayor  of  the 
staple  at  Lancaster  and  others.  8  Aug.,  1676. 

22.  Permit  issued  by  Daniel  Fleming  and  Myles  Dodding,  two 
deputy -lieutenants,  to  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston  requiring 

all  magistrates,  bailiffs,  etc.  to  permit . him  with  one 

or  two  male  servants  and  with  their  horses  and  arms  to 

pass  quietly  and  peaceably . between  Coniston  and 

Wigan.  24  Dec.,  1674. 

23.  Deed  of  gift  by  Richard  Kirkby  to  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston, 

25  April,  1685, 
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Endorsed  :  “  Settlement  of  Colton’s  tenement  upon  me  for 
cosin  Kirkby’s  children.” 

24.  Agreement  as  to  payment  of  £26  10s.  od.  between  Matthew 
Buske  of  Helmsyde  in  Dent  and  John  Mayer  of  Thorns  in 
Sedbergh  and  Richard  Trotter  of  Highehall  in  Dent. 

On  verso,  draft  of  deed  of  gift  by  Richard  Kirkby  of  Kirkby 
to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Kirkby. 

25.  Accounts  in  handwriting  of  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston. 

1698/9 

26.  List  of  papers  :  ‘‘In  Black  Box  ”  and  ‘‘  In  Painted  Box  ” 
[deeds,  etc.].  Handwriting  of  John  Kirkby  of  Coniston. 

27.  Draft  of  petition  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wright,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  by  Sir  Christopher  Philipson  against  William 
Fleming,  Richard  Fleming  and  Fletcher  Fleming,  defendants. 
“  Settes  forth  that  the  petitioner,  son  and  heir  of  Hudleston 
Philipson,  deceased,  who  for  a  valuable  consideration  pur¬ 
chased  of  one  Christopher  Gilpin  certain  lande  with  the 
Capitall  Messuage  thereto  belonging,  situate  in  Com.  West¬ 
morland,  of  140  li.  per  annum. 

“  That  the  Petitioner  was  an  infant  at  his  father’s  death  and 
his  relatives  not  taking  due  care,  one  Nathaniel  Nicholson 
gott  into  possession  under  pretence  of  a  mortgage  or  prior 
title  to  Gilpin.  Soon  afterwards  Nicholson  dyes  and  leaves 
two  granddaughters,  Beatrix  and  Judith  Nicholson,  who 
married,  one  John  Copley,  the  other  George  Cams,  with 
whom  petitioner  had  several  suits  depending  and  on  the 
hearing  thereof  was  decreed  to  pay  the  said  Copley  and 
Carus  1600I.,  and  they  to  assigne  their  interest  in  the 
premises  to  petitioner.  That  the  petitioner  compounded 
with  Copley  to  pay  him  500I.  for  his  part.  400I.  thereof 
the  petitioner  borrowed  of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  defendants’ 
father,  and  gave  bond  for  the  same.  About  3  yeares  after¬ 
wards  agreed  with  Carus  for  650I.  for  his  part.” 

28.  A  collection  of  papers  and  documents  referring  to  this  dispute 
and  the  Kentmere  demesne,  including  lease  of  moiety  of 
demesne  lands  of  Kentmere  Hall  to  George  Birkett  by  Sir 
Christopher  Philipson  of  the  Isle  within  the  parish  of 
Windermere,  knight,  6  Jan.,  1695  (Philipson’s  seal) ;  together 
with  a  lease  of  the  other  moiety  to  George  Birkett  by  George 
Carus  of  Cantsfield,  Lancs.,  14  Dec.,  1694  >  copy  of  release  to 
Sir  Daniel  Fleming  for  moiety  of  Kentmere  from  George 
Carus,  Judith  his  wife,  George  Wilson  of  Black  Hall,  Kendal, 
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Mary  his  wife,  George  Laybourne  of  Tranthwaite,  esquire,  and 
George  Birket  of  Troutbeck,  waller.  4  April,  1695. 

Lease  by  Richard  Fleming  of  Rydal  to  James  Cookson  of  all 
his  messuages  and  400  sheep  in  Kentmere,  George  Birkett 
being  the  present  lessor.  22  Jan.,  1701. 

Account  of  payments  recd  from  James  Cookson  of  Kentmere 
Hall  for  the  use  of  John  Fisher,  esquire.  1721. 

Lease  of  Kentmere  Hall  by  Mr.  Daniel  Fleming  to  John  Rigge 
for  12  years.  2  Feb.,  1728. 

29.  Copy  of  the  decree  about  the  interest  of  £5  yearly  to  a 

preaching  minister  at  Kentmere  chapel.  1680. 

30.  Original  will  of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  of  Rydal,  dated  6  July, 

1697.  Proved  7  June,  1701. 

31.  Deed  of  partition  of  rents  between  Daniel  Fleming  of  Rydal, 
Gawen  Wren  of  Castlerigge  in  Crosthwaite,  Cumberland, 
gent.,  Richard  Watterson  of  Keswick,  mercer  and  John 
Wilkinson  of  Thornthwaite,  Cumberland,  Tanner, 

28  June,  1672. 

32.  Letter  from  George  Hilton  to  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  dated  14 
Jan.,  1677,  protesting  “  against  being  made  a  prisoner  at 

the  suite  of  Mr.  John  Kirkbie . it  is  not  a  faire 

proceeding  to  offer  to  run  a  man  to  an  outlawrie  when  its 
well  known  who  I  am,”  etc. 

33.  Release  from  Wm.  Fleming  to  Daniel  Fleming. 

31  Aug.,  1728. 

34.  Receipts  signed  by  George  Fleming  for  payments  by  John 
Harrison  of  Ludderburn  in  Cartmel  Fell.  16  Aug.,  1715. 

35.  ‘‘A  list  of  Major  Fleming’s  company  exercised  the  18  June, 
1692,  for  the  space  of  foure  dayes  att  Preston.” 

36.  Agreement  between  William  Fleming  of  Coniston  and  John 
Wyld  Smith  of  Lending  in  Furness  Fells.  5  Dec.,  1692, 

37.  Copy  of  Agreement  between  Sir  John  Otway  of  Ingmire 
Hall,  co.  York,  and  Dame  Elizabeth  Otway  and  Roger  and 
William  Fleming  of  Coniston,  gents.,  and  James  Braithwaite 
of  Lownthwaite,  co.  Lancs  ,  yeoman,  re  woods  in  Brathay 
Garths,  3  Jan.,  1679  ;  and  deed  of  sale  of  timber  between 
the  same  parties  of  same  date. 

38.  Copy  of  will  of  Daniel  Fleming  of  Whitehaven. 

30  Nov.,  1731. 

39.  Indenture  between  John  Knipe  of  High  in  Crosthwaite,. 

Tobias  Atkinson  of  Spout  in  Crosthwaite,  and  Faith  Fleming 
of  Whitehaven,  widow.  2  Feb.,  1733- 
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40.  Draft  of  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  Isabel  Fleming 
of  Hartsop  in  the  parish  of  Barton,  Westmorland,  widow. 
A  certain  Vincent  Coates,  pretending  to  have  skill  in  lead 
mining,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  lady,  and  persuaded 
her  to  settle  money  upon  him  on  the  strength  of  an  offer  of 
marriage,  which  he  subsequently  repudiated.  It  is  stated 
that  the  lady  was  blind  in  one  eye  and  could  see  very  little 
with  the  other,  besides  suffering  from  some  mental  disturb¬ 
ance. 

Counsel’s  corrections  and  additions  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
Allan  Chambre,  and  his  signature. 

41.  Indenture  made  on  the  marriage  (?)  of  Henry  Newby,  son 
of  William  and  Agnes  Newby,  to  Isabel  daughter  of  James 
Muckelt.  A  payment  of  7)40  to  be  made  by  James  Muckelt 
and  in  default  the  sum  of  £20  to  be  paid  on  2  Feb.,  1643 
and  2  Feb.,  1644  in  Cartmel  Church  porch.  [Imperfect.] 

42.  Conveyance  of  Cawmire  by  Anthony  Byerley  of  Midrigg- 

gravinge,  co.  Durham  to  Henry  Nubie  of  Haslerigge  in 
Cartmel,  yeoman.  2  Oct.,  1662. 

43.  Leases  by  James  Rowlandson  of  Townend  in  Crosthwaite, 

tanner,  to  Henry  Newby  of  Haslerigge,  yeoman,  of  lands 
in  Crosthwaite.  1668-1670. 

44.  Indemnity  by  James  Rowlandson  to  Stephen  Garnett  of 

Townend  and  James  Rowlandson,  the  younger,  of  Broad- 

oaks  and  Townend.  20  Aug.,  1669. 

45.  Agreement  between  Henry  Newby  of  Haslerigge  and  his 

son,  William  Newby.  12  Nov.,  1677. 

46.  Acquittance.  Henry  Newby  of  Barber  Green,  Lancs.,  house 

carpenter  to  Henry  Newby  of  Cawmire.  28  Jan.,  1683. 

47.  Lease  by  William  Newby  of  Calmer  of  house  situate  at 

Barrowfolds  in  Staveley  in  Cartmel  to  Robert  Holme  of 
Staveley.  7  June,  1690. 

48.  Bond  by  William  Gibson  of  Woodside  in  Crosthwaite,  rough 

mason,  to  William  Newby  of  Newhall  in  Nether  Staveley, 
yeoman.  20  Jan.,  1693. 

49.  Leases  of  Little  Holme  to  William  Newby  of  Over  Staveley, 

yeoman,  by  trustees  of  Thomas  Fyffe,  late  of  Preeshill 
cum  Hackonsall,  co.  Lancs.,  esquire.  1695. 

And  lease  of  same  by  Robert  Smith  of  the  city  of  Durham 
to  Thomas  Knipe  of  Burblethwaite.  1685. 
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jo.  Agreement  between  William  Newby  of  Barley  Bridge  in 
Nether  Staveley  and  Adam  Harrison  of  Mirkhow  in  Cros- 
thwaite.  26  March,  1695. 

51.  Conveyance  of  Mirkhowe  in  Crosth waite  by  Dame  Agnes 

Hutton  to  Thomas  Hutton  of  Shouldsbrough,  co.  York, 
esquire.  9  April,  1640. 

52.  Conveyance  of  Mirkhowe  by  Richard  Hutton  of  London, 
gent.,  to  Humfrey  Wharton  of  Gillingwood,  co.  York,  esquire. 

30  June,  1668. 

53.  Leases  of  Cawmire  to  William  Gibson  and  Articles  about  20 

sheep  between  Henry  Newby  of  Over  Staveley,  yeoman,  and 
William  Gibson  of  Callmer.  1692-1696. 

54.  Will  of  Isabel  Newby  of  Barley  Bridge  in  Over  Staveley. 

31  May,  1697. 

55.  Admittance  of  Richard  Fleming  of  Rydal  Hall,  gent.,  to 

tenement  called  Cawmire  late  belonging  to  Mrs.  Isabel 
Newby,  now  wife  of  Richard  Fleming.  8  May,  1699. 

56.  Admittance  of  Richard  Fleming  for  Mirkhowe.  Same  date. 

57.  Lease  of  Cawmire.  Richard  Fleming  of  Rydal  to  William 

Gibson  of  Cawmire  Hall.  26  Dec.,  1699. 

58.  Receipt  to  Richard  Fleming,  gent.,  for  half  year’s  rent 

due  to  Catherine,  Queen  dowager.  18  Jan.,  1700. 

59.  Elevation  and  plan,  presumably  of  proposed  alterations 
to  Cawmire  by  Richard  Fleming. 

■60.  Covenant  and  counterpart  to  levy  and  declare  user  of  a  fine 
from  Richard  and  Isabel  Fleming  of  lands  in  Crosthwaite 
to  Fletcher  Fleming.  30  Oct.,  1703. 

61.  Will  of  Richard  Fleming  of  Cawmire  dated  16  May,  1712. 
Proved  8  May,  1713. 

•62.  Memorandum  by  Captain  James  Fleming,  trustee  of  Richard 
Fleming  of  Cawmire  of  a  fine  or  gressom  paid  by  John 
Taylor  in  purchase  of  the  tenement  called  Rigg  at  Townend 
in  Crosthwaite. 

63.  Lease  of  Scale  Ground  by  James  Fleming  and  Fletcher 
Fleming,  trustees  for  Richard  Fleming  late  of  Cawmire,  to 
George  Garnett.  27  Feb.,  1 712/3. 

•64.  Lease  of  ground  called  Couzons  or  Cades  Croft  by  the  same 
to  Thomas  Kendall  of  Powbank,  yeoman.  27  Feb.,  1712/3 

■65.  Cawmire  disbursements.  1722-1727. 
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66.  Acquittance  by  Richard  Stainton,  vicar  of  Barton,  to  the 

trustees  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Dudley  of  Yanwath  on 
account  of  a  legacy.  1716-1722. 

67.  Edward  and  James  Garnett’s  evidence  touching  Scale 

meadow  fence,  etc.  (part  of  Cawmire).  30  March,  1728. 

68.  Agreement  between  Isabel  Fleming,  relict  of  Richard  F.  late 

of  Cawmire  hall,  and  her  son  Daniel  F.  31  Aug.,  1728. 

69.  Papers  and  documents  relating  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Fleming. 

70.  Conveyance  of  Cawmire  to  George  Knott  of  Rydal,  esquire,  by 

Barbara  Fleming  of  Ambleside,  spinster.  6  Nov.,  1772. 

(Armorial  seal  of  George  Knott). 

And  other  documents  relating  to  the  same. 

71.  A  bundle  of  letters  from  Michael  Fleming  (died  1816),  an 
officer  in  the  navy,  to  his  family  at  Hill  Top. 

72.  Conveyance  of  Hubbersty  Head  in  Crosthwaite,  of  the  land 

of  William  Garnett,  gent.,  by  Robert  Rowlandson  of  Dalton 
in  Furness,  yeoman,  to  William  Rowlandson  of  Hubbersty 
Head.  .  25  Jan.,  1669. 

73.  Conveyance  of  same  by  Thomas  Rowlandson  of  Hubbersty 

Head,  yeoman,  to  Margaret  R.  8  May,  1710. 

74.  Copies  of  agreement  re  the  same  between  Robert  Williamson 

of-Leathly,  co.  York,  gent.,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William  Garnett,  late  of  Rusmickle  in  Lyth,  ysoman,  and 
Thomas  Dennison  of  Strickland  Roger.  Hubbersty  Head 
disbursements  1772-3.  Conveyance  of  the  same;  Thomas 
Rowlandson  to  Oliver  Allanby.  16  March,  1736. 

75.  Admittances  to  the  same  by  Richard  Dennison,  gent.,  and 

his  devisee  to  Henry  Dickinson.  1774-1776. 

76.  Leases  of  the  same  by  Reginald  Dennison  of  Apothecary’s 
Hall,  London,  to  George  Knott  of  Coniston. 

77.  Lease  of  the  same  from  George  Knott  to  Roger  Fleming  of 

Whitehaven.  24  May,  1782. 

78.  Conveyance  of  Waterhead  in  Furness  Fells  (Coniston)  by 

Edmund  Godyston  (?)  husbandman  to  Myles  and  Henry 
Sawrey  of  the  same  Waterhead.  4  May,  1577. 

79.  Indenture  between  Richard  Harrison  of  Waterhead  and 

Roger  Whinfell  of  Scarhead  in  Torver.  12  March,  1663. 

.80.  Conveyance  by  William  Sawrey  the  elder  of  Coniston  Water- 
head  to  William  Fleming  of  Coniston  Hall  of  the  moiety  of 
the  tenement  called  Craggamiddin  or  Farend.  1669 

81.  Admission  of  George  Knott  to  land  in  Coniston. 


1775- 
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82.  Lease  of  tenement  called  Tarneside  in  Crosth waite  by  William 

Harrison  of  Lythe,  co.  Westmorland,  farmer,  to  Thomas 
Swainson  of.  Townend  in  Crosthwaite  ;  and  the  same  from 
William  Harrison  and  Rowland  his  son  to  Thomas  Swainson 
of  Bulmanstrands.  1637. 

83.  Conveyance  of  tenement  called  Lyth  Barns  to  Thomas  Swain¬ 

son  of  Tarneside  by  William  Knipe  of  Broughton  in  Cartmel, 
gent.,  Tobias  Knipe  of  Floder,  co.  Westmorland,  gent., 
Thomas  Cocke  of  Gartside,  Myles  Rowlandson  of  the  Lowe 
in  the  Lyth,  Thomas  Atkinson  and  John  Cartmell,  both 
of  Crosthwaite,  yeoman.  22  Jan.,  1663 

84.  Conveyance  of  Tarneside.  Thomas  Pearson  of  Low-wood  in 
Witherslack  to  James  Burrow  of  Underbarrow,  waller, 

17  Sept.,  1685. 

85.  Conveyance  of  Walkmiln  close  in  Crosthwaite  by  James 

Burrow  of  Tarnside,  waller,  to  William  Burrow  of  Under¬ 
barrow,  shearman,  his  brother  ;  and  agreement  between 
the  parties.  28  May,  1694. 

86.  Papers  relating  to  the  Burrow  family.  1729-1789. 

87.  Conveyance  of  Nook  tenement  at  Green  in  Crosthwaite  by 

Thomas  Robinson,  butcher,  to  Tobias  Atkinson  of  Spout 
in  Crosthwaite,  yeoman.  1  July,  1734. 

And  other  documents  relating  to  Nook  ;  including  convey¬ 
ance  to  James  Burrow  of  Green.  1789. 

88.  Conveyance  of  Green  in  Crosthwaite  by  Tobias  Atkinson  of 
London  to  George  Atkinson  of  St.  Andrew  Moor  in  Cartmel. 

24  Jan.,  1772. 

89.  Award  between  Rowland  Harrison  of  Crosthwaite,  tanner, 
and  William  Levens  of  Crosthwaite  glover.  8  Feb.,  1603. 

90.  Patent  issued  to  Edwin  Sandes,  gent.,  of  Satterthwaite. 

19  Nov.,  1605. 

91.  The  Joint  and  Severall  answers  of  Edward  Wilson  and  Agnes 
Grigg,  two  of  the  defendants  to  the  Bill  of  Complaint  of 
Catherine  Viscountess  Dowager  of  Lonsdale,  James  Lowther, 
esq.,  Theophilus  Blechyndon  and  others,  complainants. 

“ . these  defendants  deny  all  combination  and 

confederacy  wherewith  either  of  them  are  charged  in  or  by 
the  said  Bill.” 

92.  Deed  for  signature  (but  not  signed)  by  the  Customary 
tenants  of  certain  townships  of  Marquess  and  Richmond 
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Fees  appointing  managers  to  settle  disputes  as  to  dues 
claimed  by  Viscount  Lonsdale.  March,  1709. 

93.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  at  Crosthwaite  and  Lyth  at  the 
court  of  Catherine  Queen  Dowager  and  Alan  Bellingham, 
esquire,  held  at  Crosthwaite  3  Nov.,  1687.  List  of  tenants 
admitted,  Queen’s  jurors,  lord’s  jurors,  Byrelemen,  Garth 
Loukers,  and  Pinders. 
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Art.  XVII. —  The  Glaisters  of  Scotland  and  Cumberland. 

By  Professor  John  Glaister,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Read  at  Carlisle,  August  igth,  1919. 

I. — The  Glaisters  of  Scotland. 
rilHE  founder  or  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Glaster  or 
-L  Glaister  was  Magister,  afterwards  Sir,  Radulphus  de 
Dunde.  In  the  earlier  account  of  him  in  Scottish  records 
he  is  commonly  designated  Magister,  Master  or  Mestre. 
He  appears  to  have  been  knighted  in  his  later  years. 
We  have  no  information  as  yet,  however,  respecting  his 
ancestors  or  his  origin.  According  to  others  who  have 
written  concerning  him,  the  surname  “  Dunde  ”  appears 
to  have  had  a  local  origin,  assumed  in  all  probability 
from  the  city  of  that  name.  Of  the  Dunde  family 
comparatively  few  are  encountered  in  Scottish  annals  ; 
among  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  Albert  of 
Dunde  and  William,  a  burgess  of  Perth,  both  of  whom 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  {Reg.  vet. 
Aberbrothoc,  p.  96  ;  Liber  de  Scon,  pp.  55,  62). 

Contemporary  with  Radulphus  were  two  churchmen 
•of  the  same  surname — William,  parson  of  the  kirk  of 
Alvah  in  Banffshire,  and  Michael  of  Stobo  in  Peebleshire, 
both  of  whom  did  homage  to  Edward  I.  {Ragman  Roll, 
p.  164;  Prynne,  History,  p.  654).  About  the  same 
period  there  was  a  family  of  Dunde  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  for  record  shows  that  on  3rd  Sept.,  1296, 
Isabella,  widow  of  the  late  Simon  of  Dunde,  was  reponed 
in  certain  lands  in  that  county  (Rymer,  Foedera,  I.,  pt.  iii., 
p.  164).  The  only  other  persons  of  that  surname  whom 
we  have  met  in  our  research  are  “  Thomas  de  Donde, 
cedes.  Rossens.”  ;  his  name  is  found  in  a  document  of 
the  parliament  of  Robert  I.,  a.d.  1309  {Acta  Pari.  Scot., 
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vol.  i.,  p.  100),  and  “  Frater  Radulphus  de  Dunde  ” 
whose  name  first  appears  in  the  Scottish  Exchequer  Rolls 
in  1359,  and  frequently  in  subsequent  years  (. Excheq . 
Rolls,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6). 

The  name  of  Magister  Radulphus  first  appears  in 
Scottish  records  in  the  year  1286,  when  he  formed  one  of 
the  Inquest  that  inquired  into  the  boundaries  of  the 
pasture  lands  of  Panmure.  The  certificate  or  report  of 
this  inquisition  is  dated  at  Edinburgh  on  25th  Sept.,  1286, 
and  in  it  he  is  designated  Magister  {Reg.  vet.  Aberbrothoc, 
p.  333).  He  did  homage  to  Edward  I.  of  England  on  two 
occasions.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  (Bannatyne  Club  edition) 
under  “  Instrumentum  Publicum  sive  Processus  super 
fidelitatibus  et  homagiis  Scotorum  Domino  Regi  Angliae 
factis  A.D.M.CC.XCVI,”  is  the  name  of  Rauf  de  Dunde. 
This  refers  to  the  homage  paid  by  him  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  on  23rd  August,  1296.  In  Palgrave’s  Documents 
and  Records  of  Scotland  (vol.  i.,  p.  299)  the  following 
entry  is  found  among  the  “  Names  of  certain  Scottish 
knights  and  others  who  performed  homage  ”  of  date 
15th  March,  year  unstated—"  Rads,  de  Dunde,  mils.  p. 
terr.  i  Com.  de  Pth  ;  that  is,  Radulphus  de  Dunde, 
knight,  for  lands  in  the  county  of  Perth.  This  probably 
refers  to  the  year  1306.  Bain,  in  his  Calendar  of  Docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Scotland,  notes  in  the  "  Roll  whereon  are 
recorded  the  original  instruments  of  submission  and 
fealty  by  John  de  Balliol  king  of  Scotland,  with  the 
clergy,  nobles,  and  community  of  Scotland,  to  Edward 
I.  in  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  commonly  called  in 
Scotland  The  Ragman  Roll,”  the  following  : — "August 
28,  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Adam  de  Inrepeffer,  John  de 
Kynros,  Rauf  de  Dunde,  William  de  Anand,”  among 
other  names  (vol.  ii.,  p.  193, 199  ;  Prynne,  History,  p.  654). 
In  the  smaller  list  given  by  Palgrave  {op.  cit.,  p.  299)  he 
is  styled  Radulphus  de  Dunde,  Miles,  and  his  name  is 
preceded  by  that  of  Willelmus  le  Fleming  and  succeeded 
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by  that  of  Willelmus  de  Rameseye.  These  facts  probably 
point  to  two  separate  acts  of  homage,  one  on  28th  August, 
1296,  and  the  other  on  15th  March,  1306. 

It  seems  definitely  clear  that  Radulphus  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  Bruce  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
Barron  shows  the  localities  whence  the  principal  supporters 
of  Bruce  came.  He  says  “  From  Angus  and  the  Mearns 
came  also  Sir  William  de  Mohaut,  Sir  John  Siward,  and 
John  de  Cambron  of  Balnely,  all  well-known  knights  in 
their  day,  and  Lawrence  de  Angus,  Master  Ralph  of 
Dundee,  and  several  others”  ( Scottish  War  of  Independence, 
p.  228).  Among  other  names  which  he  mentions  are 
those  of  Alexander  le  Scrimgeour,  the  bearer  of  the  Royal 
Standard  of  Scotland  and  Constable  of  Dundee,  and 
Robert  Wycher  or  Wishart,  both  of  whom  laid  down 
their  lives  on  the  scaffold  at  Newcastle  for  participation 
in  aid  of  Bruce.  We  mention  the  names  of  Scrimgeour 
and  Radulphus  of  Dundee  because  of  the  close  relationship 
by  marriage  and  action  which  later  was  established 
between  these  families. 

The  following  entry  is  from  Palgrave  (op.  cit.,  p.  52)  : — 
“  xviii.,  20  Edw.  I.  The  letters  testimonial  of  the 
Auditors,  declaring  that  the  competitors  Bruce  and 
Balliol  had  so  concluded  their  pleadings  that  the  King 
might  proceed  to  judgement  ”  included  the  names  of 
several  prominent  Scots  men  of  rank  and  influence. 
Some  of  these  names  are  yet  perfectly  legible,  others 
are  partly  illegible,  and  some  are  obliterated  in  the 
record  owing  to  damage  to  the  parchment.  Among  the 
names  which  are  only  partly  legible,  is  one  “  Rauf  de 
.  .  .,”  the  latter  part  of  the  name  or  surname  being 
sufficiently  obliterated  to  prevent  its  being  deciphered. 
This  name,  however,  is  most  probably  that  of  Rauf  de 
Dunde,  as  his  name  is  found  afterwards  associated  with 
the  persons  whose  names  in  this  document  are  legible, 
all  of  whom  were  the  supporters  of  the  claims  of  Bruce. 
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That  Rauf  de  Dunde  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Edward  there  can  be  no  remaining  doubt.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  of  those  who  took  the  field  against 
the  troops  of  Edward  under  Aymar  de  Valence  at  Methven. 
From  a  “  Breviate  of  the  Petitions  or  Requests  presented 
to  the  King  for  lands  or  preferment  in  Scotland,  and  of 
the  grants  made  thereupon  ’’(Palgrave,  op.  cit.,  i.,  p.  311) 
the  following  is  extracted  : — 

CXLII.  52.  Itm  le  []  jour  de  Septembre  a  Bradleye  en 
Tynedale  p’a  au  Roi  Johan  Hayward  les  t-res  Mestre  Rauf  de 
Dondei,  et  les  t-res  Johan  Wychard  de  Conueth  et  puis  p’a  les 
terres  Laurenz  d’Anegos. 

Item  the  []  day  of  September  at  Bradleye  in  Tynedale  John 
Hayward  prayed  of  the  King  the  lands  of  Master  Rauf  de  Dundee 
and  the  lands  of  John  Wishart  of  Conveth,  and  since  prayed  he 
the  lands  of  Laurence  of  Angus. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  whatever  the  reason,  that 
because  of  his  attitude  of  resistance  to  Edward,  Radulphus 
with  the  others  had  forfeited  his  lands. 

We  are  able,  fortunately,  to  trace  something  of  the 
territorial  connexions  of  Radulphus  from  collections  of 
charters  and  other  documents.  There  is  a  notable  amount 
of  information  in  the  Register  of  Panmure.  Without 
going  into  detail,  it  may  be  enough  to  mention 
that  in  1292  William  Maule  of  Panmure  granted 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Banevie  and  Balrotherie 
(now  known  as  Ben  vie  and  Balruddery),  with  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  church,  to  Radulph  ;  in  the  same  year 
there  is  a  Bond  of  Relief  by  William,  lord  of  Panmure, 
freeing  Radulphus  de  Dundee  and  Roger  de  Pillemur 
of  their  obligation  touching  the  payment  of  seventeen 
sacks  of  wool  to  Galfridus,  dominus  de  Venali,  burgess 
of  Dundee,  which  is  dated  at  Dundee  on  Wednesday 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  Apostle  (24th  August), 
1292,  the  original  of  which  is  still  at  Panmure. 

In  one  of  his  acts  of  homage  to  Edward  I.,  it  will  have 
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been  noted  that  the  act  was  performed  because  of 
Radrdph’s  possession  of  lands  in  Perthshire.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  this  could  not  be  traced,  but  ultimately 
light  came  through  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com¬ 
mission  Reports,  ft  appears  that  among  the  charters 
in  the  charter-chest  of  the  Glamis  family  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Strathmore,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Lyon  family,  is  a  charter  by  Robert 
the  Bruce  granting  to  Alexander  Keith  part  of  the  mill 
of  Longforgan,  which  is  dated  8th  May,  1315,  and  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

Robertas  Dei  gracia  Rex  Scotorum,  omnibus  probis  hominibus 
tocius  terre  sue  salutem.  Sciatis  nos  dedisse,  concessisse  et  hac 
presenti  carta  nostra  confirmasse  Alexandro  de  Kethe,  dilecto 
et  fideii  nostro,  totam  terciam  partem  molendini  de  Langfor- 
grunde,  una  cum  quinque  acris  terre  ad  eandem  terciam  partem 
molendini  pertinentibus  ;  quamquidem  terciam  partem  molendini 
una  cum  quinque  acris  terre  predicte  Johannes  de  Glastrethe 
nobis  per  fustum  et  baculum  sursum  reddidit,  coram  quibusdam 
magnatibus  nostris,  apud  le  Tarbartis  juxta  Louclifyne,  etc. 
Apud  Abcrbrothoc,  octavo  die  Maii,  anno  regni  nostri  decimo. 

Robert  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Scots  to  all  true 
men  of  his  whole  Kingdom,  Greeting  :  Know  ye  that  we  have 
given,  granted,  and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirmed  to 
Alexander  de  Kethe,  our  beloved  and  faithful,  the  whole  third 
part  of  the  mill  of  Longforgan,  together  with  five  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  the  third  part  of  the  mill  ;  which  third  part  of  the 
mill  together  with  the  five  acres  of  the  aforesaid  land  John  of 
Glastreth  resigned  to  us  by  rod  and  bastion  in  presence  of  many 
of  our  magnates  at  Tarbert  near  Lochfyne,  etc.  At  Arbroath 
the  8th  day  of  May  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reign  (1315). 

Sir  William  Fraser,  Iv.C.B.,  who  edited  these  and 
other  charters  for  the  Commission  says  : — 

This  charter  in  interesting  as  showing  that  at  the  date  of  it, 
1315,  the  year  after  Bannockburn,  the  resignation  of  the  subjects 
granted  to  Keith  was  made  by  John  Glastreth,  the  former 
owner,  at  Tarbert,  Loch  Fyne,  before  many  magnates.  The 
Ring  was  there  on  a  visit  to  his  Highland  home,  in  his  visits  to 
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-which  we  are  informed  by  Barbour  that  he  followed  the  example 
.of  King  Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway  in  being  drawn  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tarbert  in  his  galleys  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  14th  Report, 
Appendix,  part  iii,  p.  178). 

Another  charter  relating  to  the  same  neighbourhood 
links  up  Radulphus  directly  instead  of  through  his  son 
John  in  the  former  which  partly  we  have  quoted.  Among 
the  charters  dealt  with  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland 
:is  one  given  by  Robert  II.  to  John  Lyon,  knight,  in  which 
the  fact  is  recorded  that  Radulph  of  Dundee,  knight, 
once  held  the  lands  of  Kyngudy  in  the  parish  of  Long- 
forgan.  This  charter  was  given  at  Kilwinning  on  3rd 
October,  1377,  which  we  abbreviate  for  our  purpose  as 
Jollows  : — 

Robertus  Dei  gracia,  etc.  Sciatis  nos  dedisse,  etc.,  dilecto 
filio  nostro  Johanni  Lyouni  militi  omnes  et  singulas  terras  et 
iredditus  cum  pertinentibus  infra  baroniam  Langforgrunde  que 
et  qui  vocantur  le  Bruys  pert,  infra  vicecomitatum  de  Perthe 

. . et  illam  partem  de  Kyngudy  infra  eandem  baroniam 

,que  fuit  quondam  Radulphi  de  Dunde  militis  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig., 
new  ed.,  vol.  1306-1424,  p.  275). 

The  reason  why  Sir  John  Lyon  was  st}ded  “  dilectus 
filius  noster  ”  was  that  he  had  espoused  the  Princess  Jane, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  II.,  the  granter  of  the  charter, 
and  thus  became  his  son-in-law.  The  fact  that  Sir 
Radulphus  was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  above 
lands  accounts  for  his  homage  to  Edward  for  lands  in 
Perthshire. 

Of  more  importance,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  lands 
possessed  by  him  were  the  lands  of  Glassary,  in  Argyll¬ 
shire.  When,  or  how,  or  why,  he  came  into  possession 
of  them,  however,  we  have  no  exact  knowledge.  The 
fact  that  he  was  in  such  possession  during  the  time  of  the 
vexed  Bruce-Balliol  controversy  for  the  Scottish  crown 
is  shown  in  an  entry  of  a  parliament  of  King  John  Balliol 
in  1292.  This  entry  deals  with  the  owners  of  lands  in 
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Argyllshire,  and  inter  alios  we  find  “  Terre  magri  Radi, 
de  Dunde  ”  ( Acta  Pari.  Scot.,  vol.  i.,  p.  91). 

Sir  Radulphus  died  either  towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  century  or  early  in  the  14th.  He  was  succeeded  in 
his  estates  by  his  eldest  son  John,  who  was  the  first  of 
the  family  to  bear  the  territorial  name  of  Glassary  or 
Glassereth  or  Glasreth,  as  it  is  variously  spelled  in  the 
old  documents.  That  John  de  Glasreth  was  the  son  of 
Radulphus  there  remains  no  doubt.  It  will  have  been 
noted  that  he  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Tarbert  the  lands  of  Langforgan,  which  were  in 
possession  of  his  father.  John  succeeded  also  to  the 
other  estates,  among  others  the  lands  of  Benvie  and 
Balruddery,  the  overlordship  of  which  was  in  the  Maules 
of  Panmure,  a  register  of  the  deeds  in  whose  charter- 
chest  has  been  published.  The  first  deed  in  which 
John’s  name  appears  in  that  register  is  a  Deed  of  Acquit¬ 
tance  by  Henry  of  Maule  of  Panmure  to  John  of  Glasreth, 
son  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Radulphus,  and  was  given  at 
Arbroath  on  29th  June,  1312  {Reg.  de  Panmure,  vol.  ii., 
p.  157).  Then  follows  in  chronological  order  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  lands  of  Longforgan  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
the  Bruce  at  Tarbert,  Loch  Fyne,  on  8th  May,  1315. 
In  the  same  year  John  of  Glasreth,  lord  of  that  ilk,  granted 
to  Dugall  Cambel  and  his  wife,  sister  of  John,  in  free 
maritage,  several  pieces  of  land  within  his  Glassary 
possessions  ( Origines  Parochiales  Scotiae,  vol.  ii.,  part.  i.r 
p.  45.  Argyll  Charters).  Another  charter  to  John  from 
the  Panmure  family,  which  dates  before  1325,  has  been 
reproduced  by  photogravure  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Panmure  Register.  The  dearness  and  legibility  of  the 
writing  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  document. 

It  would  appear  that  John  followed  the  profession  of 
his  father — that  of  a  cleric.  The  following  entry  occurs 
in  the  year  1326  in  the  Account  of  Robert  of  Peebles,. 
Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  rendered  at  Scone  on  26  June, 
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1328  : — “  Et  Johanni  de  Glasserith,  clerico,  percipienti 
per  annum  decern  marcas,  quousque  ad  beneficium 
ecclesiasticum  per  regem  fuerit  promotus,  de  termino 
hujus  compoti,  Ixvis.  Vn]d.”  The  foregoing  indicates 
that  until  John  had  been  promoted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  the  king  granted  to  him  the  sum  of  money. 
There  is  no  information  whether  John  ever  was  so  pro¬ 
moted,  and  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  entry  of  the 
grant  in  the  accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  {Rot.  Scacc.t 
vol.  i.,  p.  1 15).  There  are  several  other  charters  in  the 
Panmure  Registers  which  relate  to  transactions  concerning 
land  between  the  Maules  and  himself,  but  in  one  of  these, 
dated  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  (2  February,  1364-65),  it  is  noteworthy  that  two 
of  the  witnesses  were  of  the  family  of  Scrymgeour,  these 
signing  themselves  respectively  Alexander  Skrymgeoure 
and  Willelmus  Skrymgur,  because  it  intimates  a  degree 
of  family  friendship  which,  later,  was  to  ripen  into  closer 
family  bonds. 

John  died  most  probably  before  the  year  1373  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Gilbert.  In  a  charter  of  Robert  IF 
to  Gilbert,  we  meet  with  specific  mention  of  Glacester  in 
Argyll.  It  bears  date  3rd  May,  1374,  and  reads  as 
follows  : — 

Robertus,  etc . Sciatis  nos  dedisse,  etc.,  dilecto  et 

fideli  nostro  (Gilberto)  de  Glacestre,  omnes  et  singulas  terras 
de  Glascestre  et  castrum  ejusdem  cum  pertinentibus,  que  fuerunt 
ejusdem  Gilbert!,  infra  vicecomitatum  Ergadie,  ac  omnes  et  sin¬ 
gulas  terras  que  fuerunt  ipsius  Gilberti  cum  pertinentibus,  infra 
vicecomitatum  de  Forfare  et  de  Perthe,  tarn  infra  burgos  quam 
extra,  que  fuerunt  dicti  Gilberti,  et  quas  idem  Gilbertus  sursum 
reddidit  et  resignavit.  Tenendas  et  habendas,  etc.  {Reg.  Mag . 
Sig.,  vol.  1306-1424,  no.  461). 

This  shows  the  line  of  succession  to  these  lands  in  the 
different  counties  from  Radulphus  through  John  to 
Gilbert,  son  of  John.  But  the  most  interesting  point  in 
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the  charter  is  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  last 
sentence  which  we  have  omitted  from  the  foregoing,  and 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 

Tenendas  et  habendas  dicto  Gilberti  et  heredibus  masculis  de 
corpore  suo  legitime  procreatis  seu  procreandis  quibus  forte 
deficientibus,  Alexandro  Skyremechur  et  Agneti  sponse  ac  eorum 
diutius  viventi  et  heredibus  inter  eos  legitime  procreatis  et 
procreandis,  etc.  Testibus.  .  .  Apud  Strivelyne  (Stirling),  tercio 
die  Maii  anno  regni  nostri  quarto  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  1424-1513, 
no.  461  ;  Robertson’s  Index,  p.  115,  34  ;  etc.). 

Agnes,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Scrymgeour,  was  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  Gilbert.  Another  document 
proves  that  Gilbert  possessed  his  father’s  lands  in  Argyll, 
and  shows  that  he  must  have  been  owner  prior  to  the 
date  set  down  of  John’s  probable  decease.  This  is  found 
in  the  Panmure  Register  and  is  to  the  effect  as  follows  : — 

Obligation  by  Colin  Cambell  to  a  noble  man,  Gilbert  of  Glasrod, 
that  he  would  act  for  him  in  his  causes  within  the  shire  of 
Argyll  during  the  time  specified  by  Gilbert,  and  resign  to  him 
the  office  of  Bailliary  conferred  on  him  when  required,  Gillespy 
Cambell  of  Lochawe,  father  of  the  said  Colin,  becoming  surety 
for  his  son.  Dated  in  the  church  of  St.  Mund  in  Cougall  (Cowal) 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Apostles  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  27  October, 
1361. 

The  original  of  this  is  at  Panmure  {op.  cit.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  175).  This  shows  that  Glacestre  was  in  Gilbert’s 
hands  in  1361  at  least,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  astray  if 
we  suppose  that  John,  the  father  of  Gilbert,  died  before 
1361  rather  than  near  1 373,  the  date  already  mentioned. 
Gilbert  de  Glasses  ter  of  that  ilk — to  give  him  his  full 
style  and  title — succeeded  to  all  his  father’s  lands, 
including  those  of  Benvie  and  Balruddery.  This  is 
shown  in  a  deed  in  the  Panmure  charter-chest,  of  date 
28th.  August,  1368,  and  is  an  Indenture  between  him  on 
the  one  part  and  Alexander  Skirmissur,  Constable  of 
Dundee,  on  the  other  part,  whereby  the  former  grants  to 
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the  latter  in  lease  during  his  life-time  these  lands  of 
Ben  vie,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  four  acres  called 
“  terrae  ecclesiasticae  ”  which  Gilbert  had  already- 
granted  to  Sir  Ingeram  the  priest  for  the  term  of  his  life. 
Alexander  was  to  pay  annually  in  equal  portions  and  at 
the  usual  terms,  20  marks  of  sterling  money. 

Another  interesting  document  consists  of  a  Precept,, 
dated  2nd  May,  1425,  by  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Railston,, 
knight,  Sheriff  of  Perth,  to  Sir  Patrick  of  Ogilvy,  knight,. 
Sheriff  of  Angus,  directing  that  all  burdens  due  from  the 
lands  of  Banevy  and  Balrotheri  be  levied  out  of  the 
lordship  of  Panmure,  in  terms  of  a  Decreet  of  the  Lords 
Auditor  of  parliament  therein  engrossed,  dated  24th 
September,  1341  {Reg.  de  Panmure,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  164). 
Gilbert  having  no  son  to  inherit  his  lands  of  Glassester 
in  Argyll,  Forfar  and  Perth,  these  all  passed  into  the 
family  of  Scrymgeour  to  be  held  by  that  family  for  many 
succeeding  generations. 

But  John  of  Glassester  had  evidently  a  younger  son, 
named  Murthac  or  Murdacus  de  Glassistre  or  Glescister, 
as  he  is  so  called  in  documents.  The  history  of  his  life, 
chronologically  and  shortly  told  so  far  as  known,  is  as 
follows  : — Some  time  during  the  reign  of  David  II. 
(1329-1370)  Murthacus  received  from  that  monarch  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Logymurtach  in  Fifeshire,  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  parish  of  Logie  or  Logy,  of  which 
Murdocairnie  Hill,  perhaps,  alone  retains  anything  of  the 
old  name  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  new  ed,,  p.  591).  He  married 
probably  sometime  prior  to  1383,  Alice  de  Pilmore,  the 
heiress  of  Glack  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  consequence 
these  lands  came  into  possession  of  the  Glasters.  There 
is  a  charter  of  Robert  II.  in  1383  to  “  Murthaco  de 
Glacister  et  Alicie  ”  of  lands  in  Dunnottar  and  Kincar¬ 
dine,  these  being  situated  in  the  middle  barony  of  that 
district.  They  embraced  the  lands  of  Lumgair,  Hiltoun, 
and  others,  and  they  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
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family  until  the  very  end  of  the  15th  century.  Robertson, 
mentioning  a  charter  to  Thomas  de  Rate  of  these  and 
other  lands,  adds  “  whilk  Matthew  de  Glaister  forisfecit  ” 
(Index  of  Charters,  p.  124,  4).  The  word  forisfecit  is  a 
purely  legal  word,  signifying  to  be  put  out  of  or  removed 
from.  We  have  not,  however,  found  any  evidence  that 
Murdacus  was  either  put  out  of  or  removed  from  the 
lands  of  Lumgair  and  Hiltoun,  as  these  were  in  possession 
of  the  family  for  long  years  afterwards.  Besides,  the 
name  was  not  Matthew,  but  Murdacus  *  or  Murthou. 

Murdachus  seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  preferment. 
In  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland  his  name  frequently 
occurs  as  holding  positions  of  importance.  In  1367-8 
we  find  him  in  the  position  of  Clerk  of  Delivery  or  Livery 
in  the  house  of  the  king  as  locum  tenons,  but  by  the 
following  year  he  is  duly  installed  permanently  into  that 
position  ( Excheq .  Rolls,  vol.  i.,  p.  499  ;  ibidem,  vol.  ii., 
p.  349).  The  Clerk  of  Livery  of  the  king’s  household 
kept  account  of  all  money  and  wares,  chiefly  provisions, 
supplied  to  the  royal  household  by  the  Chamberlain  and 
other  officials.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
annual  accountings  of  his  office  is  in  the  “  compotus 
Murthaci  de  Glassistre,  clerici  liberacionis  dornus  domine 
nostre  regine  ”  rendered  at  Perth  on  19th  February, 
1374.  He  is  now  installed  in  the  queen’s  household,  and 
he  renders  his  transactions  from  15th  June,  1373,  till 
1 2th  February,  1374.  The  account  is  a  very  full  one, 
and  is  well  worthy  perusal  in  respect  that  it  gives  an 
illuminating  picture  of  the  work  of  this  office,  and  that 
the  figures  afford  good  bases  for  comparing  the  ruling 


*  Murdacus  is  the  Latin  form  of  Muiredach,  which  Adamnan  makes  Muire- 
dachus,  and  which  in  Irish  Latin  is  Muirethacus.  In  Scotland  the  name  is 
rendered  Murdoch,  in  Ireland  (Mac)Murray  or  (Mac)Murrough.  Murthou 
would  indicate  its  shortened  form  Murdo.  Mathou  or  Matthew  seem  examples 
of  a  general  tendency  to  simplify  the  name.  Gaelic  names  seemed  formidable 
and  hard  to  pronounce,  and  the  Lowland  scribes  and  speakers  took  refuge 
in  the  nearest  similarly-sounding  substitute  that  English  could  produce. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  transliteration  is  met  with  more  than  once,  and  that 
the  name  Matthew  is  associated  with  the  family  history  in  Cumberland. 
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prices  of  certain  comestibles  and  beverages  toward  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century  with  those  of  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  the  relative  purchasing  values  of  money 
then  and  now  (Rot.  Scacc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  453). 

The  queen  referred  to  was  Euphemia,  the  wife  of 
Robert  II.,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ross  and 
widow  of  John  Earl  of  Moray.  She  bore  two  sons  to  the 
king.  The  conduct  of  her  household  and  the  expenses 
•of  the  same  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1371  (Acts  of  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  p.  527).  The 
last  entry  dealing  with  Murdachus  in  relation  to  the 
royal  family  mentions  a  payment  made  to  him  on  the 
mandate  of  the  deceased  king  for  a  certain  debt  for 
which  the  king  was  beholden  to  him,  which  is  dated 
1390  (Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  238).  King  Robert,  to  whom 
the  entry  refers,  was  buried  on  14th  August,  1390,  and  on 
the  following  day,  his  eldest  son,  John  Earl  of  Carrick, 
ascended  the  throne  as  Robert  III. 

We  find  Murdachus  a  witness  to  a  charter  executed  by 
Earl  James  Douglas  on  27th  July,  1388  (Davidson’s 
Inverurie,  p.  71).  When  he  died  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover,  but  he  predeceased  his  wife  Alice,  who  died 
in  October,  1417. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  named  Murdachus, 
in  the  lands  of  Glack,  Aberdeenshire,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  mother  Alice  de  Pilmore  in  the  lands  of  Dun- 
nottar  in  Kincardineshire.  He  came  into  possession  in 
1418.  Particulars  concerning  this  are  found  in  a  Writ  of 
Inquisition  concerning  the  lands  of  Glack  of  date  28th 
October,  1418  (Reg.  Epis.  Aberdon,.  vol.  1.,  p.  2i6)j 
The  inquisitors  found  that  he  was  the  legal  and  nearest 
heir  of  his  mother,  Alice  de  Pilmore,  and  that  he  was  of 
legal  age  which,  for  the  purpose  of  succession  at  that 
period,  was  twenty- five  years. 

Young  Murdachus,  as  he  may  be  called,  is  next  met 
with  in  an  Indenture  between  him  and  Gilbert  Johnstone 
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of  Balednache,  in  which  he  is  styled  “  Murthou  of  Glaystir 
of  Lumgair.”  This  is  dated  loth  August,  1428.  The 
terms  of  the  Indenture  are  of  the  nature  of  an  ante¬ 
nuptial  contract,  the  parties  contracting  to  marry  being 
Andrew  Glaister  “  sone  and  ayr  to  the  said  Murthou,” 
and  Jonete  of  Lychtoun  (Leighton)  “  full  sister  til  Elene 
of  Lychtoun  spous  ”  to  the  said  Gilbert.  The  father  of 
the  coming  bridegroom  bound  and  obliged  himself  on 
the  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  to  infeft  Andrew  and  Janet 
conjointly,  the  longest  liver  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
begotten  of  the  marriage,  in  certain  lands  of  Hiltoun  in 
the  Mearns  of  Kincardineshire,  and  Gilbert  on  his  part, 
to  pay  down  to  Murdachus,  the  father,  the  sum  of  £40 
Scots  money,  and  after  the  union  and  the  joint  infeftment 
had  been  made,  to  pay  to  young  Murdachus,  his  heirs, 
executors  or  assignees,  40  merks  Scots.  “  For  mar  sikernes 
of  al  thingis  forsaid  ”  Murdachus  put  his  seal  to  the  part 
of  the  Indenture  which  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Gilbert  and  Gilbert  borrows  the  seal  of  his  father  to 
place  it  on  the  part  to  be  retained  by  Murdachus  ( Antiq . 
of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  vol.  iii.,  p.  460). 

At  the  time  this  deed  was  made  Andrew  Glaister  was- 
not  of  legal  age  to  marry  ;  as  the  deed  itself  expresses  it : 
“  als  sone  as  he  cummis  to  perfyte  elde  sal  mary  Jonete  of 
Lychtoun.”  The  marriage  took  place,  for  on  4th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1432,  we  find  an  Instrument  of  Sasine  infefting 
the  pair  in  the  lands  of  Hiltoun.  The  deed  was  executed 
by  Thomas  of  Lumgair,  bailiff  to  Murdachus  de  Glastir 
laird  of  the  middle  barony  of  Dunnottar. 

It  is  not  definitely  established  who  was  married  to 
Murdachus  the  father  of  Andrew.  From  the  records  of 
the  family  of  Leslie,  however,  we  find  that  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Andrew  Leslie  was  married  to  Glaster  of  Glack. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  lady  was  his  wife. 
He  lived  in  troublous  times  in  the  north.  He  resided 
close  to  the  place  where  the  battle  of  Harlaw  was  fought 
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in  July,  1411,  and  Davidson  is  of  opinion  that  Glaster 
of  Glack  would  be  among  the  leaders  of  the  vassals  of  the 
district  (Op.  cit.,  p.  90). 

The  family  of  Lychtouns  into  which  Andrew,  son  of 
Murdachus,  had  entered  on  his  marriage  with  Jonete  of 
Lychtoun  was  eminently  an  ecclesiastical  family,  of  whom 
the  most  famous,  perhaps,  was  Henry  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  the  uncle  of  Jonete  and  Elene,  the  wives 
respectively  of  Andrew  Glaster  and  Gilbert  Johnstone. 
Their  brothers  Duncan  and  Alexander  were  also  cele¬ 
brated  churchmen,  the  latter  filling  for  several  years  the 
position  of  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Aberdeen  and  vicar 
of  Brechin. 

Andrew,  son  of  Murdachus,  succeeded  his  father  on  his 
decease,  but  when  this  occurred  we  have  been  unable  to 
to  discover.  Andrew  figures  in  various  public  documents, 
probably  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  of  which  is  a  charter 
witnessed  by  him  and  executed  in  presence  of  Henry 
Lychtoun,  the  bishop,  and  uncle  of  his  wife.  This  was 
on  26th  November,  1436.  Andrew  is  styled  therein 
“  scutiferus  ”  or  shield-bearer.  It  is  likely  that  his 
father  died  prior  to  1438,  for  on  10th  May  of  that  year  we 
find  Andrew  intromitting  with  the  lands  of  Glack  (Antiq. 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  vol.  iii.,  p.  317  ;  Reg.  Epis.  Aberd., 
vol.  i.,  p.  234).  In  a  Precept  of  date  10th  April,  1439, 
Andrew  is  described  as  “  dominus  dirnedietatis  baronie 
de  Dunnotter  et  terrarum  de  Glak,”  his  brother-in-law, 
Gilbert  Johnstone,  to  act  as  his  bailiff.  On  5th  November, 
1446,  he  figures  again  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of  Alexander 
of  Lesly,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Sir  William  Lesly  of 
the  Syde.  In  June,  1449,  Andrew  was  in  Stirling,  for 
on  the  1 8th  of  that  month  he  signs  as  a  witness  to  a 
charter  granted  in  that  town  by  the  Earl  of  Craufurd 
and  lord  of  Lyndesay,  in  which  he  is  styled  “  Andreas  de 
Glas,  armiger  ”  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  vol.  1424-1513,  p.  359). 
In  1451,  he  is  found  in  occupation  of  the  lands  of  Latheris 
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or  Laithers  in  Buchan,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  de¬ 
clined  to  pay  fermes  for  these  lands  (Exchcq.  Rolls ,  vol.  v., 
p.  520;  ibid.,  p.  653;  ibid.,  p.  659;  ibid.,  p.  6 7,  72,  266). 
In  1457  he  witnesses  another  deed  in  which  he  is  styled 

Andrew  Glaster  of  Glak,”  and  on  3rd  November  he 
acts  as  one  of  an  inquest  concerning  the  lands  of  Forglen 
{Reg:  nig.  de  Aberbroth.,  p.  91).  In  1459  there  is  an  entry 
concerning  him  the  explanation  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  definitely  to  solve.  “  Et  in  solutione  facta 
Alexandra  Lesly  et  Andree  Glassistre  pro  captione  et 
arresta  Thoma  Oggilby,  de  mandato  domini  regis  litera- 
toris  sub  signeto  et  subscriptione  et  sub  periculo 
computantis,  lxvi li.  xiiis.  iiijd.”  ( Excheq .  Rolls).  The 
last  reference  to  him  is  in  a  Precept  of  Clare  Constat 
granted  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  directed  to  Andro 
Glastyr  of  Glak  on  24th  October,  1464  ( Records  of  Aboyne, 
p.  393).  After  1464,  however,  we  search  the  records  in 
vain  for  further  information  concerning  Andrew,  and 
there  is  nothing  at  present  available  to  give  any  clue  to 
his  subsequent  history,  his  death,  or  his  wife’s  death, 
or  as  to  the  existence  of  any  issue  of  the  marriage. 

Another  Murthacus  Glaster  now  comes  into  the  records. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Andrew.  He  is  first  revealed 
as  a  burgess  of  Aberdeen.  The  year  of  his  admission  was 
1444-45,  and  the  entry  thereof  is  as  follows  "  1444-5 
Glastre,  Murthacus  (gratis).  Council  Register,  p.  695  ” 
(Miscell.  Spalding  Club,  vol.  i.,  p.  6).  The  entry  indicates 
that  Murthacus  had  no  territorial  title  at  the  time  of 
admission,  and  it  shows  that  the  customary  fees  were 
not  exacted  of  him.  It  appears  that  the  manner  of  his 
admission  permitted  him  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  burgess 
of  guild  and  a  burgess  of  trade,  and  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  family  of  note  in  Aberdeenshire  whose  members  did 
not  take  advantage  of  their  position  in  favour  of  the 
admission  of  some  of  their  family  or  friends  into  the 
burgessship. 
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Presumably  Murthacus  resided  in  or  near  Aberdeen, 
because  he  identified  himself  with  burgh  affairs.  In  1448, 
for  example,  he  acted  as  one  of  an  assize  brought  by  one 
of  the  bailies  who  charged  certain  citizens  with  an  offence 
against  the  law.  In  the  record  of  the  event  in  the 
Council  Records  of  Aberdeen  (vol.  p.  401)  his  name  is 
set  down  as  “  M  a  t  hou  Glastre.”  In  the  following  year 
he  is  a  witness  to  a  charter  dated  5th  November,  in 
which  he  signs  himself  “  Murthacus  Glaster,”  and  is 
designated  a  burgess  of  Aberdeen.  But  from  1449  till 
1464  the  records,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  are  blank 
concerning  him  and  his  doings.  On  29th  May,  1464, 
however,  we  find  him  acting  as  one  of  the  arbiters  in  the 
settlement  of  a  long-standing  dispute  between  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  arbitration  having 
been  held  in  Elgin  Cathedral.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
is  styled  “  Murdacus  Glastyr  de  Glak.”  A.  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  occurs  before  the  next  occurrence  of 
his  name  in  a  public  record,  and  is  contained  in  a  charter 
of  confirmation  of  James  IV.,  dated  at  Stirling  in  1489, 
of  a  charter  granted  to  Murdachus  by  Lord  John  Lindsay 
of  the  Byres  of  the  lands  of  Crombie  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 
1424-1513,  p.  399).  There  is  good  ground  for  asserting 
that  this  charter  was  given  by  the  king  long  after  the 
original  charter  by  Lord  Lindsay  was  granted. 

Who  was  this  Murdachus  ?  Being  contemporary  of 
Andrew,  son  of  a  former  Murdachus,  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  was  a  younger  son,  and  that  as  a  younger  son  his 
father  had  got  him  admitted  as  a  burgess  of  Aberdeen. 
It  is  only  in  1464  that  we  find  him  styled  for  the  first 
time  as  “of  Glack  ”  the  family  possession.  Among  the 
family  papers  of  a  Garrioch  laird  the  following  has  been 
found,  which  is  quoted  by  different  writers  regarding 
Aberdeenshire  : . 

This  day  oor  Jock  sticket  Glaister  o’Glack’s  aul’est  son  ; 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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Garrioch  is  an  area  in  Aberdeenshire  which  neighbours 
the  parish  of  Daviot  in  which  Glack  is  situated.  There 
is  no  information  obtainable  so  far  to  what  incident  this 
alludes,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Glack  who  was 
stabbed.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  if  Murdachus  was 
the  younger  son  and  if  his  elder  brother  Andrew  had  died 
as  the  result  of  the  stabbing,  the  fact  is  accounted  for 
that  by  1464,  Murdachus  had  succeeded  his  brother  in 
the  family  lands  and  came,  therefore,  to  be  designated 
as  of  Glack. 

The  next  member  of  the  family  whose  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  public  records  is  Alexander  Glaster.  In  a 
Deed,  dated  at  the  family  residence  of  Glack  on  27th 
November,  1481,  entitled  “  Lettres  of  Reversion  of 
Alexander  Jhonstoun  of  that  Ilk  and  Agnes  Glaster  his 
spous,”  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  Glaster  of  that  ilk 
has  sold  to  them  heretably  by  charter  and  possession  an 
annual  rent  of  four  merks  Scots  money  to  be  raised  or 
levied  yearly  from  his  lands  of  Hilton  in  the  barony  of 
Dunnottar  in  Kincardineshire,  together  with  the  lands 
of  Glack,  half  the  lands  and  “  toune  ”  of  Lytil  Werkylle 
with  a  toft  and  croft,  and  two  oxen-gang  of  the  lands  and 
toune  of  Harlaw  in  the  earldom  of  Garrioch,  given  in 
warrandice  for  the  said  annual  rent.  This  Alexander 
Johnston  was  a  grandson  of  the  Gilbert  Johnston  whom 
we  have  already  met  with  as  being  by  marriage  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Andrew  Glaster.  His  wife  Agnes  was  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Glaster.  We  shall  deal  further 
with  them. 

In  1482,”  Alexander  Glastyre  de  Glaket  dominus  dimi- 
die  parte  (sic)  ville  de  Litill  Warthill  ”  begins  a  series  of 
sales  of  his  various  possessions.  This  transaction  con¬ 
cerned  his  lands  of  Little  Warthill,  certain  lands  of  Harlaw, 
together  with  lands  belonging  originally  to  the  Knight 
Templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ( Antiq .  Abcrd.  and 
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Banff,  vol.  iii.,  p.  435).  In  i486,  he  sells  more  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions — the  lands  of  Lumgair  and  Hiltoun  in  Dunnottar 
middle  barony — to  John  Gordon  of  Auchluchry,  which 
charter  James  IV.  confirmed  at  Ayr  on  26th  March,  1489. 
This  transaction  gave  rise  later  to  litigation  which  was 
•  carried  over  a  period  of  years.  The  records  of  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  of  the  Lords  Auditor  of  Causes  and  Com¬ 
plaints  contain  several  references  to  the  course  of  the 
litigation.  In  1486-7  he  again  disposes  of  some  more 
of  his  lands,  and  on  24th  May,  1490,  James  IV.  at  the 
castle  of  Hailes,  Midlothian,  confirms  to  Alexander 
Glaster  and  his  wife  Margaret  the  lands  of  Lumgair  and 
Hiltoun  which  Alexander  had  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  while  the  king  was  resident  there.  Trafficking 
in  lands  possessed  by  him  seemed  to  have  been  character¬ 
istic  of  Alexander’s  last  years  of  residence  in  Scotland. 
He  would  appear  to  have  been  contumacious  relative  to 
this  litigation  between  him  and  John  Gordon,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  records  of  the  Lords  of  Session  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  suit.  But  the  following  entries  seem 
to  throw  some  light  upon  a  probable  cause. 

On  8th  May,  1493,  he  appeared  at  the  Town  House  of 
Aberdeen  and,  before  the  provost,  one  of  the  bailies  and 
others,  after  taking  the  great  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangels, 
confirmed  in  perpetuity  all  agreements  and  sales  made 
between  himself  and  John  of  Gordon  concerning  the  lands 
of  Lumgair  and  Hiltoun,  of  Crombie,  Little  Warthill, 
and  of  Glack  -and  all  charters  of  sasine  and  letters  of 
whatever  kind  made  regarding  these  lands,  declaring  that 
he  did  this  thing  of  a  sound  mind  and  a  free  will.  This 
was  witnessed,  among  others,  by  Henry  Chepman, 
servant  to  Alexander  (. Antiq .  Aberd.  and  Banff,  vol.  iii., 
p.  465).  He  next  appears  on  7th  June  of  the  same  year 
and  made  judicial  ratification  of  the  foregoing  before  the 
Lords  Auditor  of  Causes  and  Complaints.  From  the 
records  of  the  Council  of  Aberdeen,  however,  the  following 
m  ay  explain  his  conduct : — 
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17  June,  1492.  The  saide  day,  James  Colisone,  in  the  nayine 
and  behalff  of  ane  richt  worshipfule  clerk,  Master  Adame  Gordoune 
chantour  of  Moray,  deliuerit  to  Johne  Moir,  sone  and  air  to 
umquhile  Andro  Moir,  ane  retour  of  ane  breyf  of  ydiotre,  selit 
with  certaine  selis,  that  Alexander  Glaster,  his  motheris  broythir, 
was  fundin  ydeot,  in  presens  of  Alexander  Iruyn  of  Lumney, 
sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  Alexr.  Reid,  alderman,  Schir  John  Ruthirfurd, 
Robert  Blinsele,  Master  John  Badenagh  {Records  of  Council, 
Aberdeen,  vol.  i.,  p.  420). 

From  the  foregoing  terms  of  the  retour,  it  is  evident 
that  Alexander  had  a  sister  who  was  married  to  Andrew 
Moir,  and  that  his  nephew  was  John  Moir.  According  to 
the  law  of  Scotland  at  that  time  relating  to  idiotcy  and 
insanity,  it  further  appears  that  the  nephew  seems  to 
have  been  the  nearest  known  male  agnate  at  the  time 
Alexander  his  uncle  was  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind. 
The  attack  of  unsoundness  of  mind  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  of  short  duration,  because  in  the  following 
year  he  makes  his  appearances,  as  we  have  seen,  both  at 
the  Council  House  of  Aberdeen  and  before  the  Lords 
Auditor,  and  ratified  his  bargains  relative  to  his  sales  of 
lands  to  Gordon.  It  will  be  noticeable  that  in  the  retour 
just  dealt  with  there  is  no  indication  that  his  wife  was 
available  to  act  or  that  he  had  any  children,  the  record 
being  silent  on  that  point. 

The  last  entry  in  the  Scottish  records  which  refers  to 
him  occurs  in  1499,  and  is  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Seal  as  follows  : — 

429.  a.d.  1499,  12  Jac.  IV.  Apud  .  .  .  .  xo  November. 

A  letter  of  Confirmation  under  the  prive  sele  confirmed  a  letter 
of  tak  (tack)  made  be  Alexander  Glaster  of  the  Glak  to  Wilzame 
Bissat  and  Annabel,  his  spous,  and  the  langest  levar  of  thame 
tvva,  thair  airis  and  assinais,  of  the  lands  of  Lungar  with  the 
pertinents  liand  in  the  schirefdome  of  Kincardin  ;  and  also 
confirmand  a  letter  of  sessing  mad  and  given  thairupon  to  the 
saide  Wilzame  and  Anabell  in  the  mare  forme,  etc.*  Per  Sig- 
naturam.  1,  6  {Reg.  Sec.  Sig.,  vol.  1.,  p.  60). 

*  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  these  transactions  in  land  in  Scotland— unless 
some  explanation  is  offered- — by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  older 
forms  of  conveyancing  in  Scots  law.  But  the  solution  is  as  follows  : — before 
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After  the  year  1499  there  is  no  further  record  concerning 
Alexander  in  Scottish  documents.  Moreover,  there  are 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  he  had  either  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  Scotland  altogether,  or  had  already  done 
so,  and  thus  desired  to  relieve  himself  of  all  Scottish 
lands.  The  relatives  whom  he  left  behind  were  (1)  Agnes, 
his  daughter  married  to  Alexander  Johnston  of  that  ilk  ; 

(2)  Mrs.  Moir,  his  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  Andrew  Moir ; 

(3)  John  Moir,  his  nephew,  son  of  the  former.  The  names 
of  Agnes  and  of  her  husband  Alexander  Johnston  occur 
in  a  charter  from  the  king  confirming  their  possession  of 
certain  lands  in  the  forest  of  Cordyss,  Aberdeen,  which 
was  dated  at  Edinburgh  on  22nd  January,  1498-99. 
Agnes  survived  her  husband,  who  died  on  3rd  January, 
1509.  At  the  inquisition  of  heirship  Agnes  Glaster, 
widow  of  Alexander,  was  found  entitled  to  her  terce  of 
certain  lands  possessed  by  her  husband  at  his  death. 
(Antiq.  Aberd.  and  Banff,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420.  Note. — Sheriff 
Court  Records  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.,  p.  34.  New  Spalding 
Club).  Of  the  others  we  know  nothing  further. 

There  is,  however,  another  mention  of  a  Glaster  of 
Glack  which  demands  notice.  In  Watt’s  History  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff  the  following  statement  is  made 
(p.  117)  : 

Many  of  the  barons  of  the  two  counties  joined  his  (Huntly’sl 
standard,  and  participated  in  the  gallant  but  bootless  onslaught 
which  he  led  at  Flodden.  In  that  disastrous  battle  there  fell 
of  Aberdeenshire  men  the  Earl  of  Errol,  High  Constable  of 
Scotland,  Lord  Forbes,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  Marischall, 
Sir  William  Douglas  of  Kemnay,  Sir  James  Abercrombie  of 
Pitmedden,  Johnston  of  Caskieben,  George  Ogilvie  younger  of 


the  days  of  Bonds  and  Dispositions  in  Security,  those  who  lent  on  the  security 
of  heritage  received  an  absolute  Disposition,  upon  which  they  obtained 
themselves  infeft  in  the  subjects.  It  is  true  that  these  Conveyances  were 
qualified  by  reversionary  clauses,  proving  that  the  radical  right  still  remained 
with  the  borrower  ;  but  until  these  provisions  became  operative  by  repayment 
of  the  debt,  the  lenders  were  entitled  to  style  themselves  “heritable  pro¬ 
prietors  ”  as  in  judicial  proceedings  they  almost  invariably  did.  ( Sheriff  Court 
Records,  Aberdeen,  New  Spalding  Club,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxix.). 
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Auchleven,  Abercrombie  of  Birkenbog,  young  Glaster  of  Glack, 
and  several  of  the  Gordons. 

Flodden,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  fought  on  9th 
September,  1513,  when  James  IV.  and  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  slain.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  this  historian  must  have  had  some 
warrant  for  the  statement,  but  in  his  book  he  does  not 
give  the  source  of  the  information.  His  rather  sudden 
death  precluded  us  from  obtaining  this,  and  the  statement 
must,  therefore,  be  left  as  it  is.  There  is  no  doubt, 
whatever,  that  young  Johnston  of  Casldeben,  son  of 
Agnes  Glaster  and  Alexander  Johnston  of  that  ilk,  did 
die  at  Flodden,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  young  Glaster, 
doubtless  his  uncle,  accompanied  him  and  other  Aber¬ 
deenshire  men  to  that  fatal  field. 

The  only  other  Glasters  remaining  in  Scotland,  of  whom 
we  have  note,  after  the  departure  of  Alexander  Glaster, 
are  (1)  David  Glaster  and  (2)  Elspet  Milne,  widow  of 
John  Glaster  in  Milne  of  Meanie  ;  but  they  do  not  emerge 
until  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  ( Sheriff  Court 
Records,  Aberdeen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95  ;  ibid.,  p.  404). 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  sound  proposition  that  the  family 
of  Glasters  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardineshire  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Scotland  either  toward  the  end  of  the 
15th  or  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 

Whither  did  the  family  go  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  well 
to  state  at  the  outset  of  any  discussion  on  this  point  that 
the  surname  Glaster  or  Glaister  is  purely  Celtic  ;  pre¬ 
sumably,  therefore,  the  surname  had  its  origin  in  Celtic 
Scotland.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
root-words  of  which  the  name  is  composed  are  descriptive 
of  some  permanent  physical  feature  of  a  place.  Glas 
signifies  grey  or  green  and  tir,  land.  Such  a  combination 
would  suit  the  physical  description  of  many  places  in 
Scotland,  and  as  matter  of  fact  we  do  find  several  places 
so  called.  There  are  places  called  Glaister  in  the  counties 
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of  Forfar,  Argyll,  Bute,  Lanark,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  probably  others.  In  the 
county  of  Argyll  the  district  which  is  now  known  as 
Glassary  on  Lochfyneside  was  denominated  variously  in 
charters  as  Glasreth,  Glasserith,  Glasrod,  Glasrie,  Glastre, 
and  so  on,  the  variant  in  spelling  depending  apparently 
either  upon  the  orthographical  inclination  or  ability  of 
the  particular  scribe.* 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  family 


DESCENT  OF  GLAISTER  FAMILY  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Founder  of  Family  :  Magister — afterwards  Sir — Radulphus  de  Dunde, 
a.d.  1250-1312. 


John  de  Glassereth  Daughter  Frater  Radulphus  de  Dunde 

Lord  of  that  ilk.  married  to  Dugall  Cambell,  a.d.  1358. 

son  of  Sir  Colin  Cambell 
of  Lorn.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  received  gifts  of  lands 
in  Glassary,  Argyll,  in  1316 
from  John,  her  brother. 


Gilbert  de  Glascestre. 
about  a.d.  1361. 

! 

Agnes, 

only  child,  married  to  Alexander 
Scrymgeour,  constable  of  Dundee, 
before  1374.  The  lands  of  Glass¬ 
ary,  Argyll,  gifted  by  charter  to 
her,  her  husband,  and  their  heirs. 

I 

Scrymgeour  descent. 


Andrew  de  Glaster 
(1438-1459) 

married  Jonette  de  Lychtone,  niece 
of  Bishop  Lychtoun  of  Aberdeen. 

No  records  of  issue. 


1 

Murthacus  de  Glacister, 
a.d.  1370-14x5, 

married  Alice  de  Pilmore,  heiress,  of 
Glack,  Aberdeen.  Held  also  lands  in  the 
barony  of  Dunnottar,  Forfar.  She  died 
October,  1417. 

Murdachus  de  Glaster 
(1418-1438) 

married  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Leslie. 


Murdachus  Glaster 

(1444-1489)- 

No  record  of  marriage  got. 


Alexander  Glaster 
(i486-  ) 

married  Margaret - 

I 

Agnes  (1492) 

wife  of  Alexander  Johnson  of  that  ilk, 
was  widow  in  February,  1508-9.  Their 
eldest  son  was  killed  at  Flodden. 


I 

Mrs.  Andrew  Moir 
U492), 

wife  of  Andrew  Moir  of  Aberdeen. 

I 

John. 


*  If  we  pursue  this  subject  philologically  at  closer  quarters  we  shall  find 
that  the  name  is  spelled  differently  depending  on  the  form  of  Celtic  language 
employed,  thus  : — 


P 
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originally  derived  its  surname  from  the  lands  of  Glassary;' 
which  Sir  Radulphus  de  Dunde  possessed  and  to  which 
his  son  John  fell  heir,  he  being  the  first  to  adopt  this  as 
a  territorial  surname.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no 
lands  or  places  in  England  so  named. 

II. — The  Glaister  Family  in  Cumberland. 

The  first  information  that  Glaisters  were  settled  in 
Cumberland  comes  to  us  in  the  will  of  Alexander  Glaster, 
sherman  and  citizen  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London, 
which  is  dated  19th  August,  and  was  proved  on  28th 
August,  1522,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  obtained.  In  it 
Alexander  declares  that  he  was  born  in  Bowness  in 
Cumberland  : — 

Unto  the  parishe  chirche  of  Bownes  in  Comberlande  in  the 
which  parishe  I  was  borne  a  convenient  vestment  wt.  all  the 
necessaries  thereunto  aperteyning  for  a  prest  to  sing  masse  to 
pray  for  my  soule  the  soules  of  my  father  and  mother  and  all 
Christen  soules  of  the  value  of  xxxvs.  sterling. 

The  name  of  the  wife  mentioned  in  the  will  is  Elene  or 
Ellyn.  She  is  made  one  of  the  executors,  and  she  proved 
the  will  at  Lambeth  on  the  date  above  named.  From 
the  document  we  gather  that  there  were  at  least  three 
children,  viz.  — one  daughter  and  two  sons,  or  more. 
Alexander  appoints  that  after  certain  legacies  have  been 
satisfied — 

The  residue  of  all  and  singular  my  goodis  catals  plate  duellis 
[jewels]  and  debts  not  bequeithid,  I  will  shall  be  devydid  to  and 


Glasserod  Glassereth 

Glasrod  Glairster 

Glaster  Glarister 

Glastre  Glassister 

Glastrie  Glostyre 

Glacester  Glasory 

Glastray  Glasso  and  the  later  forms  of  Glaystir. 

Both  Glassered  and  Glassereth,  we  are  informed,  look  like  Welsh.  Probably 
the  Strathclyde  kingdom  would  have  influence  in  Argyllshire.  In  Welsh 
the  plural  of  tir,  land,  is  tiroedd,  which  would  give  Glassereth,  and  a  later 
Welsh  plural  is  tired  which  would  give  Glassered.  A  translation  of  the  Welsh 
into  Gaelic  would  probably  yield  Glostry,  but  the  forms  of  words  as  Glassister, 
Glacester  are  not  explained  by  the  above  words. 
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amongs  my  wif  and  children . And  if  it  fortune  all  my 

said  children  to  discease  byfore  their  agis  of  xxj  yeris  and  mariage 
of  my  daughter  the  same  to  be  devydid  in  ij  parts  wherof  I  give 
Ellyn  my  wif  the  oon  and  the  other  in  dedis  of  charitie. 

The  legacies  named  were  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth  of  which  he  was  a  parishioner,  and  to  St.  Mary 
Abchirche.  He  names,  among  other  legatees,  Sir  John 
Chester,  canon,  his  brother-in-law.  Correspondence  with 
the  present  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  with  the 
Clothworkers’  Company  of  London  has  failed  to  enlarge 
our  information.  It  appears  that  a  register  of  the  latter 
was  not  made  until  after  the  date  of  the  will.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  a  Sherman  was  a  tradesman  who 
trimmed  or  sheared  the  surface  of  fustian  or  hairy  cloth. 
From  the  terms  of  the  will,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
either  that  this  Alexander  died  when  a  comparatively 
young  man  or  that  he  had  been  married  for  a  second  time 
or  was  married  late  in  life,  for  from  what  is  said  about 
his  children  living  until  they  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  it  may  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  when  the  will  was  made  the  children  were 
young.  Moreover,  from  the  short  lapse  of  time  between 
the  will-making  and  its  probate,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Alexander  most  probably  made  his  will  during  an  illness 
which  proved  fatal. 

The  question  now  arises  :  What  relation,  if  any,  does 
the  Alexander  of  the  Scottish  records  bear  to  Alexander 
of  this  will,  born  at  Bowness  in  Cumberland?  That 
they  are  different  persons  is  evident.  Alexander  of 
Glack,  whose  daughter  was  marriageable  in  1481,  would 
be  a  very  old  man  in  1522,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  him  a  native  of  Cumberland.  But  he  may  have 
settled  there  before  1499,  the  year  of  the  tack  to  the 
Bissats,  and  a  son  of  his,  already  by  that  time  born  at 
Bowness,  might  have  been  just  old  enough  to  have  gone 
to  London,  and  with  help  from  his  father’s  means  to 
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have  acquired  his  freedom  as  a  citizen  and  made  the  will 
of  1522.  Without  such  a  supposition  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  name  of  Alexander  Glaster,  suddenly 
disappearing  from  Scotland  and  reappearing  in  Cumber¬ 
land  at  this  period? 

Coming  to  Cumberland  itself,  there  are  two  early 
records  of  the  Glaisters  being  established  in  that  county 
within  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  survey 
of  the  29th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1538)  respecting  the  Barony 
of  Holme  Cultram  the  following  record  occurs  : — 

John  Glaisterby  holdeth  under  Hayrigg  a  tenement  and  rents, 
five  shillings. 

Item.  He  payeth  every  tenth  year  Graysum*  3s.  4d. 

Item.  He  yields  all  manner  of  tithes  and  tithe  corn  :  3  bushels 
meal. 

Item.  In  reaping  three  days. 

Item.  He  holds  in  the  pasture  6  cows,  2  horses,  and  6  sheep. 
Item.  He  holds  in  Colt  Park  or  Pike  2  acres,  f 

In  the  Tithe  List  for  1538  returned  to  Abbot  Borrodaile, 
the  last  abbot  of  Holme  Cultram  Abbey,  and  by  whom 
the  abbey  was  given  over  to  Henry  VIII.  at  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  monastic  buildings,  John  is  named  as  John 
Glaster.  In  the  survey  of  1570,  Robert  Glaster  is  stated 
to  hold  a  tenement  by  Court  Roll  of  six  acres  of  lands, 
arable  and  pasture,  for  6s.  8d.,  value  per  annum  of  17s. 
In  the  list  for  Skinburness  of  1572,  there  Robert  Glaster 
is  set  down  for  six  acres,  rent  6s.  8d.,  now  worth  17s. 
In  1582,  the  survey  held  in  the  24th  of  the  reign  of  Oueen 
Elizabeth,  he  is  put  down  as  holding  24  acres — “  Robert 
Glaster  of  East  Cote,  value  three  shillings  and  four  pence 
per  half  year.”  In  the  muster  for  Border  Service,  under 
the  district  of  Calvo,  among  the  tenants  who  kept  horses 

*  Graysum  stands  for  Grassum  and  means  “  a  premium  or  sum  paid  to  a 
landlord  or  superior  by  a  tenant  or  fiar  at  the  entry  of  a  lease,  or  by  a  new 
heir  who  succeeds  to  a  lease  or  feu,  or  on  any  other  ground  determined  by  the 
Agreement  of  parties”  (Imp.  Diet.,  p.  422). 

t  Colt  park  reappears  at  subsequent  dates  in  the  history  of  the  family, 
notably  in  the  will  of  Robert  Glaister  of  Eastcote,  13  April,  1632,  and  in  the 
.Act  of  Parliament,  46  Geo.  III.,  cap.  112  (July,  1806). 
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for  their  holdings,  Robert  Glaster  was  held  responsible 
for  one  horseman,  and  under  the  district  of  Skinburness 
for  one  demi,  that  is,  a  small  horse  or  pony  or  shelty, 
for  purposes  of  defence.  Hayrigg,  named  in  connexion 
with  John  Glaster,  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  now  designated  Hayrigg  Hall,  or  Old  Mawbray, 
situated  between  Abbey  Town  and  Wolsty  on  the  coast. 
That  there  were  Glasters  in  Abbey  Town  itself  in  the  later 
decades  of  the  16th  century  is  conclusively  shown  by  an 
Inventory  of  the  estate  of  Rowland  Glasters  of  that  town 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Carlisle  Register  of  Wills  for  the 
year  1590. 

We  have  made  ourselves  possessors  of  all  the  entries 
of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials  of  Glasters  in  most 
of  the  parish  registers  of  Cumberland.  Although  such 
registers  were  ordained  to  be  instituted  in  1538,  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  at  the  commencement  they  were 
not  fully  kept  nor  regularly,  and  especially  was  this 
likely  to  be  the  fact  in  the  northern  portion  of  Cumber¬ 
land  because  of  the  raids  and  small  fights  then  so  frequent 
with  the  Scots.  Dealing  with  these  registers  which  we 
have  personally  or  otherwise  searched,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  register  of  Holme  Cultram  commences  only  late 
in  the  16th  century,  that  few  Glaster  names  are  found  at 
that  period,  but  the  number  of  entries  steadily  increases 
as  the  century  advances.  From  about  1638  till  the  end 
of  the  century  the  record  would  seem  to  be  fairly  complete, 
although  there  are  some  noteworthy  gaps.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  baptisms.  The  recorded  marriages 
begin  in  1668,  but  after  that  period  they  are  regularly 
entered,  and  what  gaps  there  are  may  usually  be  filled 
by  reference  to  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  Register  or  to  the 
records  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  With  regard  to  the 
burials  these  seem  to  be  regularly  entered  as  a  rule  after 
1668.  The  total  number  of  entries  of  Glasters  in  this 
register  from  19th  December,  1587,  the  date  of  the  first 
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entry — a  baptism — till  2nd  March,  1905 — a  burial — is 
515.  Of  these  7  belong  to  the  16th  century,  60  to  the 
17th,  258  to  the  i8th,  184  to  the  19th,  and  6  to  the  20th 
century.  The  gaps  found  are  between  1596  and  1613,  and 
1615-1668  in  respect  of  burials,  and  between  1606  and 
1668  in  respect  of  marriages.  In  the  churchyard  around 
the  old  abbey  at  Abbey  Town  are  24  different  tombstones 
with  inscriptions  of  Glaister  families.  Some  marriages 
are  recorded  in  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  Register  of  Marriages 
of  parties  belonging  to  Holme  Cultram  parish  which  are 
not  found  recorded  in  the  register  of  that  parish,  some  of 
which,  moreover,  are  stated  to  have  been  celebrated  at 
Holme  Cultram. 

The  register  of  Bowness  has  its  first  notice  of  a  Glaster, 
a  burial,  which  took  place  in  1668,  and  there  are  entries 
of  christenings  of  children  of  different  parents  durmg 
1669,  but  the  date  of  the  first  recorded  marriage  is  in 
February,  1696-7.  From  these  years  onwards  until  1820, 
the  records  seem  to  be  regular.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Alexander  Glaster  of  London  was  born  in  Bowness. 
The  total  number  of  entries  of  Glasters  in  this  register, 
from  1673  till  i860,  is  112,  of  which  none  is  of  the  16th 
century,  28  are  of  the  17th,  73  of  the  18th,  and  11  of  the 
19th  century.  There  are  no  tombstones  of  Glaisters 
now  standing  in  Bowness  churchyard. 

The  parish  of  Burgh-by-Sands  has  no  records  of 
Glaisters  until  the  last  decade  of  the  17th  century.  Arthur 
Glaster  married  Elizabeth  Pearson  in  June,  1695,  and  a 
Jane  Glaister  of  Longburgh  was  buried  in  January,  1698. 
The  record  of  baptisms  does  not  include  the  name  until 
1724,  but  from  that  year  till  1858,  baptisms  frequently 
occur.  Burials  are  numerous.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  members  of  the  family  had  established  themselves 
in  Burgh  parish  about  the  first  period  already  indicated, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  spread  from  Bowness 
or  Wigton  ;  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  some  did  settle 
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there  from  Bowness  early  in  the  18th  century,  whose 
descendants  remained  in  the  parish  for  several  generations. 
This  register  contains  in  all  139  names  of  Glaisters. 
They  begin  in  1695  and  end  in  1881.  Of  these  the  two 
mentioned  above  alone  belong  to  the  17th,  78  are  of  the 
1 8th,  and  59  of  the  19th  century.  There  are  only  three 
tombstones  of  Glaisters  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
churchyard.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
several  members  of  the  family,  who  were  Friends,  were 
interred  at  Moorhouse  in  this  parish.  Reference  to  the 
records  of  that  community  in  Cumberland  shows  that 
some  births  of  Glaisters  are  set  down  therein  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  17th  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
1 8th  in  Longburgh,  and  deaths  at  Moorhouse  during  the 
1 8th  century. 

Kirkbampton  register  gives  only  twenty  entries,  none 
of  which  is  earlier  than  the  18th  century,  except  a  single 
baptism  in  April,  1695.  We  failed  to  find  a  single 
'Glaister  tombstone  in  this  churchyard. 

Great  Orton  register  has  a  solitary  entry  referable  to 
the  17th  century,  of  a  marriage  between  a  Thomas  Hodge 
and  Mary  Glaister  in  June,  1691.  The  total  number  of 
entries  is  eleven,  ten  of  which  are  of  the  18th  century, 
and  they  mostly  are  concerned  with  Glaisters  who  had 
settled  in  the  district  from  outside  parishes. 

Bromfield  parish  register  gives  only  one  entry  in  the 
17th  century,  which  relates  to  the  marriage  in  November, 
1687,  of  Robert  Glaister  of  Wigton  parish  to  Jane  Martin- 
dale  of  Bromfield  parish.  Glaisters,  indeed,  only  com¬ 
mence  to  appear  at  regular  intervals  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  thereafter  they  seem  to  have 
established  themselves  from  Bromfield  itself  to  Langrigg 
and  some  hamlets  and  villages  on  the  western  sea-coast, 
notably  Allonby  and  others.  The  names  of  Greenow, 
Greenah,  and  Greenah  Hall  are  associated  with  the 
Glaister  family  within  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
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Greenhow  in  the  township  of  Allonby,  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  family  of  that  name,  passed  with  its  heiress  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Briscoes  ;  it  is  now  a  farmhouse,  the  property  of 
Mr.  William  Glaister.  (Lysons’  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  iv, 
Cumberland,  1816,  p.  49). 

In  the  Burial  ground  of  the  Friends  at  Allonby  several 
Glaisters  have  been  interred  from  time  to  time.  These 
were  either  resident  in  Allonby  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bromfield  register  contains  64  entries,  but  the  first 
record  of  the  name  appears  in  1726.  There  are  30 
entries  in  the  18th  and  34  in  the  19th  century.  There 
are  two  Glaister  tombstones  with  inscriptions  in  the 
churchyard. 

The  parish  register  of  Wigton  has  its  first  entry  in 
1627,  °f  a  baptism  of  a  son  Steuen  or  Stephen  Glaister 
to  Anthony  Glaster.  The  total  number  of  entries  in 
this  register  is  132.  Those  belonging  to  the  17th  century 
are  only  five.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  marriage  in 
April,  1638,  of  Thomas  Clarke  to  Janet  Glaster,  and 
another  to  the  burial  of  a  son  of  Daniel  Glaster  in  1637. 
These  indicate  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the  family 
resident  in  Wigton  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
but  that  there  had  not  been  up  till  that  time  any  decided 
spread  in  this  direction.  Of  the  remaining  entries  36 
belong  to  the  18th,  and  91  to  the  19th  century.  The 
tombstones  to  Glaisters  in  Wigton  churchyard  are  four, 
and  there  are  no  burials,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  Friends’ 
burying  ground  in  the  town  ;  but  there  may  have  been. 

There  are  some  early  records  of  the  family  in  Dalston 
parish  register.  The  first  relates  to  the  marriage  on 
26th  July,  1584,  of  Rowland  Glaster  to  Jane  Reyson, 
but  it  is  the  only  entry  of  that  century.  In  the  17th, 
however,  we  get  the  marriages  of  Thomas  Glayster  and 
Isabel!  Olivant  in  January,  1628,  of  John  Glaster  and 
Dorothea  Nixon  in  April,  1646,  and  of  Gavin  Waite  and 
Mary  Glaster  in  December,  1652.  In  the  same  century 
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are  the  burials  of  Thomas  Glaster  alias  Brig  in  January, 
1660,  of  Ann  Glaster,  wife  of  Leonard,  in  May,  1667, 
and  of  Leonard  himself  in  March,  1669.  There  is  only 
a  single  baptism,  however,  that  of  Jane,  daughter  of 
Newyear  Glaster  of  Cumdivock  in  September,  1690. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  male  Glaisters 
sought  wives  in  this  parish,  they  did  not  settle  therein, 
except  in  the  cases,  perhaps,  of  Thomas  and  Leonard. 
The  name  Newyear  as  a  pre-name  is  novel  to  us  in  our 
research  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  on  record.  It  appears, 
however,  in  one  of  the  Glaister  wills  and  there  most 
probably  refers  to  the  same  person. 

The  register  of  Caldbeck  parish  contains  37  entries. 
The  register  commences  in  1640,  but  there  is  no  Glaister 
entry  from  its  commencement  until  1726.  All  the  37 
entries  occur  between  1726  and  1825,  the  first  being  the 
record  of  a  baptism  in  February  of  the  former  year,  and 
the  last  the  burial  of  Ann  Glaister,  aged  96,  in  the  latter 
year.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Glaisters  only 
dwelt  in  the  parish  for  a  century,  as  there  is  no  record  of 
a  Glaister  subsequent  to  1825. 

The  register  of  St.  Mary’s,  Maryport,  gives  only  8 
entries  and  all  of  them  belong,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
the  19th  century. 

Other  parishes  give  isolated  entries.  Newton-Reigny 
gives  3  only  ;  one  of  the  marriage  of  John  Glaister  of 
Easton,  Bowness  parish,  to  Annas  Hodghon  in  November, 
1680,  the  baptism  of  John  son  of  John  Glaister,  and  the 
last  is  of  the  burial  of  Anne  Glaister  in  February,  1715. 
Ousby  contains  three  also,  but  they  relate  to  Glaisters 
in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Aikton  parish 
provides  six  records  ;  the  first  of  the  marriage  of  Robert 
Glaister  and  Jenneh  Pearson  in  June,  1696,  the  remaining 
five  relating  to  the  baptisms  of  their  children.  This 
register  commences  in  1646. 

In  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
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Cumberland  there  are  at  least  77  entries.  The  earliest, 
a  burial,  is  dated  in  1681,  and  the  latest  in  1839.  These 
entries  comprehend  members  who  attended  the  Meeting¬ 
houses  at  Beckfoot,  Wigton,  Moorhouse  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Penrith  there  are  45  entries, 
the  first  of  these,  a  burial,  of  a  bachelor,  John  Glaister, 
in  1725.  The  rest  belong  to  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
The  migration  in  this  direction  must,  therefore,  have 
been  comparatively  late. 

The  register  of  St.  Nicholas,  Whitehaven,  provides  52 
entries.  There  may  have  been  more,  however,  as  the 
registers  of  baptisms  from  16th  December,  1739,  including 
1740-1741,  and  1742  have  been  lost.  The  earliest  record 
is  that  of  a  baptism  in  May,  1709.  The  baptisms  number 
28,  marriages  6,  and  burials  18.  The  last  entry,  a  burial, 
is  in  April,  1850. 

Coming  to  the  city  of  Carlisle,  we  find  entries  in  the 
registers  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert,  the  larger  number 
in  the  former  register.  In  the  former  there  are  33  entries, 
the  earliest  being  the  baptism  of  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Glaisters,  and  the  last,  the  marriage  of  Joseph 
Glaister  and  Mary  Patrick  of  Newcastle  in  May,  1834. 
St.  Cuthbert’s  register  contains  a  much  smaller  number. 

The  register  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Stanwix  has 
not  yet  been  completely  searched,  but  already  8  entries 
have  been  found,  of  which  6  are  marriages,  the  other  two 
being  baptisms.  The  earliest  entry  dates  in  November, 
1675,  and  is  a  marriage. 

Another  source  of  information  which  we  have  consulted 
is  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  Register  of  Marriage  Bonds, 
commencing  in  the  year  1709  and  stopping  in  1822  for  our 
purposes.  In  that  period  76  Glaister  marriages  are 
recorded.  Some  of  the  parishioners  of  Holme  Cultram 
are  not  found  in  the  register  of  that  parish— eleven  of 
them ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  parishes. 

Search  has  also  been  made  in  Carlisle  Probate  Register 
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for  Wills  and  Inventories  of  estates  of  Glaisters.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  estate 
of  Edward  Glayster  of  date  1569.  Up  till  and  including 
the  year  1761 — the  limit  of  our  search — the  list  comprises 


54  wills  and  inventories.  A  list  of  these  is  as  f 

1. 

1569. 

Glayster,  Edward.  Inventory. 

2. 

I57i- 

Glaster,  Janet,  Bowness. 

3- 

1573- 

Glaster,  Cuthbert,  Wigton. 

4- 

1573- 

Glaster,  Symond, 

5- 

1576. 

Glayster,  Alexander,  Wigton. 

6. 

1578. 

Glaisters  John,  Brough-by- Sands. 

7- 

1578. 

Glaisters,  Janet,  Bowness. 

8. 

1581. 

Glaister,  Jenkin,  Burgh. 

9- 

1584. 

Glaister,  John,  Holm  Cultram. 

10. 

1585- 

Glaister,  Arthur,  Bowness. 

11. 

1586. 

Glayster,  Gearret,  Bowness. 

12. 

1587- 

Glaister,  Janet,  Bowness. 

L3- 

1591- 

Glaister,  Robert,  Stanwix. 

14. 

1593- 

Glaister,  Elizabeth,  Holm. 

15- 

1594- 

Glaister,  Janet,  Wigton. 

16. 

1596. 

Glaister,  Francis,  Grynsdale. 

17- 

1596. 

Glaister,  John,  Stanwix. 

18. 

1598. 

Glaister,  Richard. 

19. 

1603. 

Glaister,  John,  Bowness. 

20. 

1604. 

Glaister,  Thomas,  Stanwix. 

21. 

1616. 

Glaister,  Rowland,  Bowness. 

22. 

1618. 

Glaister,  Thomas,  Abbey. 

23- 

1622. 

Glaister,  Janet,  Burgh. 

24. 

1632. 

Glaister,  Robert,  East  Coat. 

25- 

1634. 

Glaister,  John,  Easton. 

26. 

1637- 

Glayster,  Easton. 

27. 

1639. 

Glayster,  Thomas,  Easton. 

28. 

1662. 

Glaister,  Jane,  Longburgh. 

29. 

1663. 

Glaister,  Arthur,  Easton. 

30. 

1664. 

Glaister,  Robert,  East  Coat. 

Si- 

1684. 

Glaister,  John,  Long  Borrow. 

32. 

1686. 

Glaister,  Rowland,  Boustead  Hill. 

33- 

1688. 

Glaister,  John,  Bassenth waite. 

34- 

1689. 

Glaister,  Christopher,  Easton. 

35- 

1693. 

Glaister,  Richard,  Long  Brough. 

36. 

1699, 

Glaister,  Thomas,  Bowness. 
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37- 

1702. 

Glaister,  William 

38- 

1702. 

Glaister,  Ann,  Dykesfield. 

39- 

1702. 

Glaister,  Robert,  Holm. 

40. 

1709. 

Glaister,  John,  Oughterby. 

41. 

1710. 

Glaster,  Abigail,  Easton. 

42. 

1711. 

Glaister,  Thomas,  Bowness. 

43- 

1 720. 

Glaister,  Robert,  Holm. 

44. 

T723- 

Glaister,  John,  Holm  Cultram. 

45- 

I725- 

Glaister,  Robert,  Akebank. 

46. 

1740. 

Glaister,  Joseph,  Holm  Cultram. 

47- 

I74I- 

Glaister,  William,  Hartlaw. 

48. 

I742- 

Glaister,  John,  Bowness. 

49. 

J743- 

Glaister,  John,  Burgh. 

5°. 

1744- 

Glaister,  Jane,  Sevil,  H.  Cultram 

51- 

1742. 

Glaister,  Thomas,  Skinburness. 

52. 

1745- 

Glaister,  William,  Easton. 

53- 

1761. 

Glaister,  Thomas,  Saltcoats. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Rowland  Glasters  of  Abbey 
Town,  of  date  13  July,  1590,  was  not  available  for  examination 
at  the  time  of  our  search,  nor  were  the  wills  of  Robert  Glaister  of 
Eastcote  in  1632,  and  of  John  Glaister  in  1584.  From  the  year 
1645  till  1660  there  is  no  record  of  wills  in  the  Carlisle  Probate 
Registry,  these  having  perished  through  age  and  other  causes. 

Another  important  source  of  information  concerning 
the  family  in  the  late  16th  century  was  kindly  brought 
to  our  notice  by  the  librarian  of  Tullie  House.  The 
records  therein  contained  were  produced  in  a  law-suit  in 
the  Exchequer  of  Pleas  between  the  mayor,  aldermen  and 
citizens  of  Carlisle  as  plaintiffs,  against  George  Graham 
and  Robert  Orman,  defendants,  the  casus  litigandi  being 
the  fishery  rights  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  in  the  river  Eden. 
One  of  the  documents  produced  in  the  case  was  a  “  Lands 
Revenue  Records  and  Inrolment  ”  in  a  book  intituled 
“  Surveys — Cumberland- Westmoreland.  Part  I. — Eliza¬ 
beth- James  I.  31,  fol.  55  (1589).”  in  custody  of  Keeper  of 
H.M.  Records.  The  records  in  this  are  in  Latin. 

There  was  also  a  second  document  produced  : — 

Surveys— Cumberland  -  Westmoreland.  Part  I. — Elizabeth- 
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James  I.,  31,  folio  101.  The  Verdicte  and  p’sentements  of  us 
the  Jurie  of  Survey  sworne  before  the  Worshipful  Alexander 
Kinge  Esquire  the  Queen’s  Mates  Auditor  in  the  Countves  of 

Cumberland  and  Westmerlands - broddell  esquire  hir  maties 

Recever  theire  Richard  Lowther  and  Wilfryde  Lawson  esquires 
heir  matties  commissioners  in  that  behalfe  to  and  uppon  all  suche 
articles  as  were  given  us  in  charge  att  the  Cyttye  of  Carlill  in  the 
saide  Countve  of  Cumberlande  of  Munday  the  ffirste  day  of 
September  1589  Anno  Eliz:  Regine  etc.,  xxximo  for  the  Barronyes 
of  burghe  and  Gilliesland  in  the  saide  County e  of  Cumberland. 

The  foregoing,  in  short,  was  the  verdict  and  present¬ 
ment  of  the  Jury  of  Survey  on  the  attainder  of  Leonard 
Dacre,  Esq.  This  is  in  English.  These  surveys  contain 
inter  alia  the  names  of  various  Glasters  who  held  lands 
especially  in  the  barony  of  Burgh,  or  as  it  latinised 
“  Burghe  sup.  Sabulones.”  Among  the  tenants  in  Burgh 
were  John  and  Matthew  Glasters ;  in  Longborough, 
Jennett  Glacesters  hi.  Richi.  Glacesters  defunct.  ;  in 
Bowness,  John  Glacesters  of  Breckenrigge  and  John 
Glasters  tenant  of  the  mill  in  Thurstonfield,  probably  one 
and  the  same  person  ;  in  Drumburgh,  John  Glacesters, 
bailiff,  Arthur  Glacesters,  and  holding  cottages  in  the 
same,  George  Glasters,  John  Glacesters,  bailiff,  Michael 
Glacesters,  John  Glasters  and  Rowland  Glasters  ;  and  in 
Bigland,  as  joint  tenants,  Thomas  Glacesters  and  Thomas 
Cowen. 

In  the  attainder  verdict  we  find  the  following  interesting 
passage  relating  to  John  Glaster,  bailiff. 

Drombrughe.  Also  we  do  p’sente  that  theire  is  a  stone  house 
bealded  at  Drumbughe  within  the  said  Manner  commonly  called 
Drumbrughe  Castell  the  whiche  is  in  greate  decay  of  Re-p’ations 
and  it  is  a  house  that  is  of  very  good  strengthe  for  the  releafe 
of  the  inhabitantes  their  aboute  bothe  for  them  selves  and  for 
theire  goods  if  the  Scottes  should  happen  to  make  any  sudden 
rode  or  forroo  (as  when  the  sea  ebbeth  they  may  easily  do) 
before  other  releafe  can  come  unto  them  and  the  same  is  situate 
opposite  towardes  Scottelande  and  within  one  mylle  of  Scotte- 
lande  but  the  water  of  eaden  theire  called  Sowleway  wherein 
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the  sea  (sic)  doth  flowe  is  betwixt  the  same  and  Scottelande 
and  theire  is  belonginge  to  the  said  Castell  one  acre  of  land  of 
the  rents  of  njs.  wch  castell  and  acre  of  land  John  glaisters 
balyfe  there  occupyethe  at  will  &  ought  to  pay  yerely  the  said 
rents  as  in  the  end. 

Among  the  wills  already  mentioned  is  that  of  John 
Glaisters  of  Breckenrigge.  From  the  survey,  it  appears 
that  he  held  18  acres  of  arable  land,  2  acres  of  meadow 
land  and  the  same  in  the  common  pasture,  and  that  he 
also  was  tenant  of  the  water  mill  at  Thurstonfield.  John 
Glaisters  in  Drumburgh  had  36  acres  of  arable  land, 
9  acres  of  meadow  land,  besides  land  in  the  common 
pasture.  Dealing  with  Easton  in  the  latter  survey,  we 
find  the  following  Glaisters  who  held  cottages  there  : — 
John  Glasters,  Thomas  Glasters,  Margaret  Glasters, 
Richard  and  Arthur  Glasters.  Rowland  Glasters  held  in 
Fingland  16  acres  in  infield  and  10  acres  in  outfield,  in 
addition  to  3  acres  in  the  common  pasture.  The  only 
difference  in  the  entry  in  the  surveys  relating  to  the  joint 
tenancy  at  Bigland  is,  that  whereas  the  names  given  are 
Thomas  Glasters  and  Thomas  Cowen  in  the  former,  the 
latter  name  is  recorded  Thomas  Curwen  in  the  latter. 

Further  information  concerning  certain  members  of  the 
family  came  to  hand  in  the  form  of  a  Tenants’  Succession 
and  Account  Book,  which  contained  entries  between 
1652  and  1681.  One  of  the  entries  contained  in  it  is, 
perhaps,  of  special  interest  as  it  relates  to  Wolsty  Castle. 

Aug.  22,  1654.  The  ruine  of  the  Walls  of  Wolstie  Castle 
viewed  by  us 

Mr.  Chamber,  of  Raby  Coat  Mathew  Glaister 
Mr.  Charles  Chambers  James  Jackson 

Mr.  Will.  Chambers  Robert  Chambers 

Jo:  Chambers  of  Blackdike. 

The  names  of  the  houses  puld  downe  in  Wolstie  Castle  . — 

The  Hall.  One  tower  at  ye  end  of  the  hall.  One  great  barne. 
One  larder  house.  One  long  gallerye.  One  Chappell,  with  a 
chamber  at  ye  end.  One  chamber  called  Michall  Scot’s- 
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chamber.  One  chamber  called  Lord’s  chamber.  One  house 
called  the  prison.  One  tower  above  the  said  house.  One  long 
bier  (byre).  One  great  stable. 

We  valew  the  ruine  of  the  walls  &  houses  thereto  . .  /500 

and  the  stones  in  Jo:  Jacksons  house  to  .  .  .  .  £100 

John  Jackson  house  viewed  and  measured  Aug.  22,  1654. 
In  length  14  yeards  :  in  bredth  6  yeards  :  in  height  5  yeards  : 
with  two  chimneys  &  one  Stairecase  :  the  bredth  of  the 
wall  2  foot. 

Witness  :  Mr.  Jo:  Chambers  :  Charles  Chambers  :  Wm.  Chambers 
Jo:  Chambers,  Blackdike :  Mathew  Glaister  :  Jo:  Revill  [or 
Sevill],  a  workeman  :  Jam:  Jackson. 

In  an  account  of  “  The  Sixteen  Men  of  Holme  Cultram  ” 
by  Mr.  Francis  Grainger  ( Transactions ,  N.S.,  iii.,  1903, 
pp#i72-2i3),  some  interesting  facts  emerge  concerning 
one,  at  least,  of  the  Glaister  family  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century. 

Nov.  4,  1637.  When  Hen.  Askew  &  Antho.  Berwis 


went  to  London  . . 

£20 

0 

O 

Glaister 

More  borrowed  by  them  of  Jo: 

£*o 

0 

O 

For  wcb  was  payd  again 

0 

O 

Feb.  6,  1637. 

When  Hen.  Askew  went  up  himself 

£10 

0 

O 

at  wch  tyme  he  borrowed  of  Mr. 
Tickell 

£*o 

0 

O 

and  also  of  Mr.  John  Glaister 

£2 

0 

O 

wch  was  paid  by  ye  Parishners 
againe 

Among  the  foremen  of  “  The  Sixteen,”  four  Glaisters 
have  served  in  the  office,  viz.  : — William  Glaister  of  Red 
Flatt,  in  1792,  Mungo  Glaister  of  Red  Flatt  in  1826, 
Robert  Glaister  of  Blackdike  in  1847,  and  Robert  Glaister 
of  Saltcoats  in  1868. 

When  in  1643  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  Carlisle 
for  the  parliament  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  some  of 
the  Barwises  of  Langrigg,  along  with  Sir  William  Armyne, 
they  were  assisted  by,  among  others,  one  of  the  surname 
of  Craister,  which  at  first  we  thought  might  easily  be  a 
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mis-spelling  of  Glaister.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
following  that  a  family  of  that  name  as  well  as  that  of 
Glaister  existed  contemporaneously  in  Carlisle  from  early 
times.  For  example,  among  these  who  were  made 
burgesses  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  was  Thomas  Craister  in 
1659.  Principal  Mclntire  of  Carlisle  has  informed  me 
that  the  name  of  Thomas  Craistre  appears  in  the  list  of 
admissions  to  the  Merchants’  Guild  of  Carlisle  for  the 
year  1638,  and  that  the  names  of  Edmund  Craister  is 
found  admitted  in  1614,  and  that  of  Edward  Craistre  in 
1655.  Included  in  the  membership  of  the  same  Guild 
are  also  names  of  Glaisters,  viz.  : — John  Glaister  in  1623, 
Richard  in  1647,  and  Robert  and  John  in  1673. 

Coming  now  to  later  times,  there  is  an  interesting 
action  in  Chancery  associated  with  the  Glaister  family 
indirectly  which  may  be  alluded  to.  This  was  an  action 
in  Chancery  by  Mary  Barnes,  an  infant  or  minor,  the 
only  legitimate  child  of  Thomas  Barnes  and  Jane  his 
wife,  and  John  Hough  her  guardian,  against  William 
Barnes  and  Frances,  his  wife,  father  and  mother  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  said  deceased  Thomas  Barnes,  and  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  of  the  plaintiff  Mary  Barnes  ; 
against,  also,  Thomas  Starkie  and  Frances  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  said  William  Barnes,  and  against  Margaret, 
a  minor,  the  natural  daughter  of  Thomas  Barnes,  the 
deceased,  of  whom  the  said  Thomas  Starkie  was  guardian  : 
for  account  and  reckoning  with  regard  to  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Barnes,  father  of  plaintiff,  now  deceased.  The 
deceased,  father  of  Mary,  held  during  his  lifetime  until 
before  his  death  (1)  an  estate  at  Brownrigg  holden  of  the 
manor  of  Holme  Cultram,  and  (2)  a  house  at  Oughterby 
where  his  wife  had  an  estate  in  her  own  right.  Thomas, 
the  deceased,  died  about  1747.  On  16th  May,  1759, 
depositions  of  witnesses  in  the  suit  were  taken  at  the 
house  of  William  Brough  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  at  Abbey  Town,  before  John  Brougham,  Henry 
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Hittledale,  John  Alcock,  and  James  Farrer,  gentlemen. 
Several  witnesses  deponed  on  this  occasion  with  reference 
to  the  cause,  among  them  being  : — John  Glaister,  yeoman, 
of  Redflatt  ;  Mary  Glaister,  his  wife ;  and  William 
Glaister  of  Swinsty,  who  was  uncle-in-law  of  Mary  the 
plaintiff,  brother-in-law  of  her  deceased  father,  and  son- 
in-law  of  William  Barnes,  a  defendant  ;  and  several 
others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  substance  of 
the  suit,  but  the  entire  record  of  proceedings  fills  20 
large  skins  of  parchment,  and  was  extracted  for  the 
writer  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  Chancery 
Proceedings,  1758-1800,  bundle  284,  by  a  professional 
searcher. 

In  an  Act  of  Parliament  “  For  Enclosing  Lands  in  the 
Manor  and  Parish  of  Holme  Cultram,  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland  ”  passed  in  the  46th  year  of  George  IIP, 
cap.  112  (1806),  the  preamble  reads  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  there  are  within  the  Manor  and  Parish  of  Holme 
Cultram  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  several  Commons,  Moors, 
and  Wastes,  containing  together  by  Estimation  Six  Thousand 
Acres  or  thereabouts ;  And  whereas  Rowland  Stephenson 
Esquire  is  or  claims  to  be  sole  Lord  of  the  said  Manor  of  Holme 
Cultram,  and  as  such  is  seized  of  or  entitled  to  the  soil  and 
Royalties  of  and  within  or  under  the  said  Commons,  Moors, 
and  Wastes  ;  and  the  said  Rowland  Stephenson,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Viscount  Lowther,  John  Thomlinson,  and 
William  Glaister  Esquires,  and  several  other  Persons,  are  or 
claim  to  be  entitled  to  have  and  enjoy  Right  of  Common  in,  upon, 
and  over  the  said  Commons,  Moors  and  Wastes,  or  some  of  them, 
in  respect  of  or  as  appendant,  appurtenant,  or  belonging  to  their 
several  lands  and  tenements  within  the  said  Manor  and  Parish  : 
And  whereas  there  is  also  within  the  said  Manor  and  Parish  of 
Holme  Cultram  a  certain  Common  Field,  called  Colt  Park, 
containing  by  Estimation  One  hundred  and  seventy  acres  or 
thereabouts,  which  hath  been  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  Lord 
and  several  of  the  Tenants  of  the  said  Manor  in  Manner  following. 

. May  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 

Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
■Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 

0 
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Authority  of  the  same,  That  Rowland  Fawcett  of  Scaleby  Castle- 
in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  Gentleman,  John  Norman  ot 
Kirkandrews  in  the  said  County,  Gentleman,  and  Joseph  Stud- 
holme  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the  said  County,  Gentleman,  shall 
be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  Commissioners  for  dividing, 
allotting,  and  inclosing  the  said  Moors,  Commons,  and  Waste 
Lands,  and  the  said  Common  Field,  and  all  other  the  Commonable 
Lands  within  the  said  Manor  and  Parish  of  Holme  Cultram,  etc. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  will 
of  Alexander  Glaster  of  London,  it  may,  we  think, 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  first  place  of  settlement 
of  the  Glaisters  in  Cumberland  was  Bowness  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  mention  of  the  name  in  the  survey 
of  1538  of  John  Glaister  of  Hayrigg  further  corroborates 
this.  We  have  noted  that  the  name  of  Robert  Glaister 
appears  in  the  survey  of  1570  as  holding  a  tenement  by 
Court  Roll  in  Holme  Cultram,  and  that  in  1582,  in  the 
survey  held  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  there  is  the  entry  that  Robert  Glaister  of  East  Cote 
held  24  acres,  value  three  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
half-year.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a  fair  presumption  to 
suppose  that  this  is  the  same  whose  name  is  found  also 
in  the  following  entries  in  Holme  Cultram  parish  register,, 
viz  : — 

1589.  June  29,  John  of  Robert  Glaister.  Baptised. 

1594.  April  1,  Mabell  of  do.  do. 

1596.  Sept.  5,  Catheren  of  do.  do. 

Nine  of  the  wills  already  named  are  of  the  16th  century,, 
and  their  authors  were  resident  in  various  parts  of  north 
Cumberland.  These  wills  and  inventories  date  from  1569' 
till  1596,  and  indicate  Wigton,  Bowness,  Holme  Cultram 
and  Stanwix  parishes  as  the  places  of  residence.  That 
there  were  Glaisters  in  Abbey  Town  in  the  later  decades- 
of  the  16th  century  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  Inventory 
of  the  Estate  of  Rowland  Glasters  of  that  place,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  year  1590.  Rowland  was  a  draper  and- 
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grocer  in  that  town,  and  the.  value  of  his  goods  as  regis¬ 
tered  was  £47  5s.  5d.,  and  the  amount  of  debts  owing  to 
him  is  set  down  at  £10.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  this  is  the  same  Rowland  named  in  the  following 
entries  in  Holme  register,  viz.  : — 

1587.  Dec.  19,  Janet  of  Rowland  Glaister,  Baptised. 

1589.  Sept.  2,  Rowland  Glaister  of  Robert.  Buried  in  ecclesia 

There  is  the  further  likelihood  that  his  marriage  is 
recorded  in  the  Dalston  register,  viz.  : — “  1584.  Julij  26. 
Rowland  Glasters  et  Jane  Reyson.”  The  only  other 
entries  of  the  16th  century  in  Holme  register  are  these  : — 
“  1590.  Feb.  24.  Jo:  Honwith  and  Isabella  Glaistour. 
Married ;  1596.  Aug.  7.  A  child  of  Gawin  Glaister. 
Baptised.” 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  earliest  year  in  which 
Parish  Registers  in  England  began  to  be  instituted  was 
1538,  and  experience  shows  that  at  the  beginning  these 
were  neither  kept  fully  nor  regularly.  Especially  was 
this  likely  in  this  district  of  Cumberland  because  of  the 
internecine  raids  and  wars  then  so  frequent  with  the 
Scots.  Due  to  this  fact  and  to  the  constant  repetitive 
recurrence  of  the  same  Christian  names  in  different 
branches  of  the  family,  it  is  most  difficult  to  track  with 
any  high  degree  of  certainty  the  true  descent  of  the 
various  branches. 

Probably  the  first  datum  line  from  which  to  trace 
such  descents  is  the  will  of  Robert  Glaister  of  East  Cote 
which  is  dated  13th  April,  1632.  Recently  we  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  terms  of  an  entry  in  an  old  Prayer 
Book  taken  from  the  old  family  Bible,  the  former  still  in 
possession  of  a  lady  resident  in  Abbey  Town,  who  is 
descended  from  the  Glaisters  of  Southerfield  Hall,  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

The  family  of  Glaisters  is  from  Easton.  Robert  Glaister  our 
great  forefather  was  born  there  in  the  year  1527,  and  lived  to 
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be  105  (sic)  years  old,  and  died  at  East  Coat  on  the  13  April, 
1632,  leaving  19  living  children  behind  him  and  three  dead. 
His  first  wife  was  Mabel  Brewhouse,  by  her  came  the  East  Coat 
estate.  His  second  wife  was  one  Wilson  of  Blackdike,  and  as 
the  second  wife’s  children  got  the  estate  rather  unjustly,  it 
caused  a  difference  in  the  family  affairs,  and  prevents  so  clear  a 
genealogy  as  otherwise  might  have  been. 

This  is  the  written  account  which  runs  in  the  family, 
and  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  on  record.  Its  accuracy 
can  only  be  tested  in  a  limited  way.  The  date  of  Robert’s 
will — 13th  April,  1632 — is  accurate.  There  is  not, 
however,  any  record  of  his  burial  in  Holme  register, 
there  being  a  gap  between  1614,  when  the  lirst  burial  of 
a  Glaister  is  recorded  therein,  and  1668,  when  the  next 
Glaister  burial  is  made.  No  help  is  procurable  from  the 
Bowness  register,  for  it  does  not  commence  until  1668. 
There  is  historical  record,  we  understand,  to  the  effect 
that  the  estate  of  East  Cote  did  at  one  time  belong  to  the 
family  of  Brewhouse,  and  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  Robert  did  marry  Mabel  Brewhouse  from  the  fact 
that  on  April  1st,  1594,  there  is  a  record  of  the  baptism 
of  a  daughter  (or  grand-daughter?),  Mabell  of  Robert 
Glaistour  (H.C.  Reg.).  The  other  statements  in  the 
Prayer  Book  entry  cannot  now  be  easily  tested  or  verified. 

There  are  two  Glaister  Charities  in  Cumberland.  One  i§ 
mentioned  by  Whellan  (Hist,  of  Cumberland,  p.  307)  as 
follows  : — 

Joseph  Glaister,  by  his  will  dated  22nd  January,  1773,  left 
fifty  shillings  yearly  to  be  distributed  among  poor  housekeepers 
of  the  town  of  Cockermouth  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens. 
By  a  codicil  to  his  will,  the  testator  directed  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  five  shillings  should  be  given  to  each  housekeeper.  And  he 
further  directed  that  a  Maryport  Harbour  Ticket  for  £ 200  should 
be  appropriated  as  a  security  for  the  payment  above-mentioned. 
The  sum  of  fifty  shillings  on  account  of  this  Charity  is  distributed 
amongst  poor  persons,  together  with  the  dividends  arising  from 
poor  stock  belonging  to  the  township,  every  year  at  Christmas. 
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The  same  donor  presented  to  St.  Paul’s  church,  White¬ 
haven  a  piece  of  plate,  which  we  have  seen ;  it  is 
described  in  a  recent  book  by  the  Rev.  Caesar  Caine 
of  Cleator.  The  other  charity  is  associated  with  Lesson- 
hall  and  Waver  Bridge,  near  Wigton.  The  donor  was 
Richard  Glaister,  a  Sydney  merchant  of  London.  The 
charity  was  left  for  the  poor  of  Lessonhall  and  Waver 
Bridge,  as  well  as  of  Wigton.  Doubtless  the  reason  why 
the  charity  embraced  the  poor  of  these  hamlets  was  the 
fact  that  the  Glaisters  and  the  Rays  of  Lessonhall  were 
connected  by  marriage.  Charles  Ray  of  Lessonhall  was 
a  London  merchant,  and  one  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  John  Glaister,  attorney-at-law  of  Wigton.: 
The  pious  donor  of  the  charity  was  a  son  of  John .  Charles 
Ray  retired  from  business  to  Lessonhall,  but  was  interred 
in  London.  The  tombstones  of  the  Rays  and  of  John 
Glaister  and  his  family  are  in  Wigton  churchyard.  This 
charity  is  still  dispensed  by  the  vicar  of  Wigton  yearly  at 
Christmas. 

From  Robert  Glaister  of  Eastcote  of  the  will  of  1632 
are  descended  the  Glaisters  of  Eastcote,  of  Wath,  of 
Skinburness,  of  Blackdykes  and  of  Saltcotes,  as  well  as 
those  of  Penrith.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  important 
branch  of  the  Glaisters  of  Redflatt.  The  first  notice  of 
this  family  is  connected  with  Hartlaw  about  the  year 
1620,  and  the  first  member  of  the  family  known  to  occupy 
and  to  farm  Hartlaw  was  John  Glaister.  It  is  believed 
that  both  Hartlaw  and  Red  Flatt  were  owned  originally 
by  the  Chamber  family,  and  that  these  lands  were  taken 
over  by  John  Glaister  as  mortgagee.  The  house  at  Red 
Flatt  is  dated  1707,  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  typical  of 
that  period  of  architecture.  John  built  this  house  at 
Red  Flatt  between  1707  and  1709.  On  a  stone  over  a 
doorway  are  carved  the  letters  “  J.G.  and  J.”  At  the 
baptism  of  his  youngest  child,  Joseph,  on  5th  March, 
1709,  John  is  designated  in  Holme  register  “  of  Red 
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Flat.”  The  property  remained  in  the  family  until  1918, 
when  it  was  sold.  Blackdyke  estate  still  remains  the 
property  of  the  Glaisters.  In  the  official  Return  of 
Owners  of  Land  in  Cumberland  for  1873  (Blue  Book, 
1875,  vol.  i.,  C,  1097)  we  find  that  the  name  of  “  Robert 
Glaister,  Saltcoats  ”  is  returned. 

Pedigrees  and  genealogical  tables  have  been  made  of 
these  d'fferent  branches  of  the  family,  but  these  cannot 
be  included  at  present. 

Armorial  Bearings.  It  was  customary  in  signifying 
adherence  to  a  document  in  ancient  times,  whether  the 
document  was  an  act  of  homage  or  of  witness  to  a  charter, 
for  persons  to  do  so  by  affixing  their  seals.  Among  the 
decipherable  seals  appended  to  the  acts  of  homage  of 
Sir  Radulphus  de  Dunde  to  Edward  which  are  given  in 
Bain,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  seal  of  Radulphus. 
Whether  his  seal  happens  to  be  among  those  on  the 
Ragman  Roll  which  are  so  mutilated  as  to  be  indecipher¬ 
able,  or  among  those  which  have  not  been  found  attached, 
we  cannot  tell,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  homage 
on  two  separate  occasions,  as  has  been  shown.  When; 
moreover,  we  consider  the  relatively  important  parts 
played  respectively  by  Sir  Radulphus  and  by  his  son 
Murdachus  as  Clerk  of  the  Livery  to  the  king’s  household 
and,  later,  to  the  queen,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
would  be  without  armorial  bearings.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  Glaisters  of 
Glack,  commencing  with  the  said  Murdachus,  that  that 
branch  of  the  family  seems  to  have  achieved  arms  ;  in 
fact,  their  coat  of  arms  still  exists,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  in 
our  possession.  We  recall  the  fact  that  in  one  charter 
Andrew  Glaster  signs  himself  “  Andreas  Glasteris  de 
Glak,  armiger.”  Probably  this  means  no  more  than  the 
modern  equivalent  of  “  esquire,”  but  in  those  days  it 
involved  the  achievement  of  arms.  Inquiries  at  heraldic 
sources  discovered  that  the  Glack  family  had  the  following 
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arms  : — Argent  a  fleur-de-lis  between  three  mullets  gules 
within  a  bordure  of  the  last.  In  last  century,  Thomas 
Glaister,  mayor  of  Bolton  in  his  time,  used  the  following  : 
Arms.  Per  fesse  azure  and  or  three  fleur-de-lis  counter- 
changed.  Crest.  A  demi-lion  or  holding  between  the 
paws  an  annulet  gules.  Motto.  Moneo  et  munio. 

A  third  coat  is  in  our  possession.  It  consists  of  a 
water-colour  drawing,  enclosed  in  a  brass  frame,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drawing  are  written  the  words  “Glaister, 
a  family  of  long  standing  in  England.’’  Its  description 
is  as  follows  -Arms.  Three  lions  rampant  gules  two 
and  one  on  shield  engrailed  azure.  Crest.  A  demi-lion 
.argent  on  wreath  or  roll  twisted  azure  and  gules  alter¬ 
nate.  Motto.  Fortis  et  fidelis. 

A  fourth  coat  is  that  of  the  Rev.  William  Glaister, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham,  and  Canon 
of  Southwell.  It  is  as  follows  : — Arms.  In  chief,  ermine, 
black  spots  on  white.  Azure  three  pheons,  two  over 
one,  argent.  Crest.  An  armoured  arm,  holding  in  hand 
a  fleur-de-lis.  Motto.  None. 

Inquiry  at  Heralds’  College,  London,  indicates  that 
none  of  these  arms  have  been  matriculated,  and  so  far 
.as  we  know  at  present,  the  Glack  arms  were  not  matric¬ 
ulated  in  Scotland. 
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Summer  Meeting. 


IlHE  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wed' 
nesday,  June  17th  and  18th,  1919.  The  Committee  for 
local  arrangements  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Mr.  John 
F.  Curwen,  Sir  S.  H.  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Wilson. 
In  order  to  limit  expense  and  fatigue,  the  two  days’  excursion  of 
pre-war  years  was  shortened  to  an  evening  meeting  followed  by 
an  excursion  on  the  second  day.  Over  sixty  members  and  friends 
joined  the  excursion,  though  the  evening  meeting  was  small. 

The  latter  was  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Grange-over-Sands,. 
at  8-20  p.m.  on  the  Tuesday,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  a  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair,  in  place  of  the  President,  Professor 
Haverfield,  who  was  prevented  from  attendance  by  an  important 
University  meeting  at  Oxford.  The  Hon.  Secretary  having  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  made  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  (for  which  see  the  accounts  appended  to  this  volume!  the 
election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Henry  Brierley 
resigned  his  place  on  the  Council  on  the  ground  of  failing  eyesight,, 
which  prevented  continuance  of  active  work  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly.  The  Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Brierley  should 
be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  in  recognition  of  his  great 
services  in  the  transcription  and  editing  of  Parish  Registers,  to 
which  he  had  so  long  and  energetically  devoted  his  attention. 
The  Chairman  also  suggested  that  in  consideration  of  services 
rendered  in  the  exploration  of  Carlisle  and  Penrith  castles  by 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Reed 
Peers,  M.A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Monuments  and  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  information  on  these  subjects  had  been 
given  to  this  Society,  the  name  of  Mr.  Peers  should  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Honorary  Members.  The  motion  to  elect  Mr.  Brierley 
and  Mr.  Peers  as  Honorary  Members  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Curwen,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  S.  Taylor,  and  carried  unanimously. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Council,  the  Chairman  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  in  consideration  of 
his  position  as  director  of  the  National  Trust  for  the  Preservation 
of  Places  of  Natural  beauty  or  Historic  Interest,  his  inception  of 
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the  scheme  for  recording  historic  relics  in  the  fabric,  fittings  and 
monuments  of  churches  in  the  Carlisle  diocese,  and  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  work  of  this  Society.  With  the  substitution  of 
Canon  Rawnsley’s  name  for  that  of  Mr.  Brierley  the  re-election 
of  officers  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Abercromby,  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  O’Neill  Pearson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  • — Mr.  Hugh  Lem- 
priere  Bridger,  Barrow ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Clay,  Ambleside ; 
Mr.  F.  P.  Dixon,  Wood  View,  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Ecroyd, 
Armathwaite  ;  Major  T.  S.  Irwin,  Justicetown,  Carlisle  ;  Mrs. 
Lewthwaite,  Silecroft  ;  Miss  Mabel  Petty,  Ulverston  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Kendal. 

Mr.  R.  O’Neill  Pearson  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Beggars 
Breeches  ”  (Art.  II)  ;  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Postlethwaite  described  the 
contents  of  the  Bardsea  Hall  muniment-chest  (Art.  XV)  and  the 
Chairman  read  a  paper  by  our  late  member,  Mr.  Gaythorpe,  on 
“  Walney  Chapel  ”  (Art  IX.). 

After  some  rain  overnight,  Wednesday  turned  out  an  extremely 
fine  day,  most  favourable  for  the  drive  through  Cartmel  Fell, 
in  which  the  lanes,  hedged  with  wild  red  roses  and  honeysuckle 
in  flower,  never  showed  to  greater  beauty,  and  the  clear  air  gave 
wide  views  over  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Lake- district  mountains. 
At  Cartmel  Church,  Mr.  Curwen  read  a  lucid  account  of  the 
development  of  the  fabric  (Art.  X)  and  at  the  Height  Friends’ 
Meetinghouse,  Mr.  John  Watson,  F.L.S.,  retold  the  story  of  the 
sufferings  of  Margaret  Fell  and  other  early  Friends.  The  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  returned  to  Mr.  Watson  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  Meetinghouse. 

In  connexion  with  the  Height,  some  interesting  details  will  be 
found  in  the  Addenda  to  this  volume,  contributed  from  original 
MSS.  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Ragg,  himself  a  descendant  of 
the  Francis  Fleming  of  Priests  Hutton  mentioned  therein. 

At  Cartmel  Fell  church,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  spoke,  basing 
his  account  on  papers  already  printed  in  these  Transactions 
(n.s.,  xii)  and  adding  his  appreciation  of  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  restoration  of  1911  under  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  had 
revealed  and  preserved  historic  features  of  interest,  while  en¬ 
hancing  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  building  and  its  beautiful 
glass  and  fittings.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to 
the  Vicar  for  his  kind  welcome.  A  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
glass,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  is  printed  in  the  Addenda. 

At  Cawmire  Hall,  Mr.  Collingwood  described  the  pele  tower  of 
the  Briggs  family  and  the  later  dwellinghouse  of  Richard  Fleming,. 
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mainly  on  the  lines  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper  (these 
T ransactions,  n.s.,  i.)  but  adding,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Curwen, 
that  the  tower,  by  its  small  size,  absence  of  plinth  and  want  of 
architectural  ornament,  might  now  be  classed  as  of  the  15th 
century  rather  than  the  end  of  the  16th.  He  said  that  the 
Briggs  family,  formerly  traced  only  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
might  be  seen  to  have  left  their  records  in  the  glass  of  Cartmel 
Fell  chapel,  in  the  Cawmire  Hall  pew — originally  an  early  16th- 
century  tomb-screen — and  in  the  endowments  of  the  chapelry, 
showing  that  they  were  of  wealth  and  importance  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  there  need 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  able  to  build  the  tower  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date. 

Sir  S.  H.  Scott  exhibited  from  the  Hill  Top  papers  (Art.  XVI.) 
the  original  sketch  for  the  plan  of  Cawmire  as  altered  and  enlarged 
by  Richard  Fleming,  with  several  differences  from  the  design 
as  eventually  carried  out.  For  example,  the  fireplaces  of  the 
hall  and  kitchen  were  planned  back  to  back ;  the  kitchen 
was  drawn  with  four  windows;  to  the  second  floor  dormers 
were  given,  as  if  the  whole  storey  were  at  first  intended  to  be 
an  attic  in  the  roof.  The  three  steps  to  the  front  door,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Cowper  on  Hie  authority  of  Mrs.  Carruthers  as  formerly 
existing,  are  shown  in  this  drawing. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  offered  to  Mrs.  Carruthers  foi 
allowing  the  large  party  to  see  the  house  and  all  parts  of  its 
interesting  interior — a  kindness  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
visit  took  place  during  preparations  for  a  wedding. 

At  the  Yews,  near  Bowness,  the  party  was  entertained  to  tea 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  Anne,  Lady  Scott  and  Sir  S.  H.  Scott, 
Bart.,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  heartily  tendered. 

Early  in  the  day  a  delay  had  been  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a 
trace  to  one  of  the  coaches,  and  the  result  was  felt  at  the  last 
place  of  call — Windermere  church.  Many  of  the  party  who  had 
to  catch  the  6-30  train  were  obliged  to  leave  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  address  by  the  Rev.  Euston  J.  Nurse,  rector,  who 
described  the  armorial  allusions  to  the  ancestors  of  George 
Washington,  first  president  of  the  United  States,  in  the  glass  of 
the  east  window.  The  rector’s  description  will  be  found  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  on  the  church,  for  which  see  Publications 
of  the  year.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Nurse  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  and  the  proceedings 
came  to  an  end  at  6-15  p.m. 
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Autumn  Meeting. 

The  meeting  usually  held  in  the  autumn  was  fixed  for  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  August  19th  and  20th,  1919,  in  order  to  secure 
as  it  was  hoped,  the  attendance  of  the  President,  who  was  spending 
part  of  the  month  in  re-studying  the  Roman  inscriptions  of 
Cumberland.  But  Professor  Haverfield  had  to  go  home,  chiefly 
- — though  it  was  not  known  at  the  time — owing  to  ill  health  ; 
this  was  not  long  before  he  died. 

The  arrangements  were  made  by  Dr.  Barnes,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Martindale,  E.  T.  Tyson  and  Edward  Wilson  :  and  (as  in  June) 
an  evening  meeting  for  business  was  followed  by  one  day’s 
excursion. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Mitre 
Hotel,  Carlisle,  at  8-30  p.m..  Dr.  Barnes,  O.B.E.,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — Colonel  A.  Green 
Thompson,  Cockermouth  ;  Mrs.  Gerald  Spring  Rice,  Gowbarrow 
Old  Hall  ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Adam,  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  George  Randall, 
Windermere  ;  Lieutenant  D.  S.  Bailey,  R.E.,  London,  and  Mrs. 
Talbot  Caddow,  Stanwix. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Percival  Ross  on  the  Roman  road  between 
Low  Burrow  Bridge  and  Brougham  (Art.  I.)  was  read  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Collingwood.  Papers  by  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham  on 
Melmerby  (Art.  V.)  and  Ainstable  (Art.  VI.)  were  laid  on  the 
table.  The  Giant’s  Thumb,  Penrith,  was  described  (Art.  VII.) 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  who  also  read  notes  on  the  origin  of 
mountain-names  in  continuation  of  a  paper  in  these  Transactions, 
N.s.,  xviii ;  see  the  Addenda  to  this  volume.  Professor  Glaister 
of  Glasgow  summarized  his  history  of  the  Glaisters  in  Scotland 
and  Cumberland  (Art.  XVII.). 

On  Wednesday,  August  20th,  1919,  the  weather  was  brilliant 
until  the  last  hour  of  the  excursion,  when  a  little  rain  began  to 
fall  as  the  party  returned  to  Carlisle.  Among  those  who  attended, 
travelling  by  motor-cars,  were : — the  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Mrs. 
Rashdall ;  the  Rev.  Bernard  Hale,  Edenhall  ;  Mrs.  HorroCks, 
Salkeld  Hall ;  Sir  S.  H.  Scott,  Windermere ;  Mrs.  Calverley, 
Eskdale  ;  Dr.  Barnes,  Carlisle  ;  the  Rev.  A.  M.  McFarlane, 
Cumwhitton  ;  Professor  John  Glaister,  Thornhill ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Sewell,  Carlisle  ;  Miss  E.  L.  Dodd,  Carlisle  ;  Dr.  Spence, 
Stanwix  ;  Canon  Rawnsley,  Grasmere  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hesketh 
Hodgson,  Newby  Grange  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood, 
Coniston  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale,  Wetheral ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Ruston 
Harrison,  Stanwix  ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Adam,  Carlisle  ;  Colonel  Inglis 
and  party,  Green  Lane,  Dalston  ;  Mr.  J.  Huntrods,  Workington  ; 
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Mr.  J.  Marshall,  Derwent  Isle,  Keswick  ;  Mrs.  Jackson,  Cocker- 
mouth  ;  Miss  Macray,  Whitefield  ;  Miss  Bates,  Fir  Bank,  Penrith  ; 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  Keswick  Hotel  ;  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Unwin, 
Troutbeck  ;  Miss  Donald,  Stanwix  ;  Mr.  H.  Penfold,  Brampton  ; 
Mr.  J.  Procter  Watson,  Garth  Marr ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Rumney, 
Keswick  ;  the  Rev.  G.  H.  M.  Duder,  Durham  ;  Dr.  Maclaren, 
Carlisle  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wilson,  Kendal. 

The  route  taken  was  by  Dalston,  Hawksdale,  The  Oaks  and 
Welton  to  Bellbridge  Old  House,  described  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin- 
dale  as  follows  : — 

Bellbridge. 

“  Our  Society  visited  this  place  in  1883,  thirty-six  years  ago 
almost  to  the  day ;  and  the  late  Chancellor  Ferguson,  in  speaking 
about  the  house,  said  he  could  tell  very  little  owing  to  lack  of 
time  for  preparation.  I  venture  to  plead  the  same,  and  had  it 
not  been,  for  the  kindness  and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Lonsdale  I  should 
have  had  nothing  to  say. 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  Bellbridge  is  by  Bishop  Nicolson. 
on  his  visitation  22nd  June,  1703.  It  was  then  owned  by  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Bell.  From  the  arms  over  the  door  Chan¬ 
cellor  Ferguson  thought  this  family  was  connected  with — or 
might  be  the  head  of — a  Northumberland  family  of  the  same 
name  (these  Transaction s,  o.s.  vii.,  247). 

The  date  1688,  over  the  older  door  in  the  block  of  buildings- 
now  used  as  byres,  would  indicate  the  house  to  be  of  the  late 
17th  century.  This  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  curious- 
custom  of  building-in  money,  etc.  in  the  wall  for  luck  ;  because 
in  the  old  chimney-stack  at  the  west  end,  when  removed  in  1904, 
a  silver  coin  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  dated  1696,  was  found. 

The  house  proper  of  the  first  period  has  evidently  been  of 
L-shape,  facing  a  courtyard.  The  jambs  of  the  gateway  of  the 
court  remain,  though  now  finished  with  18th-century  gate-pier 
terminals,  liable  to  obscure  the  ancient  work.  This  gateway 
has  undoubtedly  been  arched,  and  once  stood  in  a  curtain  or 
enclosing  wall,  though  nothing  remains  to  indicate  a  tower. 
The  outline  of  the  courtyard  may  again  be  traced  on  the  south 
side,  beyond  the  barn.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  plan  of  1775, 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lonsdale. 

As  regards  this  earliest  block,  the  windows  remain  and  tell 
their  own  date,  but  the  fireplaces  and  internal  divisions  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  renewed  when  the  building  was  converted 
into  byres,  etc.  The  external  stair  from  the  courtyard,  however, 
is  in  its  original  position,  and  the  doors  at  the  head,  on  each 
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side  leading  to  the  loft,  have  the  original  stone  dressings,  indicating 
the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The  return  of  the  L  block  to  the  south 
is  of  the  same  date,  and  has  windows  similar  ;  the  great  chimney- 
stack,  as  I  said,  was  removed  in  1904,  twenty  years  after  our 
last  visit,  but  Mrs.  Lonsdale  possesses  a  photograph  showing  its 
ancient  appearance. 

The  main  portion  of  the  present  house  is  a  re-building  of  the 
very  early  18th  century  and  contains  some  remains  of  stone 
fireplaces  of  this  date.  From  Captain  Morris’s  will,  1721  (printed 
in  these  Transactions,  o.s.  vii.,  248)  we  find  the  house  had  at 
least  the  following  rooms  ground  chamber,  kitchen,  parlour, 
dining-room,  room  over  kitchen,  room  over  parlour,  brewing- 
house,  brewhouse  loft.  ‘  sellar  ’  and  stable-loft  used  as  a 
bedroom.  The  cellar  still  exists.  The  entrance  door  has  the 
heavy  architrave  mouldings  of  the  period  and  a  curved  pediment, 
with  the  armorial  shield  of  Bell  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  a 
wreath. 

I  think  we  may  consider  the  rebuilding  to  have  taken  place 
.about  1720  or  earlier,  because  after  the  death  of  Captain  Morris 
the  arms  of  the  Bells  would  hardly  have  been  used.  In  fact, 
seeing  they  were  used  alone,  they  point  to  a  date  before  the 
marriage  of  the  Captain  (1718)  as  he  was  armigerous  and  would 
have  impaled  his  wife’s  arms  with  his  own. 

This  house,  and  Warned,  which  we  shall  see  presently,  are 
good  specimens  of  a  type  common  in  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land,  which  were  not  built  as  fortresses  in  the  stricter  meaning 
of  the  term — to  withstand  a  siege  by  armed  force,  but  simply 
as  a  protection  from  casual  freebooters  or  mosstroopers  and 
wandering  robbers.  They  consisted  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
dwelling  and  enclosed  courtyard,  secured  at  night.  They  also 
indicate  from  the  general  similarity  of  arrangement  that,  even 
then,  architects  did  a  little  copying  or  ‘  standardizing,’  and  the 
ladies  believed  in  fashion  and  having  the  parlour,  etc.  the  same 
as  Mrs.  So-and-So. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  much  in  the  way  of  woodwork,  but  there 
is  an  old  painting  of  an  otter  hunt  over  the  inside  of  the  front 
door.  It  is  in  a  very  dark  position  and  difficult  to  see. 

The  house  subsequently  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of  one  of  our 
oldest  members,  Mr.  J.  Cartmell  of  Brigham,  and  I  see  that  his 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Local  Committee  who  arranged  our 
visit  here  in  1883.” 

After  seeing  the  house  inside  and  out  and  returning  thanks 
for  the  permission,  the  party  drove  to  Warned  Hall  which  Mr. 
Martindale  described  as  follows  : — 
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Warnell  Hall. 

This  house  is  a  little  larger  and  perhaps  more  important  than 
the  last,  though  having  some  similar  features  and  belonging  to 
the  same  general  type. 

Warnell  is  a  manor,  said  by  Lysons  ( Cumberland ,  p.  153)  to 
have  been  given  to  Andrew  de  Harcla  by  Edward  II.,* * * §  and  on 
his  attainder  to  Ralph,  Lord  Dacre,  whose  descendant,  William, 
Lord  Dacre,  exchanged  it  for  Denton  Hall  in  1507  t  with  John 
Denton,  whose  son  Thomas  ‘  built  the  house  at  Warnell.’  £ 
In  this  family  it  continued  for  close  on  300  years,  till  it  was  sold 
to  the  Lowthers  in  1774. 

The  original  house  has  been  of  the  courtyard  type,  but  in  this 
case  we  have  the  gateway-tower  fairly  perfect,  with  external 
arch  complete,  but  no  sign  of  a  portcullis.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tower  over  the  gate  can  be  made  out  as  far  as  the  parapet 
or  corbels  to  the  gable,  and  the  room  over  the  archway  is  still 
used  as  a  bedroom  and  has  a  beautiful  three-light  window  giving 
a  commanding  view.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  present  door  to 
this  room  is  the  original  entrance. 

There  is  indication  of  an  early  tower  at  the  N.E.  angle  con¬ 
taining  the  well  or  vice  of  a  circular  stair,  ail  now  incorporated  in 
the  present  house  and  very  much  obscured  by  modern  work. 
The  foundations  of  the  enclosing  curtain  of  the  courtyard  on  the 
vacant  sides  remain  very  clearly  defined.  The  Elizabethan 
house  seems  to  have  been  of  the  T-shaped  plan  and  the  original 
windows  remain  in  the  back  part,  but  the  front  has  been  rebuilt 
and  probably  extended  in  the  17th  century. 

The  arms  of  the  Dentons  and,  I  think,  the  date  1683  are  over 
the  door  of  this  new  front.  If  so,  it  was  the  work  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Thomas  Denton,  Recorder  of  Carlisle,  who  married  a 
Crackenthorpe  of  Newbiggin.  § 

*  Whellan,  in  quoting  from  Lysons,  wrote  “Henry  II.”  by  an  obvious' 
clerical  error. 

t  The  date  1507  is  given  by  John  Denton  ( Accompt ,  ed.  Ferguson,  p.  140) 
as  23  Hen.  VII.  The  Lysons  make  it  1496,  apparently  quoting  Thomas 
Denton. 

%  These  Transactions,  n.s.,  xvi.,  pedigree  facing  p.  40,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  B. 
Graham,  who  found  the  statement  in  a  copy  by  Mr.  John  Atkinson  made  in 
1832  from  an  original  pedigree  at  Warnell.  The  copy  was  sent  in  1840  to 
Mr.  William  Powers  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Ruston- 
Harrison. 

§  Thomas  Denton,  writing  in  1688,  says  : — “  The  capital  messuage  here  is 

an  old  castle . and  now  by  its  being  lately  repaired  and  new  modelled 

hath  made  it  a  large  and  convenient  habitation  (Lysons,  Cumberland,  p.  153). 
It  had  formerly  one  of  the  large  square  towers  common  to  many  of  the 
Cumberland  mansions  ”  (ibid.,  p.  154). 

The  Denton  arms  over  the  door  are  similar  to  those  in  Sebergham  church 
and  at  the  Nunnery,  both  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  parts  of  altar- 
tombs. 
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The  windows  on  this  front  are  two-light  and  seem  to  have  a 
label  or  string  over  them ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out 
the  character  of  the  windows  and  panel  containing  the  arms, 
owing  to  the  ivy.  The  door  has  five  semicircular  steps  of  the 
period.  Part  of  the  oak  staircase  remains,  about  the  same  date 
as  the  one  in  Weary  Hall,  and  very  similar  but  not  in  so  good  a 
state  of  preservation.  There  are  also  some  good  moulded  stone 
fireplaces  in  this  block,  spoiled  by  being  painted  ;  also  some 
woodwork  in  doors,  etc. 

The  proverbial  dungeon  here  is  the  foundation  of  a  detached 
circular  structure,  possibly  a  pigeon-house,  said  to  be  connected 
by  an  underground  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  main  stair.  There 
are  foundations  of  extensive  outbuildings  to  the  south  but  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  they  have  been.” 

Mr.  Rutherford,  the  occupier  of  Warned,  followed,  giving 
local  traditions  connected  with  the  place  ;  among  which  is  the 
story  of  the  Scottish  nobleman,  taken  prisoner  at  Flodden,  who 
built  a  tower  here  as  his  ransom,  and  shortly  afterwards  burnt 
it  down.  After  seeing  through  this  interesting  house  and  ex¬ 
pressing  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Rutherford  for  his  reception,  the 
visitors  drove  to  Caldbeck,  where  they  took  a  picnic  luncheon, 
favoured  by  the  sunshine. 

At  Caldbeck  Church  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hornby, . 
who  in  describing  the  fabric  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Simpson,  for  his  long-continued 
interest  in  its  history  and  his  efforts  towards  a  worthy  restoration. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo,  has  undergone  great  changes. 
During  the  Transitional  period  the  chancel  was  extended  to  the 
East ;  later  on,  three  western  bays  were  added  to  the  nave. 
.No  additions  were  made  in  the  Decorated  period,  but  fifteenth- 
century  work  was  discovered  during  the  restoration  of  the  chancel, 
when  several  interesting  features,  including  a  squint  and  a  three- 
light  clerestory  window  were  revealed.  The  present  wider  arch 
of  the  chancel  was  the  work  of  John  de  Whelp  dale,  rector,  who 
used  the  older  and  narrower  chancel-arch  as  the  arch  over  the 
present  doorway.  The  steeple,  which  forms  such  a  landmark, 
was  built  by  Geoffrey  de  Wybergh,  rector,  whose  coat  of  arms 
is  in  the  wall  over  the  door  to  the  rectory  garden.  In  the  time 
of  Rector  Lynn,  also  vicar  of  Crosth waite,  and  father  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  the  novelist,  much  alteration  was  effected. 
The  present  windows  of  the  nave,  large  sashes  of  the  common 
dwelling-house  type,  are  said  to  have  been  the  brilliant  idea  of 
a  farmer  on  his  way  home  from.  Penrith  market,  The  whole  of 
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the  nave,  with  its  ceiling  and  narrow  pews,  is  certainly  out  of 
keeping  with  modern  taste  in  ecclesiastical  art.  Mr.  Simpson 
was  anxious  to  see  this  part  of  the  church  brought  into  line  with 
the  fine  eastern  end,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  raising  the 
means  for  a  thorough  restoration.  This  is  now  intended,  as  soon 
as  labour  conditions  permit. 

After  some  remarks  on  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern  by  Canon 
Rawnsley,  the  visitors  examined  the  old  chests  and  other  fittings 
of  the  church  and  proceeded  to  view  St.  Mungo’s  well,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  saint  baptized  his  converts.  They  also 
inspected  a  curious  old  cottage,  said  to  be  part  of  the  original 
hospital  founded  by  Earl  Gospatrick  of  Northumberland,  in  which 
is  a  great  kitchen  chimney  which  speaks  for  its  date.  The  tomb¬ 
stone  of  John  Peel  was  not  unnoticed,  and  some  of  the  party 
looked  into  the  18th-century  vicarage  with  its  fine  staircase. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  offered  to  the  rector  by  Dr.  Barnes 
and  carriages  were  taken  for  Old  Carlisle. 

Here  Professor  Haverfield’s  paper  (Art.  XIII.)  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood.  He  took  the  visitors  round  the  site  and 
then  led  the  way  to  Cunningarth,  where  Mr.  Walker  Williamson 
kindly  pointed  out  the  many  fragments  of  Roman  sculpture 
built  into  the  walls.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered 
by  Dr.  Barnes,  and  the  party  drove  to  Carlisle  station  where  it 
broke  up  after  an  interesting  and  successful  expedition. 


Spring  Meeting. 

The  Society  met  at  Tullie  House  on  Thursday,  April  15th, 
1920,  at  2  p.m.  Colonel  F.  Haswell,  M.D.,  a  vice-president,  in 
the  chair,  proposed  and  it  was  carried  unanimously  that  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  met  together 
for  the  first  time  since  the  regretted  loss  of  their  President,  be 
conveyed  to  Mrs.  Haverfield. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — Miss  Margaret 
Lawson,  Wetheral  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Farrer-Ecroyd,  Whitbarrow 
Lodge,  Grange-over-Sands ;  Bradford  Public  Libraries ;  Mr. 
F.  W.  Wright,  Etterby  Scaur,  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  Linnasus  E.  Hope, 
F. L.S.,  Carlisle  Museum;  Mr.  T.  Ismay  Barnes,  Kendal;  Mrs. 
Yeates,  Penrith  ;  Mrs.  Bewlev,  Rosley  ;  the  Rev.  LI.  G.  Rogers, 
Newton  Arlosh  vicarage. 

Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Hon.  Secretary,  made  a  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  financial  outlook  of  the  Society.  In  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  cost  of  production  and  general  expenses,  the  work  could 
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not  be  carried  on  at  the  former  rates,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  subscription.  It  had  been  resolved  by  the  Council 
that  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting  a  proposal  should  be 
laid  before  the  Society  to  fix  the  subscription  of  all  members 
subsequently  elected  at  one  guinea  per  annum  and  the  corm- 
position  fee  for  life-members  at  7(15  15s.  od.  These  rates  would 
not  be  required,  but  would  be  thankfully  accepted,  from  members 
already  elected,  as  well  as  donations  towards  the  General  Fund 
and  the  various  departments  of  the  Society’s  work. 

The  following  exhibits  and  papers  were  then  communicated  : — 
“  A  Spearhead  of  the  Bronze  Age,  from  Whitbarrow,”  exhibited 
by  Mr.  John  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.  “  Preliminary  Report  on 
explorations  at  Ambleside  Fort,  April,  1920,”  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  “  A  Re-discovered  Altar  to  Latis,” 
given  by  Canon  Rawnsley  to  the  Carlisle  Museum  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  L.  E.  Hope,  F.L.S.  (Art.  xiv.).  “  The  Travels  of  Sir 
•Guilbert  de  Launoy  in  the  North  of  England,  etc.,  1430,”  by 
Colonel  Oliver  H.  North,  D.S.O.  “  The  Eastern  Fells  ;  part  III,” 
.and  "  Old  Salkeld,”  by  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  M.A.  “  Cumber¬ 
land  Ports  and  Shipping  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,”  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Fox,  M.A.  “  Some  Cowpers  of  Aldingham  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,”  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.  “  The  Diaries  of  James 
Jackson  of  Holme  Cultram,  1650-1685,”  by  Mr.  Francis  Grainger. 
■"  Finkle  Street,”  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Fox  and  W.  G.  Collingwood. 
Most  of  these  papers  must  be  held  over  for  our  next  volume,' 
ior  which  also  a  full  report  on  the  Ambleside  explorations  is 
promised.  In  the  meanwhile  a  short  statement  is  offered  : — 

Ambleside  Fort. 

1. — Name  of  the  Site. — Calava  or  Galava.  This  may  be 
considered  as  finally  settled  by  Haverfield  in  A.J.,  1915,  who 
.shows  that  the  10th  Iter  runs  to  Ravenglass.  The  sites  omitting 
the  2  in  Cheshire  are  as  follows  : — 


Mamucium  17  Coccium 
19  Alone  12  Galava 


20  Bremetonacum  27  Galacum 
18  Clanoventa 


Manchester 
13  Kendal 


17  Wigan  20  Ribchester 

12  Ambleside  20  Ravenglass 


27  Overboro’ 


They  are  certain  on  other  evidence  as  far  as  Ribchester  :  the 
other  4  stations  come  out  clear  on  the  assumption  that  Hardknot 
is  omitted.  Why  ?  was  it  abandoned  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  ?  We  want  an  examination  of  the  pottery.  Anyhow 
Calava  may  be  accepted  as  the  Roman  name  of  Ambleside. 

R 
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The  O.S.  name  Dictis  is  a  300  year  old  guess  on  no  evidence  at' 
all  and  is  quite  certainly  wrong. 

2.  — Excavations  this  year. — (a)  Early  fort.  A  few  good  pieces- 
of  1st  century  pottery  further  confirm  our  view  of  its  Agricolan 
date  :  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  reconstruction — 
somewhat  conjectural — of  the  arrangement  of  buildings.  They 
were  all  wooden  buildings,  slate  roofed.  We  have  found  the 
granary,  containing  great  quantities  of  burnt  wheat  ;  this  is 
interesting  as  bearing  on  the  remark  of  Tacitus  about  provisioning. 
The  whole  fort  was  burnt  on  abandonment  when  Agricola  was 
recalled.  Via  praetoria  and  barracks  located. 

(b)  Later  fort.  A  careful  survey  of  via  praetoria  led  to  the 
reconsideration  of  the  E.  gate,  and  we  find  that  instead  of  being 
single  it  is  double  and  extends  further  S.  than  we  had  known. 
We  have  found  the  S.  jamb  and  guard-chamber  :  beyond  this  a 
stair  leading  to  the  rampart-walk  and  then  a  room,  doubtless  a 
guard-room,  with  a  large  and  interesting  deposit  of  pottery 
beginning  with  Hadrian.  Barracks  also  examined  :  and  here 
2,  and  in  some  cases,  3  floors  clearly  distinguished.  Pottery  of 
early  2nd  century  under  via  praetoria  seems  to  be  a  deposit  made 
while  the  fort  was  being  built. 

(c)  Outside  fort.  On  the  patch  of  slightly  raised  ground  N.  of 
the  fort  a  building  has  been  found  containing  2nd  century  pottery 
and  2  floors  with  a  silver  coin  of  Julia  Augusta,  widow  of  the 
F.mperor  Augustus.  In  Milligan’s  nursery  I  have  seen  walls  and 
a  fragment  of  road  possibly  leading  up  Stock  Gill  to  join  the 
High  Street  road  in  Troutbeck.  This  is  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  road,  which  has  never  hitherto  been 
proved.  I  have  also  found  the  Ambleside-Wrynose  road  close  to 
the  ford  in  Little  Langdale ;  this  road  has  never  previously,  1 
think,  been  identified. 

3.  — Finances. — We  began  with  £12  in  Research  Fund  and  spent 
about  /io  on  the  fortnight,  mostly  in  wages  :  2  men  employed  ; 
no  foreman  ;  director  worked  as  labourer  most  of  the  time,  and 
put  up  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Wordsworth,  who  thereby  saved  the  Society 
expense  which  would  almost  have  doubled  the  total  bill,  if  indeed 
rooms  could  have  been  found  at  all.  We  collected  the  best  part 
of  £2  in  small  donations  from  visitors  and  sale  of  reports  and 
made  £1  by  sale  of  turf.  Total  expense  therefore  about  £7, 
leaving  nearly  /16. 

4.  — Treatment  of  site. — The  E.  gate  has  been  rebuilt  by  me, 
where  destroyed,  so  as  to  make  the  plan  clear  to  visitors.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  site  shows  the  great  importance  of  its 
being  so  far  as  possible  self-explanatory. — R.G.C. 
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A  Few  More  Mountain  Names,  by  W.  G.  Collingwoou. 

In  a  work  recently  published  on  ancient  place-names  in  our 
district.  Professor  Eilert  Ekwall  of  the  University  of  Lund 
in  Sweden  refers  Blen —  to  Welsh  blaen,  ‘  point,  end,  top,’ 
common  in  place-names,  old  Breton  blaen  ‘summit,’  also  used 
in  place-names ;  whereas  Irish  bUin  and  Gaelic  blian  mean 
‘flank,’  and  in  place-names  ‘creek.’  Carrock  Fell  he  derives 
from  Welsh  carreg,  ‘  a  rock,’  unlike  Castle  Carrock,  formerly 
Cairoc,  for  which  Bradley  (Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  xxx,  743)  suggested 
the  Welsh  caevog,  ‘  fortified.’  In  Glaramara  (Gleuermerhe)  he 
thinks  possible  (as  I  did  independently,  these  Transactions,  n.s., 
xviii,  99)  the  old  Norse  gljufr,  ‘chasm.’  And  Seat  Sandal,  in 
1273  Satsondolf,  ‘  Sandulf’s  seat,’  he  refers  to  that  Norse  personal 
name. 

Reverting  to  Coniston  fells,  on  the  Ordnance  map  the  two 
sharp  summits  above  Leverswater  are  named  Great  and  Little 
How  Crags  ;  but  the  name  is  locally  pronounced  Hookrigg. 
With  this  we  may  perhaps  compare  Hooker,  the  pronunciation 
of  Holker,  and  suggest  that  the  older  form  of  the  mountain-name 
was  Holkrigg.  The  two  Hookriggs  are  aretes  with  cavities  in 
shattered  rocks,  and  the  O.E.  hole,  used  about  a.d.  1000,  means  a 
hollow  :  in  Icelandic  the  word  is  found  as  holkr,  ‘  a  tube.  ’  The 
name  Holkrigg  may  therefore  be  ancient  and  worth  preservation 
instead  of  the  meaningless  How  Crags.  Below  these  is  Kernel 
crag,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  battlemented  tower  ;  and 
‘  kernel  ’  is  found  in  literature  irom  the  1 3th  to  the  1 7th  century 
as  a  form  of  ‘crenel,’  the  embrasure  of  a  battlement.  This 
name  also,  judged  by  its  form,  may  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

A  paper  by  the  celebrated  mountain-climber,  Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett- 
Smith,  printed  in  1903  in  the  Climbers’  Club  Journal,  discusses- 
names  near  Wastdale  Head  as  given  in  bounders  of  1322  and 
T338.  The  two  documents  are  those  concerning  the  dower  of 
Eleanor,  widow  of  Thomas  de  Multon  of  Egremont,  and  the 
shares  of  the  three  sisters  of  Thomas  de  Multon ’s  heir.  From 
these  we  may  add — as  the  paper  is  not  generally  accessible — a 
few  names  in  the  group  of  mountains  between  Wastwater„. 
Ennerdale  and  Borrowdale. 
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Last  year  is  discussing  IVindeg,  I  adopted  Mr.  Brownbill’s 
suggestion  that  it  might  he  che  Gable  :  but  Mr.  Haskett- Smith 
shows  that  it  must  be  Windy  Gap  between  Great  and  Green  Gables. 
In  the  1338  bounders  both  Le  Egge  (=Windeg)  and  Le  Heye 
(height)  del  Mykelgavel  are  named,  proving  that  Great  or  Mickle 
Gable  is  a  medieval  name.  Other  important  points  are  Youbergh 
(Yewbarrow,  near  Wastdalehead)  and  Le  Durre  or  Le  Mikledor 
de  Yowberg  (Dore  head) ,  north  of  which  is  Le  Rede  Pike  ;  this 
passage  is  quoted  s.v.  Pike  in  the  Oxford  dictionary,  which 
■compares  the  word  with  West  Norwegian  dialect  pik,  a  pointed 
mountain,  and  does  not  countenance  the  suggestion  that  our 
4  pike  ’  is  derived  from  a  cairn  like  a  haycock,  locally  called  ‘  pike,  ’ 
which  appears  to  be  of  much  later  use. 

Eastwards  of  this  are  Le  Scote  in  Boutherdale  (whence  Scoat 
fell),  andle  Forsterbeddes  or  Foresterbedd,  on  which  Mr.  Haskett- 
Smith  remarks  that  Fosterbeds  in  now  half-a-mile  south  of  the 
point  indicated  in  this  bounder,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
bivouac  of  the  forester.  Near  this  is  Le  Heye  de  Gouthercrag 
(the  height  above  Gowder  Crag,  now  Haycock,  in  which  ‘  cock  ’ 
perhaps  represents  cop  ;  compare  High  Cup  Nick;  and  Silf-hou- 
■cou  (Silver  cove). 

North  of  Red  Pike  was  Le  Heye  del  Herter  Grene  (Pillar  fell) 
and  westwards  Le  Blacksayl,  Le  Brinttoung  (Tongue,  S.W.  of 
Brin  Crag)  and  Le  Bradscarth  (Gillercombe  head).  Near  Le 
Egge  de  Kirkfell  and  the  head  of  Ilgill  was  Le  capud  de  Beksuenell 
— however  this  is  to  be  read  ;  Mr.  Haskett-Smith  locates  it  at 
Beckhead  between  Kirkfell  and  the  Gable,  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  old  sledge-road  from  Wastdale  head  to  Honister,  now 
■called  Moses’  Sledgate,  but  perhaps  much  older  than  Moses  the 
smuggler  (see  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  iv.,  352)  and  he  suggests 
that  the  name  may  be  read  Becks-venell,  from  venella,  ‘  a  path.’ 
Thence  down  to  Edderlanghals,  the  Hederlanghals  oi  Alice  de 
Rumeli’s  deed  of  1209-10,  or  Styhead,  and  Edderlangtern, 
Styhead  tarn.  Before  coming  to  Eskhals  (Eskhause)  the  bounder 
mentions  Prentibiountern  which  Mr.  Haskett-Smith  would  read 
Prentibiorntern  (Sprinkling  tarn)  and  considers  as  meaning  the 
tarn  of  somebody  called  Bjorn.  If  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  prefix  ‘  Prenti  ’  ?  The  most  obvious  answer  I  can  suggest 
is  that  it  is  ‘  Printed  or  Branded  Bjorn  ’  ;  for  the  earliest  meaning 
of  print  is  the  mark  stamped  by  a  seal  or  die.  Prenti-Bjdrn 
would  be  the  nickname  of  an  outlaw  who  had  been  branded  for 
his  crimes  and  had  taken  refuge  in  this  wild  spot,  as  Grettir  the 
Strong  did  in  his  outlawry  in  Iceland  at  the  inland  mountain-iake 
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of  Arnarvatn,  where  his  hut  is  still  shown.  And  when  the 
language  and  the  facts  had  been  forgotten  the  word  might  have 
suggested  ‘  besprent  ’  and  so  created  the  name  of  Sprinkling  tarn. 

As  certainly  representing  Skiddaw,  Mr.  Haskett-Smith  tells- 
me  of  “  Skyt-howe,”  where  agistments  are  mentioned  in  1343, 
along  with  the  pannage  of  Derwent  Fells  and  the  fisheries  of 
Derwentwater  and  “  Bastenwater,  ”  all  held  by  Lucy.  He  finds 
also  Skythou  and  Skiddehawe  (near  Applethwaite)  in  the  Foun¬ 
tains  Charters,  which  contain  many  Cumberland  names.  On 
these  I  hope  he  will  give  us  a  paper  shortly. 

The  Holy-water  Stoup  of  St.  Lawrence’s  Church, 
Morland. 

The  Rev.  T.  Westgarth,  vicar  of  Stainmore,  reported,  in  June, 
1919,  the  find  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Frederic  Cecil  Westgarth  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  an  ancient  stoup.  It  was  at  the 
back  door  of  a  cottage  in  Morland  village,  where  it  had  evidently 
been  for  many  years.  The  stone  is  8  inches  high  by  7  inches 
wide  and  7  inches  thick  ;  the  vertical  arrises  are  double-beaded  ; 
two  sides  bear  respectively  L  and  M  in  relief  in  sunk  panels  ; 
on  the  third  is  what  appears  to  be  a  floriated  cross  ;  the  fourth 
is  blank. 

The  Glass  at  Cartmel  Fell  and  Windermere. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson  writes  from  Hull,  July  2nd,  1919  : — “  In 
1858  the  Camden  Society  published  in  two  volumes  the  notes  of 
journeyings  made  about  the  year  1754  by  Dr.  Richard  Pocock, 
who  notes  at  Cartmel  Fell — ‘  we  soon  came  to  a  chapel  of  that 
name,  where  there  are  remains  of  some  good  old  painted  glass.’ 
This  rather  upsets  the  theory  that  the  glass  was  first  placed  in 
the  windows  in  the  earb/  part  of  the  19th  century.  Canon  Fowler, 
to  whom  I  mentioned  Pocock’s  note  shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  his  description  of  the  glass  (in  the  Transactions,  n.s.,  xii.)„ 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  known  of  it  earlier.  Stockdale 
{Annals  of  Cartmel,  p.  518)  asserts  that  a  quantity  of  old  glass 
used  to  be  kept  in  a  box,  from  which  pieces  were  taken  as  required 
for  repairs.  I  do  not  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  old  man  who 
claimed  to  have  helped  in  putting  in  the  glass  (I  knew  him  well) 
but  I  suspect  it  must  have  been  some  more  than  usually  extensive 
repairs  at  which  he  assisted.  The  people  of  Cartmel  Fell  managed 
better  than  those  of  Windermere,  who  in  my  young  days  repaired 
the  gaps  in  their  window  with  putty,  paper  or  plaster. 

By  the  way,  I  may  say  that  I  had  some  little  share  in  puttin'. 
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forth  the  suggestion  that  certain  arms  in  Windermere  church 
were  ‘  Washington  quartering  Lawrence.’  I  must,  however, 
■disclaim  any  share  in  the  suggestion  that  Sir  William  Thornburgh 's 
'  wyff  ’  was  a  Washington.  The  one  remaining  piece  of  heraldic 
glass  in  Cartmel  Fell  church  appears  to  be  Roos.  A  branch  of 
this  family,  judging  from  an  incidental  remark  of  Father  West’s 
in  his  History  of  Furness  (Ed.  of  1822,  p.  322)  were  resident  in 
Witherslack.  ” 

Early  occurrence  of  Double  Christian  Names. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hinds  writes,,  March  22nd,  1920  : — “  Some  years  ago 
f  read  carefully  and  completely  through  the  London  Marriage 
Licences  for  the  purpose  of  noting  anything  of  local  (and  other) 
interest.  Before  that  I  thought,  as  most  people  do,  that  double 
Christian  names  were  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  I 
found  quite  a  number  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  only 
sixteenth-century  one  I  happened  upon  was  of  10th  January, 
1584-5,  for  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Whittfeilde,  Inner  Temple, 
gent,  with  Mildred-Fortune  Manninge,  spinster,  daughter  of 
Henry  Manninge,  esq.,  of  Greenwich.  Evidently  this  was  the 
name  of  an  English  family.” 

[Among  Germans  settled  in  England  double  Christian  names 
were  common  at  an  earlier  date  :  e.g.  Mary  Magdalyne  Waltz, 
bapt.  Crosthwaite  1570  ;  Mathewe  Israel)  Waltz,  bapt.  same  place 
1580  ;  etc. — Ed.] 


Height  Meeting-house. 

Those  who  visited  this  place  on  our  excursion  of  August,  1919, 
will  read  with  interest  the  following  extracts  copied  from  MSS. 
at  Cavendish  House  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Ragg,  a  descendant 
of  the  Francis  Fleming  therein  named. 

Cartmell  Meeting  house  1676  Lancash  :  from  Quaker  Records, 
Vol.  hi.,  Sufferings. — The  case  of  the  People  of  God  called 
Quakers  within  the  parish  of  Cartmell  in  the  County  of  Lancaster. 

Concerning  their  sufferings  for  non  payment  of  Tithes  for 
many  years  as  also  of  late  tyme  upon  the  Act  made  against 
plotting  &  seditious  Conventicles  of  the  which  the  said  people 
is  clear  in  the  sight  of  God  and  all  sober  men  who  know  them 
and  can  witness  for  them  that  they  are  no  such  men  as  that  Act 
was  made  against.  But  they  are  true  subjects  to  the  King  and 
have  alwaies  paid  him  his  rents  &  assessments  willingly. 

1  homas  Preston  elder  of  Holker  within  the  said  parish  of 
■Cartmell,  Farmer  of  the  tythes  under  ye  Bishop  of  Chester,  did 
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sue  several  of  them  in  the  King’s  Court  at  Westminster  &  cast 
■several  of  them  into  prison  at  Lancaster  and  also  sued  them  or 
some  of  chem  both  in  yp  County  Court  &  Weepentack  Court 
houlden  within  ye  said  County  and  thereby  made  greate  spoile 
of  their  goods  for  several  yeers.  After  that  by  the  advice  of 
some  moderate  person  sued  them  in  Cartmell  Court  where  the 
spoyle  was  little  less.  The  said  Preston  keeping  idle  &  unthrifty 
servants  &  bad  bailiffs  who  when  they  had  gotten  money  for  our 
goods  into  their  hands  some  of  them  ran  away  with  it  and  some 
dyed  less  worth  then  nothing.  This  usage  hath  those  harmless 
people  suffered  because  they  could  not  for  conscience  sake  pay 
tythe  to  the  farmer  nor  to  the  hireling  priest.  And  now  of 
latter  tyme  Thomas  Preston  younger  renuing  ye  lease  again  of 
the  Bp  of  Chester  hath  alwaies  since  he  came  in  sued  the  said 
people  in  a  Court  Baron  holden  within  ye  said  parish  of  Cartmell. 
And  for  some  good  reasons  in  or  about  ye  5th  month  77,  some 
of  them  did  demur  to  their  proceedings  in  ye  said  Court  as  not 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  tythe.  Upon  which  demur 
the  said  Thomas  Preston,  Farmer,  brake  forth  into  great  wrath 
.&  rage  as  he  hath  exprest  himself  at  several  times  &  places. 

As  upon  the  7th  day  of  ye  8th  month  being  the  first  day  of 
ye  week  to  ye  meeting  house  at  the  Height  in  Cartmell  Fell 
informers  were  sent  by  him  ye  said  Thomas  Preston,  namely 
George  Rigg,  his  tyth  gatherer,  a  man  of  no  repute  among  his 
neighbours,  and  one  Edward  Stone  his  fellow  Informer. 

These  came  into  ye  meeting  in  ye  said  House  there  to  take 
notice  of  ye  congregation  there  assembled  in  God’s  feare  to  wait 
upon  Him.  In  the  meantime  the  said  Thomas  Preston  the 
author  of  this  evil  work  being  on  horseback  nigh  the  meeting 
house  at  the  ending  of  ye  meeting,  Friends  coming  forth :  He 
said  to  ye  foremost  '  Where  are  ye rogues?  Where  is  yr  preacher? 
I’le  take  a  course  with  him.  And  where  is  Thomas  Atkinson  ?  ’ 
(being  an  antient  man  about  72  years  old,  a  man  of  good  con¬ 
versation  and  of  good  repute  in  all  his  time)  ‘  that  old  rogue  of 
all  rogues  ’  said  he.  Farther  he  said  this  was  his  business  with 
us  to  show  us  this  civility,  and  to  take  our  answer  that  if  we 
•would  submit  to  the  Court  at  Cartmell  and  let  him  recover  his 
tyth  there — well — if  not  he  would  persecute  us  so  that  he  wod 
xoote  us  out  roote  &  branch,  foundation  &  generation,  and  that 
he  wod  pull  ye  house  down  over  our  heads  and  trade  us  in  carts. 
These,  with  many  such  like  inhuman  words  he  spake  in  his  fury 
-±0  ye  whole  assembly  as  they  came  out  of  the  meeting  house. 

We  being  not  willing  to  give  him  an  answer  that  would  satisfy 
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his  wilfull  desire  being  bound  in  our  conscience  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men  knowing  Christ  Jesus  to  be  come  and  to  have 
ended  ye  priesthood  that  had  a  command  to  take  tythes  of  y1 
brethren  ye  Jews  :  And  that  we  would  not  deny  him  now  before 
men  because  we  have  received  Him  &  he  is  become  our  Shepherd 
and  Teacher.  And  therefore  for  conscience  sake  we  could  not 
pay  him  tythes.  And  likewise,  knowing  it  not  to  be  according 
to  ye  King’s  laws  to  try  cases  of  tyth  in  Cartmell  Court  nor  in 
any  other  Inferiour  Court,  we  could  not  submit  to  his  illegal 
proceedings.  And  so  he  comes  on  to  begin  his  actual  persecution. 
Going  to  his  brother  in  law  Miles  Dodding  a  justice  of  Peace 
with  his  two  Informers  George  Rigg  &  Edwd  Stones  by  whose 
evidence  ye  said  Justice  Dodding  issued  forth  a  warrant  bearing 
date  the  18th  day  of  ye  8th  month.  By  which  warrant  they 
say  they  duely  convicted  35  persons,  of  which  number  4  was  not 
at  ye  meeting  that  day  ;  two  of  them  being  in  another  county,, 
which  manifests  t\ie  said  Informers  to  be  false  witnesses. 

(19th  of  8th  month).  On  the  next  day  following  being  the 
19th  day  of  ye  said  8th  month  the  said  Thomas  Preston,  with 
Robert  Atkinson,  high  Constable  of  the  North  side  of  the  Sands 
came  into  ye  feild  where  Francis  Fleming  was  working  and 
demanded  £20  for  preaching  and  5s.  for  his  wife  although  she 
was  not  at  the  said  meeting.  And  upon  Francis  denying  to  pay 
the  20  pounds  &  5  shillings  the  said  Thomas  Preston  with  the 
High  Constable  and  William  Askew,  Constable  of  Houlker  and 
John  Borwick,  Constable  of  Broughton,  and  ye  Informer  Rigge  • 
took  his  two  kine  which  cost  £8  17s.  And  Thomas  Preston 
said  if  he  had  20  kine  he  would  not  have  left  him  one.  And 
further  said,  if  Francis  would  not  submit  to  let  him  recover 
tythes  in  Cartmell  Court  he  had  a  second  information  for  a  line 
against  him  of  ^40  for  preaching  and  15s.  for  his  wife  :  and  he 
wd  root  him  out,  he  would  roote  them  all  out  &  make  them  sell 
their  land  and  would  bring  in  others  that  would  pay  him  Tythes. 
And  the  said  Francis  Fleming’s  wife,  standing  by  and  hearing 
him  said  ‘  the  Lord  forgive  thee  Thomas  Preston  if  thou  may  be 
forgiven.”  [Other  fines  imposed  on  members  of  this  ‘meeting’ 
at  the  same  time  were — Thomas  Barrows  £3,  Thomas  Atkinson 
£2  iis.,  John  Barrow  12s.,  G.  Barrow  of  Newton  12s.,  Robert 
Dixon  8s.,  John  Garnet  of  Moorhouse  13s.  4d.  ‘‘and  he  not  at 
the  meeting.”] 

Upon  the  22d  day  of  the  8th  month  these  goods  aforesaid 
came  to  be  sold  in  the  market  of  Cartmell  Towne.  And  when 
the  Cryer  was  selling  them  the  said  Thomas  Preston  asked  if- 
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they  had  souled  the  goods,  saying,  ‘  if  not  they  should  be  sold 
if  it  were  but  for  twopence  a  beast,’  saying  further  he  would 
roote  ye  Quakers  out  of  Cartmell  and  if  none  would  buy  the 
afforesaid  goods  he  would  make  ye  officers  buy  them.  And 
Francis  Fleming  standing  by  said  to  the  people  in  ye  market 
‘  Yee  are  many  living  witnesses  here  that  hears  these  things.’ 
Then  ye  said  Thomas  Preston  called  Francis  Fleming  a  rogue 
and  a  knave,  then  Francis  Fleming  replyed  ‘  Thou  accuses  me 
falsely  for  I  am  neither  rogue  nor  knave.  ’ 

The  words  aforementioned  were  spoken  by  Thomas  Preston 
in  rage  &  fury  at  the  meeting  house  and  market  place  in  the  hearing 
of  us  and  many  others — James  Taylor,  Francis  Fleming,  John 
Barrow,  Margaret  Dawson,  Richard  Britton,  George  Barrow, 
Christopher  Fell,  Thomas  Barrow. 

Furthermore  the  said  Thomas  Preston  drave  on  his  design, 
and  sent  more  informers,  namely  Edward  Stones  &  George  Waller,, 
churchwardens,  to  the  meeting  house. 

28th  of  8th  month.  Thomas  Preston  sent  Thomas  Briggs,. 
George  Dixon  of  Lindale,  George  Waller  of  Allithwait,  James 
Walker  in  Walton,  all  churchwardens.  And  with  them  came 
into  the  meeting  George  Stainton  priest  of  Cartmell  fell  Chappie  ; 
and  they  took  notice  of  friends  &  took  names  both  of  men  & 
women.  John  Armstrong  priest  of  Cartmell  said  at  Houlker 
hall  before  the  informers  &  several  other  persons  that  it  was  a 
good  deed  to  swear  &  informe  against  ye  Quakers  to  make  them 
become  new  men,  and  said  y*  ye  Quakers  had  purely  or  merely 
provoked  Mr.  Preston  because  they  would  not  pay  him  tyth 
nor  suffer  him  to  recover  them  in  Cartmell  Court.  Francis 
Fleming  told  this  Priest  that  he  was  a  prisoner  ones  already  for 
his  testimony  against  tyth.  The  priest  answered  they  were 
knaves  &  fooles  that  let  him  have  such  liberty  confessing  also 
that  he  said  to  Thomas  Preston  that  if  he  should  set  the  informers 
against  the  Quakers  he  might  get  his  tyth  out  of  the  informers. 

(16th  of  gth  month).  Upon  the  16th  day  of  the  9th  month  we 
were  summoned  to  a  Court  Baron  at  Cartmell  where  Curwen 
Rawlinson  a  Justice  of  Peace  was  steward  &  used  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  draw  us  to  tryall  in  that  Court ;  notwithstanding 
all  his  arguments  we  demurred  to  the  Courts  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Tythes  whereupon  Thomas  Preston  grew  rageous  saying 
‘  In  the  court  house  is  the  Jury  called  ?  if  not  call  the  Jury,  for 
I  hear  they  will  demur  again,  which  if  they  doe  I  will  prosecute 
them  as  long  as  they  have  a  groat  ’  :  Saying  farther  ‘  I  vow  & 
protest  I  will  spend  my  whole  estate  but  I  will  root  you  out  of 
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your  whole  estates,  and  bring  in  others  that  will  pay  me  tythes  ’ 
and  he  instanced  two  examples  one  Rigby  in  Lancashire  and 
another  in  Cheshire  that  had  as  he  said  rooted  them  all  out  that 
were  in  those  parts,  and  he  would  do  the  same  to  us.  It  was 
said  to  him  ‘  those  he  spoke  off  were  bad  examples  to  follow.’ 
He  said  it  was  noe  matter  to  him,  he  would  prosecute  us  by  the 
Act — having  it  in  his  hands — till  he  had  not  left  us  a  groat,  if 
it  was  not  repealed,  unless  we  would  submit  to  ye  court,  and  let 
him  have  his  tythes,  which  we  could  not  doe,  being  Christians, 
for  we  confess  Christ  to  be  come,  the  end  of  Tythes,  and  secondly 
knowing  that  this  Court  hath  no  right  to  try  the  case  of  Tyth. 

By  all  which  it  appears  that  this  persecution  by  Thomas  Preston 
is  for  want  of  Tythe,  an  anti-Christian  claim  and  Francis  Fleming 
said  '  Thou  hast  taken  my  two  kine  being  all  that  I  had,  for  the 
which  God  will  reckon  with  thee.’  Upon  which  Thomas  Preston 
answered  ‘  if  thou  had  two  and  forty  I  would  leave  thee  none.’ 

25th  of  8th  month,  1677.  Francis  Fleming  passing  on  the  way 
met  with  George  Rigg  the  informer  aforesaid  and  upon  some 
serious  discourse  the  said  George  Rigg  said  he  was  sore  troubled 
at  what  he  had  done  against  us  and  could  have  noe  rest  and 
that  he  did  repent  and  desired  to  be  forgiven  and  that  he  would 
never  meddle  again  in  that  case  and  that  he  would  do  what  we 
thought  fit  if  it  was  to  goe  to  the  King  with  us  at  his  owne  cost  ; 
and  great  fault  he  laid  upon  Thomas  Preston,  his  master  and 
that  he  had  trepanned  &  led  him  into  the  snare  and  that  he 
would  go  to  Edward  Stones  his  fellow  &  acquaint  him  that  they 
might  do  what  they  could  to  stop  the  evil  designe  on  foote. 
The  next  day  Francis  Fleming  occasionally  passing  by  George 
Rigg’s  house  went  in  whose  wife  understanding  something  of 
the  matter  grew  high  in  words  against  her  husband,  saying 
among  other  things  ‘  Let  the  law  parsoue  him  ’ — meaning  because 
of  his  false  swearing.  At  George  Rigg’s  request  a  meeting  in 
order  to  these  things  was  appointed  at  Thomas  Atkinson’s  house 
where  was  present  Thomas  Atkinson,  Francis  Fleming,  Richard 
Britton,  George  Barrow,  John  Barrow,  where  the  said  Rigg 
discovered  more  of  subtlety  than  formerly — nevertheless  he 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  transgressor  and  desired  to  be  forgiven, 
saying  farther  that  what  was  due  to  him  as  an  informer  he  would 
receive  none  unless  we  would  receive  it  at  his  hands  againe  for 
he  would  give  it  us  with  amends. 

1683.  Cartmell  meeting,  28th  of  7th  month.  By  warrant 
from  Thomas  Preston  and  William  Knipe  against  Friends  of 
Cartmell  meeting  according  to  the  Act  : — Ric.  Simson  of  Alii- 
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thwait  fined  ios.  6d.  ;  Thomas  Holme  of  Flookborough,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Richard  Bulton  of  Newton,  8s.  ;  Edwd  Britton  of  the  Height, 
a  bible  &  4s.  ;  James  Taylor  of  Newton,  gs.  ;  George  Burrow  of 
Newton,  6s.  ;  Thomas  Barrow  of  Ayside,  6s.  ;  William  Barrow  of 
Ayside,  7s.  ;  Francis  Fleming  3  pewter  dishes  and  a  kettle  worth 
6s.  8d.  ;  Edward  Myles  (?)  of  Loderburn  in  Cartmell  Fell,  4s.  6d. 
John  Gornell  (?)  of  Spooner  Close,  4s. 

In  1684,  10th  of  nth  month  Francis  Fleming  was  committed 
by  Thomas  Preston,  Curwen  Rawlinson  and  William  Knipe 
Justices  in  Cartmell  for  not  paying  3s.  for  absenting  [himself] 
from  their  worship  and  remains  [apparently  at  the  end  of  the 
year]  in  prison. 

1685.  The  account  of  prisoners  returned  last  yearly  meeting 
and  since  released.  “Roger  Haydock,  Francis  Fleming,  Henry 
Stones  were  never  called  since,  since  as  prisoners  but  are  at 
liberty.  Roger  was  prisoner  about  2  years  &  9  months  on  account 
of  the  meeting.’’ 

Gift  of  Coins  to  the  British  Museum. 

We  note  with  interest  that  our  member  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society,  has  recently  given  to 
the  department  of  coins  and  medals  at  the  British  Museum  a 
very  large  series  of  the  silver,  tin  and  bronze  issues  of  the  English 
coinage  from  the  Commonwealth  down  to  the  present  day.  On 
this  gift  the  Times  says  : — “  The  product  of  17  years  of  judicious 
selection  of  the  finest  available  specimens  of  nearly  1,500  different 
issues,  including  a  number  of  unique  pieces,  this  acquisition  will 
make  the  national  collection  of  English  coins  practically  complete.  ’ 

Brough  Castle. 

We  regret  to  note  in  the  newspaper  of  May  29th,  1920,  that 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  main  tower  of  Brough  Castle  crashed  to 
the  ground  early  on  the  previous  morning,  causing  a  breach  in 
the  wall  from  15  to  18  feet  wide. 

Fawn  Cross 

Ihe  head  of  this  medieval  boundary-cross,  of  which  the  original 
site  was  on  the  Jacktrees  road,  Cleator,  opposite  the  mining 
offices  and  a  little  nearer  Cleator  Moor,  has  been  given  by 
Sir  John  S.  Ainsworth,  bart.,  to  Cleator  Parish  Church,  where  it 
was  placed  on  May  30th,  1920,  by  the  Rev.  Caesar  Caine,  vicar, 
..in  the  wfindow-recess  of  the  porch. 
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“  Some  Old  Wells,  Trees  and  Travel-tracks  of  Wordsworth’s 
Parish,”  by  George  Middleton  (Ambleside,  The  St.  Oswald’s 
Press,  1918  ;  pp.  51)'.  A  little  book  in  popular  style  on  some 
features  already  of  historic  interest — the  Holy  well  at  Grasmere, 
the  Nab  well  and  oak  at  Rydal,  old  trees  at  Ambleside  and 
footpaths  in  the  neighbourhood. 

”  An  outline  history  of  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale  Grammar  School,” 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Chippendall  (Kirkbv  Lonsdale,  H.  Morphet,  1918  ; 
PP-  39)-  The  school  was  founded  in  1582  and  therefore  does- 
not  appear  in  Leach’s  "  Schools  of  Medkeval  England  ”  ;  but  it 
deserves  its  historian.  No  doubt  further  details  could  be  collected; 
the  vicar  kindly  contributes  additional  names  of  schoolmasters- 
from  the  Registers  : — Peter  Magson,  married  Aug.,  1617  [and 
probably  the  son,  baptized  at  Hawkshead  Aug.  4,  1594,  of  Peter 
Magson,  M.A.,  schoolmaster  there  until  his  death  in  1616  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Francis],  William  Richardson, 
M.A.,  buried  March,  1625-6.  Richard  Jackson.  M.A.,  married 
Dorothy  Otway,  Nov.  27,  1627  ;  their  children  were  baptized — 
William,  Sept.  4,  1628;  Thomas,  Sept.  3,  1629;  John,  Dec.  26, 
1630.  John  Bowerdall,  buried  April,  1634.  Henry  Carr, 
married  Nov.,  1634,  and  buried  Dec.,  1637. 

“  History  of  Windermere  Parish  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  Euston 
J.  Nurse,  M.A. :  rector  of  Windermere  :  second  edition  (Winder- 
mere,  A.  W.  Johnson  &  Sons,  1919  ;  pp.  119,  18  illustrations, 
~2S.  6d.).  Beside  the  author’s  description  of  his  church  we  have 
in  this  booklet  sections  on  the  church  plate  by  Canon  Rawnsley, 
on  the  early  clergy  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Brydson  (see  Art.  xi.  of  this- 
volume),  on  the  later  clergy  by  the  late  George  Browne  of 
Troutbeck  (see  these  Transactions,  n.s.,  ix.)  and  on  ”  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Arms  ”  in  the  east  window  by  Canon  Solloway  of  Selby 
Abbey.  Chancellor  Ferguson  (these  Transactions  o.s.,  iv.,  p.  63) 
suggested,  with  hesitation,  that  the  shield  might  be  attributed 
to  Lowick  and  Lawrence  ;  Mr.  FI.  F.  Wilson  corrected  the  reading 
to  Washington  and  Lawrence,  a  position  argued  at  length  by 
Canon  Solloway,  and  later  (in  the  Westmorland  Gazette  of  Sept.  6, 
1919)  by  Mr.  J.  Pape.  The  somewhat  puzzling  statement  at 
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the  foot  of  p.  3  can  be  corrected  by  turning  to  p.  80  ;  but  we  are 
unable  to  find  the  evidence  for  a  wooden  church  dating  back  to 
1000  years  ago,  or  for  the  existence  of  "  Registers  prior  to  the 
15th  century.”  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox  in  County 
Churches  ;  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  p.  176,  seems  to  give 
too  little  weight  to  the  real  argument  for  the  destruction  by  fire 
and  the  reconsecration  in  or  about  1483. 

“The  Date  of  the  Bewcastle  Cross,”  by  Wm.  Peters  Reeves, 
Kenyon  College  ( Modern  Language  Notes,  Baltimore,  U.S.A.  ; 
vol.  xxxv,  no.  3,  pp.  155-160;  March,  1920).  The  chief  feature 
in  this  article  is  a  new  reading  of  lines  6  and  7  of  the  main  in¬ 
scription,  thus  : — (5)  .  .  .iEFT  iELCFRI  (6)  THU  EL(.  .F  ?) 
GTJIN  (king)  (7)  EAC  OISIEU  (king)  :  taking  the  rune-stave 
usually  read  “  ing  ”  at  the  ends  of  the  two  lines  for  “  king,”  and 
identifying  ELFGUIN  with  the  Ailguin  of  Nennius,  i.e.  iElfwine, 
brother  of  Alchfrith  and  Ecgfrith,  and  OISIEU  with  Oswiu, 
their  father.  If  this  is  accepted  it  makes  the  cross  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Alchfrith,  Ailfwine  and  Oswiu,  and  “  as  Ecgfrith’s 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  memorial  inscription  the  cross  may 
be  reasonably  conceived  to  have  been  erected  in  his  lifetime, 
somewhere  between  679,  the  death  of  Ailguin,  and  685,  the  year 
of  his  own  death  in  battle  against  the  Piets.”  The  difficulties 
in  accepting  this  date,  as  pointed  out  in  these  Transactions  n.s.,  xv., 
129,  are  not  discussed. 

“  Erminois  :  a  Book  of  Family  Records,”  compiled  by  Rev. 
C.  Moor,  D.D.  (Kendal,  Titus  Wilson  &  Son,  1918  ;  50  copies 
privately  printed  ;  quarto,  pp.  xii.,  144,  with  many  illustrations). 
The  Moors  or  Moores  of  Irton  were  among  the  old  ’statesman 
families  described  by  Dr.  Moor  in  his  paper  in  these  Transactions 
N.s.,  x.  In  this  volume  he  amplifies  the  short  account,  tracing 
the  descent  of  his  household  from  the  Cumbrian  stock,  and 
adding  notices  of  other  families  in  Cumberland  and  elsewhere 
connected  with  the  Moors.  As  a  collection  of  pedigrees  and 
biographies  by  an  expert  in  such  research  it  is  a  book  of  value 
beyond  its  immediate  purpose,  and  many  members  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  it  can  be  consulted  at  the  Jackson  Library,  to 
which  Dr.  Moor  has  presented  a  copy. 

“  The  Registers  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  1361- 
1442,”  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  from  the  abstract 
made  by  Matthew  Hutton  (B.M.  ;  MS. Hark  6978)  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  [Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  xxv.,  pp.  129- 
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268,  forming  part  98).  There  is  no  need  to  say  how  valuable 
to  students  of  our  district  this  transcript  of  all  that  remains  of 
the  Register,  with  abundant  and  scholarly  notes,  will  be  found. 
Some  use  has  already  been  made  of  it  above,  in  Art.  xi.,  and  the 
preferments  to  many  churches  in  the  present  diocese  of  Carlisle 
are  similarly  registered  and  annotated. 

“  The  Constitutional  Growth  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,”  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Wilson  (Scot.  Hist.  Rev.,  April,  1920).  A  learned 
sketch  of  the  early  history,  describing  the  canons  before  1133, 
the  Augustinian  canons  and  bishopric  of  that  date,  the  priory 
and  archdeaconry  of  the  later  12th  century,  and  following 
struggles  and  readjustments  from  which  the  modern  organisation 
has  grown  by  continuous  development. 
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In  jUmortam. 


When  Professor  Haverfield  accepted  office  as  our  President  he 
conferred  upon  us  no  small  honour.  His  own  reputation  was 
established  long  before  ;  he  was  known  everywhere  as  the  chief 
authority  on  the  most  important  department  of  antiquarian 
study,  and  held  a  position  to  which  our  presidency  added  nothing. 
Indeed,  there  was  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  those  who  invited 
him  as  to  his  acceptance  of  a  title  which  would  throw  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  our  claim  to  be  called  a  learned 
Society.  But  his  reply,  in  characteristic  terms,  was  “  Well,  you 
don’t  print  as  much  twaddle  as  some  people  !  ”  And  there  were 
old  links  between  him  and  us.  Early  in  his  career  he  had  been 
attracted  to  Roman  Cumberland  ;  he  had  made  a  close  friendship 
with  Chancellor  Ferguson,  and  he  had  not  only  given  us  great 
assistance  but  had  gained  something  himself  from  the  study. 
Such  a  sketch  as  we  can  give  here  of  his  life  must  deal  almost 
entirely  with  his  relations  to  our  Society  and  district ;  a  fuller 
biography  will  no  doubt  appear  in  due  course. 

Francis  John  Haverfield  joined  us  in  1890,  at  the  age  of 
30,  being  then  comparatively  unknown  though  already  equipped 
for  his  life’s  work.  Born  in  i860  at  Shipton-on-Stour,  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Haverfield  and  nephew  of  Bishop  Mackarness 
of  Oxford,  he  made  no  distinct  mark  at  Winchester  and  New 
College  except  as  one  who  took  a  line  of  his  own  in  his  studies, 
and  he  left  Oxford  without  a  fellowship  to  be  schoolmaster  at 
Lancing.  Shortly  before  joining  us  he  had  become  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  the 
Roman  Wall  was  one  of  his  chief  interests.  He  contributed  to 
these  pages  in  that  year  a  discussion  of  the  Brough  forgery  ; 
in  1891  he  was  elected  F.S.A.  and  next  year  he  wrote  another 
paper  for  us,  and  described  in  The  Athenaeum  our  diggings  at 
Hardknot.  He  had  just  been  recalled  to  Oxford  as  tutor  at 
Christ  Church,  where  in  1893  he  was  elected  Student.  By  this 
time  his  reputation  was  such  that  Mommsen  had  given  him  the 
British  part  of  the  great  Corpus  Inscriptionum  to  edit  ;  but  the 
Cumberland  Excavation  Committee  claimed  him  also,  and  for 
ten  years  onward  he  took  a  leading  part  in  our  work  and  wrote 
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*  the  annual  Reports  in  these  Transactions  as  well  as  a  number  of 
minor  papers  and  his  Catalogue  of  the  Roman  Stones  at  Tullie 
House  (1899),  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  later.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  offer  the  cost  of  reprinting  this  valuable  work 
with  considerable  additions  :  an  offer  which  has  unfortunately- 
lapsed  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

In  that  year,  1899,  we  elected  him  a  vice-president.  In  1903 
the  ten  years’  work  of  the  Excavation  Committee  came  to  an  end, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  occupied  in  other  directions.  In  1907 
he  succeeded  Professor  Pelham  as  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  at  Oxford,  where  his  lectures  were  at  once  most  learned 
and  most  popular.  In  1908  he  wrote  for  the  Cymmrodorion  his 
“  Military  Aspects  of  Roman  Wales.”  He  became  member  and 
officer  of  many  learned  societies — Hon.  F.S.A.Scot.,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.  of  Leeds,  President  of  the  Society  for  Roman  Studies, 
vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  etc. 

But  in  1910  he  resumed  active  connexion  with  us,  addressed  us 
at  Corstopitum,  and  recommenced  contributions  with  the  im¬ 
portant  paper  on  “  Cotton  Iulius  F.  VI.”  and  other  articles, 
including  additions  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson’s  report  on  High  House 
milecastle,  which  he  also  described  in  the  Jahrbuch  of  the  German 
Imperial  Institute,  for  he  kept  in  touch,  before  the  war,  with 
all  foreign  movements  for  Roman  research.  In  1912  he  addressed 
our  Society  at  Plumpton  Wall  {V  ore  da)  and  in  1913,  when  the 
exploration  of  Ambleside  Fort  was  begun,  he  shared  the  work 
and  opened  our  great  meeting  at  the  site  with  a  short  general 
address,  handsomely  leaving  the  description  to  his  young 
associate,  Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood.  Each  year  following  he  spent 
time  at  Ambleside,  and  in  the  district,  giving  much  help  to  our 
work,  as  in  his  supervision  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Netherhall  Collection. 

In  September,  1915,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  T.  Hesketh 
Hodgson,  he  was  elected  President  of  our  Society,  and  showed 
himself  more  eager  than  ever  to  forward  our  interests  in  many 
details — attention  to  Council  business,  assistance  to  the  editor, 
gifts  for  which  he  desired  no  acknowledgment — and  by  repre¬ 
senting  us  outside  our  district.  But  about  Christmas  of  19x6 
his  health  broke  down  with  a  sudden  attack  or  “  stroke.”  He 
recovered  sufficiently  to  show  active  interest  in  the  preparation 
of  Messrs.  May  and  Hope’s  Catalogue  of  Pottery  at  Carlisle  and  to 
speak  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  and  ourselves  at 
Newcastle,  Chesters  and  Carlisle.  His  papers  on  The  First  Days 
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*of  Carlisle  and  Fibulae  (19x7),  The  Roman  Name  of  Bivdoswald 
and  The  Provisioning  of  Roman  Forts  (1918),  and  Old  Carlisle 
(1919)  were  received  in  his  absence,  though  in  August  last  he  was 
revising  inscriptions  in  Cumberland  and  intended  joining  our 
excursion,  but  was  obliged  to  go  home  through  ill  health.  He 
did  not  know,  up  to  the  last,  that  he  was  suffering  from  angina 
pectoris,  from  which  he  died  at  Winshields,  Headington  Hill, 
Oxford,  on  October  1st,  1919. 

He  married  in  1907  Miss  Winifred  Breakwell,  who  survives 
him  ;  but  he  leaves  no  children,  unless  we  may  reckon  as  his 
spiritual  children  the  group  of  younger  scholars  who  have  been 
formed  under  his  teaching  and  will  surely  carry  on  the  work  he 
began  so  brilliantly. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hudson  of  Crosby  House,  Carlisle,  had  been 
a  member  since  1888.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Carlisle, 
vicar  of  Troutbeck,  and  then  vicar  of  Crosby  from  1879  to  1895. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  to  an  honorary  canonry,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age  on  November  14th,  1919. 

On  our  excursion  of  September  8th,  1904,  we  were  shown  the 
“  pit-dwellings  ”  at  Castle  Carrock  and  entertained  at  Gelt  Hall 
by  His  Honour  Judge  Steavenson,  who  also  contributed  to  these 
Transactions  a  paper  on  Hallsteads  (n.s.,  viii.).  Mr.  David 
Fenwick  Steavenson  was  born  in  Northumberland  and  educated 
at  King  William’s  College,  I.  of  Man,  and  Trinity  Hall.  He  rowed 
in  the  Cambridge  eight  against  Oxford  in  1864,  1865  and  1866. 
After  being  called  to  the  Bar  he  practised  on  the  North-Eastern 
Circuit  and  was  appointed  County  Court  Judge  for  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  in  1891,  and  J.P.  for  Cumberland  in  1893. 
In  1896  he  joined  our  Society  and  was  elected  a  vice-president 
in  1899.  In  19x2,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  retired,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  .South,  dying  at  the  age  of  75  at  Carbis 
Bay,  Cornwall. 

To  the  Rev.  John  D.  Henderson,  M.A.,  these  Transactions 
owe  the  illustrations  to  the  late  Canon  Bower’s  papers  on  Grave- 
slabs  in  n.s.,  vii.,  ix.  and  xii.,  though  he  did  not  become  a  member 
until  1918.  The  second  son  of  the  late  dean  of  Carlisle,  he  was 
educated  at  Leeds  Grammar  School  and  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  a  scholar  :  B.A.  in  1881,  ordained  in  1882,  and 
M.A.  in  1893.  He  was  a  keen  antiquary  and  skilled  in  drawing, 
■carpentry,  wood-carving  and  bookbinding.  During  his  vicariate 
■of  Porchester  he  wrote  and  illustrated  a  guide  to  Porchester 
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Castle,  and  the  sketches  in  the  Guide  to  Carlisle  Cathedral  are' 
from  his  hand.  Never  very  robust,  he  was  eventually  obliged 
to  retire,  but  threw  himself  into  such  work  as  that  of  the  Carlisle 
Citizen  League  and  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  was  beloved  by 
all.  He  died  at  Headsnook  aged  63  years. 

The  death  of  Archdeacon  and  Chancellor  Prescott  on  February 
17th,  1920,  at  the  Abbey,  Carlisle,  removed  a  very  important 
figure  from  Cumberland  and  from  our  Society.  He  was  elected 
a  member  as  long  ago  as  1875  and  a  vice-president  in  1897  •  in 
1 91 1,  still  interested  in  our  work,  he  joined  the  newly  formed 
Committee  for  Parish  Registers.  Though  he  was  not  often  seen 
of  late  years  at  general  meetings  he  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
Council,  where  his  word  was  of  great  weight.  So  also  was  his 
influence  felt  among  students  of  medieval  history  ;  and  if  his- 
papers  in  our  Transactions  are  few,  they  are  important  and  his. 
helping  hand  is  often  seen  in  our  pages.  Of  his  Wetherhal  he  said 
in  the  preface,  “  This  book  cannot  be  expected  to  have  many 
readers,”  and  there  were,  in  fact,  only  105  copies  subscribed 
but  no  book  has  been  so  diligently  read  by  students  or  so  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  as  authoritative. 

Wetherhal  was  published  in  1897.  Dr.  Prescott  had  already 
printed  his  Visitations  in  the  Ancient  Diocese  of  Carlisle  (1880) 
and  his  translation  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Carlisle  (second  edition,  1903).  His  later  contributions  to  these 
Transactions  were  Notes  on  a  MS.  Register  of  Wetherhal  (1897),. 
The  Officers  of  the  Diocese  (1910),  Notes  on  the  Rectors  of  Aikton 
(1914)  and  The  Grammar  School  of  Carlisle  (1915). 

John  Eustace  Prescott  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  1832,  the 
son  of  a  Gibraltar  merchant  and  a  Yorkshire  lady.  From 
Peterborough  Grammar  School  he  went  with  a  scholarship  to 
Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  twelfth  wrangler  in 
1855.  He  was  then  elected  fellow  and  lecturer  in  divinity  at 
his  college  and  after  holding  curacies  at  Whissendine  and  Hawk- 
hurst  he  was  appointed  in  1868  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Edward’s, 
Cambridge,  previously  held  by  Harvey  Goodwin,  who  on  becoming 
bishop  of  Carlisle  invited  him  to  be  his  examining  chaplain  and 
appointed  him  canon  in  1870.  In  1873  he  took  his  D.D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1883  succeeded  Archdeacon  Boutflower  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Carlisle.  In  1900  he  became  Chancellor  on  the 
death  of  our  president  R.  S.  Ferguson.  He  was  a  preacher  of 
great  influence  ;  his  lectures  on  Hymns  and  Hymn-writers- 
attracted  admiration  ;  his  vigorous  personality,  supported  by 
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close  knowledge  of  facts,  commanded  respect  in  the  many 
departments  of  activity — educational,  philanthropic  and  admin¬ 
istrative — which  engaged  him  in  the  life  of  the  city  and  diocese  . 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was  also  an  enthusiastic  angler 
on  the  Eden  and  in  Scottish  waters,  and  a  genial  host  in  his  house 
at  the  Abbey.  He  married  in  1858  Miss  Rosalie  Alcock  of 
Skipton,  whose  death  in  September,  1919,  was  a  very  severe 
blow  to  him  ;  and  he  is  survived  by  four  sons,  nine  grandchildren 
and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Highmoor,  of  the  Chantry,  Ravenstonedale,  a  member 
since  1909,  died  on  February  17th,  1920,  aged  71  years. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  William  Diggle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  whose  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  73  years,  at  Rose 
Castle,  on  March  24th,  1920,  was  elected  a  member  of  our  Society 
in  September,  1905,  becoming  by  the  rule  then  in  force  one  of 
our  Patrons.  In  September,  1910,  he  with  Mrs.  Diggle  kindly 
entertained  members  at  Rose  Castle  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 
A  Lancashire  man,  he  won  in  1 866  a  mathematical  postmastership 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  from  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
and  in  1870  he  took  a  first  class  in  Law  and  Modern  History. 
After  curacies  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool  he  became  in  1875 
vicar  of  St.  James’s,  Mossley  Hill,  Liverpool,  where  he  showed 
exceptional  gifts  and  capacity  as  a  preacher  and  organiser. 
In  1892  Bishop  Bardsley  appointed  him  Canon  oi  Cai  lisle  and 
Archdeacon  of  Westmorland  ;  but  he  left  the  diocese  in  1901  on 
accepting  the  living  of  Birmingham  parish  church.  In  1903 
Bishop  Gore  nominated  him  Archdeacon  of  Birmingham,  and  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Bardsley  in  1905  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Carlisle.  As  an  author  he  is  known  best  by  his  volume  on 
Bishop  Fraser’s  Lancashire  life  ;  but  it  was  his  energy  and 
effectiveness,  his  outspoken  freshness  of  thought  and  his  sympathy 
with  all  classes  that  won  him  the  title  of  “  The  People’s  Bishop,” 
and  will  make  his  grave  in  Crosthwaite  churchyard  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  many. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  B.  McGilchrist,  F.S.A.Scot.,  who  died  at 
Liscard,  Cheshire,  on  April  5th,  1920,  aged  66,  had  joined  our 
Society  in  1913,  being  attracted  by  the  exploration  of  Ambleside 
fort.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  Roman  remains,  which  he 
had  visited  in  many  parts  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  done 
antiquarian  work  in  tracing  roads  on  the  Border,  and  his  summer 
home  in  Eskdale  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
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Roman  road  to  Ravenglass,  on  which  he  wrote  in  these  Trans¬ 
actions  n.s.,  xix.  He  wrote  also  Bivhhill,  a  volume  dealing  with 
the  Border  country,  published  anonymously  as  "  A  Reminiscence 
by  a  Liverpool  Merchant  ”  (Selkirk,  1905),  and  was  well  known 
as  a  philanthropic  and  religious  worker,  as  a  magistrate  and 
latterly  as  secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
With  him  we  lose  one  who  would  certainly  have  become  an 
efficient  collaborator  in  our  Society’s  researches. 

The  Rev.  Hardwick  Drummond  Rawnsley,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Carlisle  and  Hon.  Chaplain  to  H.M.  the  King,  died  at  Allan 
Bank,  Grasmere,  on  May  28th,  1920,  in  his  69th  year.  A  relative 
of  Tennyson  the  poet,  he  became  widely  known  by  his  poems 
and  by  his  poetical  prose  writings  and  addresses  on  the  Lake 
Country,  its  beauties,  associations  and  residents,  from  Words¬ 
worth  and  Ruskin  to  the  shepherds  and  cottagers  of  the  dales. 
After  taking  his  degree  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  became 
vicar  of  Wray  (1878)  and  married  Miss  Edith  Fletcher  of  Croft, 
near  Ambleside.  Together  they  began,  under  Ruskin’s  influence, 
the  teaching  of  home-industries  and  were  among  the  first  to 
promote  the  Crafts  movements,  which  afterwards  grew  to  con¬ 
siderable  proportions.  In  1883  he  became  vicar  of  Crosthwaite, 
and  took  a  great  share  in  many  forms  of  philanthropic  and 
public  work,  both  in  the  diocese  and  in  a  wider  sphere  :  of  these 
energetic  and  beneficent  activities  this  is  hardly  the  place  to 
write.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rawnsley,  on  the  last  day  of 
1916,  he  resigned  his  incumbency,  and  in  a  while  settled  at 
Allan  Bank,  Grasmere,  a  house  which  he  adorned  with  memorials 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  his  predecessors  in  the  tenancy. 
In  1918  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Simpson,  the  author  of  the 
famous  Grasmere  plays. 

Elected  to  our  Society  in  1883  he  made  many  communications 
and  addressed  us  frequently  :  as  on  “  William  Pearson  ”  (1901, 
printed  in  the  Northern  Counties  Magazine  in  the  following 
September);  on  the  Porti'n  scale  finds  (1902)  ;  on  finds  at  Bristowe 
Hill  (1904)  ;  on  stones  from  Dunnerbeck  (1907)  ;  on  Chrism- 
Crosses  and  Crosthwaite  Church,  and  on  the  Courthouse  in 
King’s  Arms  lane,  Carlisle  (1913)  ;  on  a  Bronze  Spear  from  Cald- 
beck  (1914)  and  recently  on  a  refound  Roman  altar  (Art.  xiv.  in 
this  volume),  and  he  was  always  helpful  in  practical  matters. 
When  the  Ambleside  Fort  was  under  consideration  he  gave 
great  assistance  in  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  : 
and  as  inceptor  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  National  Trust  he  acquired 
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the  Keswick  Stone  Circle  and  other  items  of  the  greatest  anti¬ 
quarian  interest.  In  acknowledgement  of  these  services  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  our  Council  in  1919,  and  his  loss  will  be  very 
distinctly  felt  by  the  Society  as  well  as  by  the  wider  public  in 
whose  service  he  was  untiring.  He  is  buried  in  Crosthwaite 
churchyard. 
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51  Grove  Street,  Liverpool). 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Society  (S.  Evans,  Abbot’s  Barton,  Canterbury). 

The  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society 
(M.  H.  McKerrow,  Solicitor,  Dumfries). 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  (Chetham  College,  Man¬ 
chester ;  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  J.  Phelps,  46  The  Park,  Eccles). 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  (The  Librarian, 
Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  Shrewsbury). 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (C.  Hunter  Blair,  The 
Library,  Blackgate,  Librarian). 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  (H.  St.  George 
Gray,  Taunton  Castle). 

The  Thoresby  Society  of  Leeds  (The  Hon.  Librarians,  10  Park  Street,  Leeds). 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  (W.  T.  Lancaster,  F.S.  A.,  10  Park  Street,. 
Leeds,  Librarian). 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  (Frank  James  Allen,  M.D.,  8  Halifax 
Road,  Cambridge). 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Uppland,  Sweden. 

The  Hawick  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  (Roland  Austin,  Public 
Library,  Gloucester). 

The  Carmarthenshire  Antiquarian  Society  and  Field  Club  (George  Eyre  Evans, 
Ty  Tringad,  Aberystwyth). 

The  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  (John  Arthur,  208  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow). 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  1918-19. 
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Adam  f.  Swane,  36,  50. 

- dean  and  rector  of  Asby,  67,  71. 

- - parson  of  Kirk  Croglin,  30. 

Adcock  (of  Bardsea),  156,  157. 
TEthelstan  in  Cumberland,  61-64. 
Agricola,  127,  129. 

Aikton,  Glaisters  at,  217. 

Aincurt,  see  Daincurt. 

Ainstable.  Ainstapilith,  family  44, 
47-51  ;  the  manor  of,  by  T.  H.  B. 
Graham,  47-52  ;  vicars,  51. 
Ainsworth,  Sir  J.  S.,  251. 

Ala,  129,  141,  147-149. 

Albus,  see  Wyte. 

Albyfield,  25. 

Aldefeld,  Tho.  de,  20. 

Alderruckcroft,  48. 

Aldingham,  170 

Alexander  II  and  III  and  the  six 
manors,  20-22. 

Allonby,  Glaisters  at,  216. 

Alone  -=Watercrook,  13,  14. 

Altars  to  Latis,  151-153. 

Ambleside  fort,  Borrans  Ring,  127, 
128,  135,  140,  141,  241,  242  ;  the 
Roman  Galava,  Calava,  13. 

Anand  (Annan)  T.  de,  91-93. 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.  G.  C.,  151,  152. 
Anderton,  Mr.  H.  I.,  155,  161,  162, 
169. 

Anderton  of  Bardsea,  154-162  170. 
Anglicus,  see  Lengleys. 

Apparitor  fees,  105. 

Appleby,  73,  85  ;  A.  de,  68  ;  fair, 
see  St.  Lawrence  ;  Old  Appleby, 
85  ;  surrender  of,  66. 
Applethwaite,  119,  120. 

J‘  Approvements,”  76. 

Archer  of  Gersinton,  48. 

Archwright  of  Bardsea  170. 
Armathwaite,  nuns,  47,  48. 
Armstrong  of  Melmerby,  43. 

Arras,  N.  de,  118. 

Arthurian  legends,  63,  64. 

“  Artickles  of  Oldfield,”  Bardsea, 
163,  165. 

Asby,  Askeby,  Eskeby,  Haskeby, 
Great  and  Little,  50,  66-74,  78-92  ; 
family  of  Durand  de,  49-51,  66-72, 
77,  86-89,  93  ;  rectors,  67,  91-93. 
Ashburner  of  Haggend,  165. 
Askham,  mill,  96  ;  church,  91,  92. 
Astynflatte,  85. 

Athelwold,  bishop,  36. 

Atkinson  of  Cartmel  and  Crosthwaite, 
182,  186. 


Augustinians,  107,  108,  117,  119. 
Auxiliary  (Roman)  troops,  129.  132. 

Backbarrow  cotton-works,  17. 

Balliol,  John  de,  21,  22. 

Bailey,  Mr.  J.  B.,  150. 

Bakester,  J.  and  B.,  91,  92. 

Bampton,  81,  82. 

Banks  ot  Bardsea,  156  ;  of  Kendal, 
179. 

Bardsea  Documents,  by  Rev.  T.  N. 

Postlethwaite,  154-176. 

Bardsey  of  Bardsea,  161,  162,  167- 
170. 

Barhill.  Roman  fort.  129,  140. 
Barnes  v.  Barnes  in  Chancery,  224. 
Barwell,  J.  de,  Windermere,  121. 
Baumburgh,  W.  de,  Windermere,  118. 
Beauchamp,  Bello  Campo  de,  70 ; 
of  Croglin,  36-39  ;  of  Kirkoswald, 
31- 

Beauchamp,  Beuchamp  (Asby),  68, 
70,  74- 

Beck,  Bek,  bishop  of  Durham,  21,  22. 
Bedford,  dukes  of,  122. 

Bedvll,  etter  to  T.  Cromwell,  125. 

“  Beggars’  Breeches,”  by  R.  O’N. 
Pearson,  16-18. 

Bell,  R.  and  M.  (Beauchamp)  38 ; 

and  see  Bellbiidge. 

Bellbridge,  236,  237. 

Bellingham,  Alan,  187. 

Bene  of  Asby,  69,  74. 

Berewys,  de,  70. 

Bernard,  bishop,  36. 

Berneston,  T.  de,  Melmerby,  44. 
Bethom,  T,  170. 

Bewcastle  Cross,  253. 

Biggynges,  de,  Windermere,  122,  123. 
Billincoat,  Furness,  179,  180. 
Birdoswald,  Roman  fort,  152. 
Birkbeck,  Roman  ford,  2,  14. 

Birket  of  Troutbeck,  182. 

Birkrigg,  Furness,  174. 

Birrens,  Roman  fort,  135,  140. 

Black  Canons,  107,  in,  and  see 
Augustinians. 

Blakhale  manor,  43. 

Blaterne  grange,  77. 

Blawith  chapel,  97. 

Blea  beck,  Roman  road,  7,  14. 

Blen- — — -,  prefix,  243. 

Blencanshope,  de,  73. 

Blencarn,  47. 

Blythe,  T.  de,  Melmerby,  44. 

Boghes,  J.  de,  Croglin,  30. 
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Bolteby,  M.  de,  67,  72. 

Bolton,  Bodeltone,  de,  7.1. 

Bondmen,  see  Villeins. 

Bonville,  de,  68. 

Borrans  fort,  see  Ambleside. 
Borrowbeck,  Roman  ford,  x,  14 
Borrowbridge,  Low,  Roman  fort,  1. 
Boun,  Boune,  Bohun,  J.,  Winder- 
mere,  12  x. 

Boundaries,  Croglin,  35  ;  Carlatton, 
25- 

Bowdon,  J.,  Windermere.  123. 
Bowness,  Cumberland.,  Glaisters  at, 
210.  214. 

- Westmorland,  see  Windermere. 

Boyvill,  Boivil,  de,  48-51,  83,  96. 
Bracken  rights,  174,  175. 

Braddyll,  Broddell,  of  Conishead, 
155,  157,  159,  170,  221. 
Bradenstoke  priory,  107. 

Bradley,  de,  91,  92 
Bragg  of  Ulverston,  162. 

Braithwaite  of  Lownthwaite,  182. 
Brackenthwait,  Carlatton,  25. 
Brampton,  de,  30,  74. 

Brampton  Street,  Castlecarrock,  26. 
Brathay  woods,  182. 

Brekis,  Asby,  68. 
Bremetonacum=Ribchester,  14. 
Briggs  of  Bardsea  and  Ulverston, 
165,  166. 

Brittany,  duke  of,  and  Carlatton,  23. 
Broadchaike,  Bredechal,  121. 
Brockbank,  Surgeon,  Cartmel,  18. 
Bromehous,  Ainstable,  51. 

Bromfield,  Glaisters  at,  215. 
Bromfield,  R.  de,  Melmerby,  44,  45. 
Brougham,  Roman  fort  and  road,  1, 
8-10,  12,  15. 

Brough  Castle,  251 
Brown  bank,  Roman  road.  10,  13 
Brim,  Borne,  of  Asby,  69-71  ;  le 
Bom,  71. 

Brunanburh,  battle,  62,  64. 

Bruce,  Robert,  31. 

Brus,  de,  117. 

Brydson,  Mr.  A.  P.,  on  Pre-Refor¬ 
mation  Clergy  of  Windermere,  117. 
Buath,  Bueth,  Buet,  Bowet,  68-70, 

72,  79,  87. 

Buchanan,  N.,  Walney,  99. 

Burbryg,  Boroughbridge,  J.,  Win¬ 
dermere,  12 1. 

Burdon,  de,  96. 

Burgess,  H.  M.,  Walney,  99. 

Burgh  barony,  35  ;  Glaisters  at,  214, 
215,  221. 

Burnecrayke,  Carlatton,  25,  26. 
Burrow  of  Crosthwaite,  186  ;  Mr. 
James,  of  Hill  Top  and  Cawmire, 
1 77- 

Burton,  de,  71,  74. 

Buske  of  Dent,  181. 

Butterwick,  78. 


Butts,  164. 

Byerlemen  (byrlawmen),  187. 

Byerley  of  co.  Durham,  183. 

Byland  abbey  and  Asby,  77,  85. 

Caberg,  de,  71,  78,  79. 

Cadroe  in  Cumbria,  60. 

Caersws,  Roman  fort,  140. 

Caesarian  kings  of  Cumbria,  56-59, 
63- 

Caine,  Rev.  C.,  251. 

Cairn,  Carne,  river,  25,  35. 

Calacum= Lancaster,  14,  or  Over- 
boro’,  241. 

Caldbeck  church,  239  ;  Glaisters  at, 
217. 

“  Calendar  of  Hill  Top  Documents,” 
by  Sir  S.  H.  Scott,  177-187. 

Calgarth,  120. 

Campus,  common  field,  166. 

Canabae,  141. 

Cappuck,  Roman  fort,  129. 

Cardew,  96. 

Cardoill  (Carlisle)  John  bishop  of,  86, 
93- 

“  Carlatton,”  by  T.  H.  B.  Graham, 
19-27. 

Carlisle,  Glaisters  at,  218  ;  museum, 
151,  153  ;  St.  Nicholas,  48. 

Cartmel,  16,  17,  134:  Cartmel  Fell 
church,  233,  245  ;  Cartmel  Fell, 
various  sites  in,  182-185. 

“  Cartmel  Priory,”  by  T.  F.  Curwen, 
106-116. 

Cartmell,  Mr.  H.  S,,  26  ;  Mr.  J.,  237. 

Carus,  Cayrus,  of  Cantsfield,  181  ;  of 
Windermere,  125,  126. 

Carvoran,  Roman  fort  and  modius, 
137,  138. 

Castella,  129,  130,  132,  145,  150. 

Castle  Cary,  Roman  granary,  135. 

CastleHowe,  Tebay,  Roman  road,  2. 

Castlesteads,  Reman  fort,  148. 

Cavendish,  Lord  R.,175. 

Cawmire,  Calmer,  hall,  1S3-185,  233, 
234- 

Cess  or  chapel  rate,  101,  i03_ 

Chambers,  de  Cameraria,  71. 

Chambre,  Sir  A.,  183. 

Chanons,  del,  91,  92. 

Chantry,  Windermere,  117,  119,  120. 

Chapman,  R.,  Holker,  17. 

Chartenay,  de,  68. 

Chesters,  Roman  fort,  138,  140,  141, 
i49>  152- 

Ciiippendall,  Col.,  book  on  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  School,  252. 

Christian  names,  early  double,  246. 

C[ivium]  R[omanoruml,  147. 

Clanoventa=  Ravenglass  Roman  fort,- 
13,  128,  241. 

Clayton,  Cleyton  W.,  Windermere,. 
124,  125  ;  T., Lancaster,  178. 

Cliburn,  de,  77,  81  ;  Roman  road,  12.. 
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Clifford,  de,  80,  85. 

Clifton  moor,  Roman  road,  12. 

Close,  Col.  Sir  C.  F.,  14. 

Coalpit  Hili,  Roman  road,  6,  7,  14. 

Coates,  Vincent,  183. 

Cocke  of  Gartside,  186 

Cockermouth,  honor  of,  42. 

“  Cohors,’  129,  147. 

Coins,  242,  251. 

Colepittes,  Bardsea,  166. 

Coi.£iNGWOOD,Mr.  R.  G.,  14,  53,  128, 
132,  144,  149  ;  on  Provisioning  of 
Roman  forts,  138  ;  on  altar  to 
Latis,  153  ;  on  Ambleside  fort, 
241. 

C.OLLiNGWOOD,  Mr.  W.  G.,  7,  14,  134  ; 
on  the  Giant’s  Thumb,  53 ;  on 
Mountain  names,  243. 

Commissary  fees,  105. 

Common  fields,  163-166  ,  rights,  78, 
79,  87,  88,  156,  157,  161,  162,  225. 

Conder  Green,  Cartmel,  17,  18. 

Conishead,  murder  of  W.  Sandys, 
169. 

Coniston,  97,  177-182,  185,  243. 

“  Consanguineus,”  90. 

ConstantinellL,  59,62. 

Cookson  of  Kentmere,i82. 

Cooper  of  Bardsea,  156,  161  ;  and 
see  Cowper. 

Copley  (of  Gosforth).,  181. 

Corbridge,  Roman  site,  137,  140. 

Cornage,  42,  43. 

Cotesford,  Cotisford,  Kottesfort,  &c., 
de,  66-73,  84,  86,  94,  95. 

Coney,  de,  119-122. 

Cowper,  Mr.  H.  S.,  177,  178,  234. 

Cowper  of  Bardsea,  159,  166. 

Craggamiddin,  Coniston,  185. 

Craister  of  Carlisle,  223,  224. 

Creppinges,  de,  73,  74. 

Cringledike,  Staffold,  37. 

Croglin,  28-41  ;  churches,  30,  33, 
34  ;  de,  36-39 ;  Low  Hall  and 
High  Hall,  41. 

Crokdayk,  de,  95. 

Crokelands,  Asby,  69. 

Cromwell,  R.  de.  Melmerbv,  44 ; 
T.,  125. 

Crosby  Garret,  Gerard,  70,  75,  76, 

87,  88. 

Crosby  Ravensworth  church,  29  ; 
manor,  28  ;  Roman  road,  4-7. 

Crosseby,  de,  67,  71,  78-80,  90,  91. 

Crosses,  53-61,  253. 

Crosthwaite,  Westmorland,  various 
sites  in,  182-187. 

Crowdson  of  Bardsea,  156. 

Crucifix  on  Crosses,  54. 

Cumbria,  early  kingdom,  55-62. 

Cundal,  82  ;  de,  81. 

Cunningarth,  Roman  stones  at,  240. 

Culwen,  de,  81. 

Curwen,  Mr.  J.  F.,  14,  34,  233,  234  ; 
on  Cartmel  Priory,  106. 


Dacre,  Daker,  de,  25,  26,  29,  41,  45, 
51,  76-79,  89,  90. 

Dacre,  monastery  and  monuments, 
61. 

Daincurt  family,  71. 

Dale,  del,  or  de  Valle,  47,  48. 

Dale,  le,  or  Hamelton,  51. 

Dalebanks  beck,  Roman  road,  7-ior 
14. 

Dalston,  Glaistors  at,  216,  217. 
Dalton-in- Furness,  97,  101,  103-105. 
Dandy  of  Bardsea,  158. 

Daniel  hill,  Roman  road,  3,  5,  14. 
Danish  colony,  57,  59,  60. 

Daunay  family,  82. 

Deason,  maker  of  pitchpipes,  101. 
Dennison  of  Strickland  Roger,  &c. 
185. 

Denton,  de,  49-5 1,  83,  96  ;  of  War¬ 
ned,  238. 

Derby,  Roman  fort,  130. 

Derewent water,  de,  67. 

Dicconson  Agnes,  179,  180. 

Diggle,  the  late  Bishop,  258. 
Dissolution  of  monasteries,  113,  114. 
Dockwra,  96. 

Dodding  of  Conishead,  170,  180. 
Dodson  of  Stoney  Cragg,  165,  166. 
Domnall,  Dunguall,  58-62. 

Donum  owed  by  Carlatton,  19,20. 
Doughty  of  Bardsea,  156-160. 
Dovecote,  78,  157. 

Downeham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  97. 
Dowry  =  one  third,  84. 

Drew,  of  Bardsea,  159,  160. 

Dromore,  W.,  Bishop  of,  123. 
Drumburgh  castle,  221,  222. 
Dubbedammes  and  Double  dykes, 
25,  26. 

Dudley  of  Yanwath,  185. 

Dufton,  R.  de  Hilton  parson  of  85. 
Dundee  family  (Glaister),  188-194. 
Dyke,  at  Carlatton,  26  ;  at  Swithen- 
banc,  79. 

Eamont,  Roman  ford,  10,  12,  15. 

“  Eastern  Fells,  part  II,”  by  T.  H.  B.. 
Graham,  28-41. 

Ebchestre,  J  de,  Windermere,  121: 
Eden  fishery,  52 
Edenhal,  de,  30. 

Edenham,  de,  31. 

Ekergarth,  79. 

Ellithorn  of  Bardsea,  156,  157. 

“  Erminois,”  by  Dr.  Moor,  253. 
Eugenius,  Owen,  58. 

Eva  f.  Rob.  f.  Geoffrey  of  Great 
Asby,  69. 

Ewe  close,  Roman  road,  7,  8,  14. 

Fairdelholme,  Fardockhouse,  180. 
Falkirk,  battle,  80,  81 
Fawn  Cross,  251. 

Fearn,  W.,  see  Beggar’s  Breeches. 
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Fell  of  Bardsea,  156,  165  ;  of  Stone- 
cragg,  180. 

Fences,  agreement  about,  78,  79. 

Field,  Mr.,  of  Cartmel,  17. 

Field  names  in  Bardsea,  161-171. 

“  Flash  or  Dubb,”  172. 

Fleming  of  Bardsea  and  Urswick,  156, 
166,  168  ;  of  Cartmel  Fe'l,  248, 
25r  ;  of  Comston,  123  ;  of  Con¬ 
iston  and  Rydal,  177-185  •  of 
Furness  71,  72. 

Fletcher  of  Holker,  172. 

Foldsteads,  Roman  site,  152. 

Food  of  Romans,  130-134. 

Formedon,  forma  donacionis,  82,  88, 
89. 

Fortibus,  W.,  de.,  43. 

Frambert,  W.,  Carlatton,  21 

Franceys,  le,  43. 

Free  warren,  81. 

Frerefield,  Windermere,  120. 

Fulling  mill,  118  ;  and  see  Walkmill. 

Furness  abbey,  1x5,  167. 

Fyffe  of  Preesall,  183. 

Galacum  =  Overboro’  Roman  fort, 
241  ;  but  see  Calacum. 

Galava,  Calava=Ambleside  fort,  13, 
241. 

■  Gale  of  Bardsea,  154,  155,  159,  160, 
166,  172-174. 

Game  money  paid  to  Walney  chapel, 
104. 

“  Garcio,”  6q. 

Gardner,  at  Bardsea,  165. 

Garner  of  Osmunderley,  180. 

Garnett  of  Crosthwaite,  184,  185. 

Garth  of  Bardsea,  165. 

“  Garth  Loukers,”  187. 

Gaythorpe,  the  late  H  ,  on  Walney 
Chapel,  97. 

Gellygaer,  Roman  fort,  132,  133,  140, 
148. 

Gervase,  rector  of  Melmerby,  43,  44. 

“  Giant’s  Thumb,”  by  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  53-65. 

Gibson  of  Bardsea,  156  ;  of  Crosth¬ 
waite,  &c  ,  183,  184. 

Gi  bert  the  Seneschal,  71. 

Gillian  Briggs  pike,  35. 

Gilshaughlin,  Roman  road,  n,  12,  15. 

Gilsland  barony,  19-21,  28,  29,  33, 
37- 

Girig,  Curie,  of  Strathclyde,  58. 

Glack,  Aberdeen,  and  the  Glaisters, 
197-208. 

Glaister,  Prof.  J.  on  ‘  The  Glaisters 
of  Scotland  and  Cumberland,”  188- 
231. 

Glanville,  R.  de,  sheriff,  66. 

Glassary,  Argyll,  and  the  Glaisters, 
193-196,  209,  210. 

•  Glass  at  Cartmel,  114,  115  ;  Cartmel 
Feb,  245  ;  Windermere,  234. 


Gnype,  78. 

Goad  of  Furness,  159,  172. 

Godyston  (?)  of  Coniston  [?Hodge- 
son),  185. 

Golt  of  Croglin,  37. 

Good  Friday  communion  and  dinner, 
103 

Gospatric  f.  Mapbennoc,  19  ;  i.  Orm, 

37,  66 

Graham,  Mr.  T.  H.  B  ,  251  ;  on 
Carlatton,  19 ;  on  the  Eastern 
Fells,  28  ;  on  Melmerby,  42  ;  on 
Ainstable,  47. 

Granaries,  Roman,  1 34-142. 
Grave-slabs  Carlatton,  27  ;  Croglin, 
34  ;  Cumrew,  34  ;  Melmerby,  45, 
46. 

Graveyards  at  Grasmere  and  Win¬ 
dermere,  dedicated,  119. 

Graysum,  grassum,  212. 

Graythwaite  chapel,  9 7. 

Great  Orton,  Glaisters  at,  215. 

Great  Strickland  moor,  Roman  road, 

12. 

Greaves  of  Bardsea,  156  ;  of  Stank, 
159,  160. 

Greystone  in  uno  condorso,  68. 

Grigg,  Agnes,  186. 

Griseburghanes,  Asby,  67,  68. 

Guletic,  gwledig,  55,  56. 

Gynes,  Guisnes,  de,  118,  120 

Haber  Roman  road,  10,  13. 
Haberwain,  Hauborhanes,  68  ;  Hou- 
burghanes,  74 ;  Roman  road,  10, 

13,  14- 

Hall  of  Carlatton,  24-27. 

Hallbank,  Ainstable,  47. 

Hamelton  or  le  Dale,  Ainstable,  51. 

“  Handboard,”  tray,  173,  174. 
Harcla,  de,  49,  50,  67,  71,  79.  87.  89- 
Hardknot,  Roman  fort,  128,  135, 
140,  141. 

Hare  Hill,  Lanercost,  Roman  site,  143. 
Harrington,  Sir  T.,  52. 

Harrison  of  Cartmel  Fell,  Coniston, 
&c.,  182-186. 

Hartley,  Rev.  S.  R.,  Walney,  99. 
Haskett-Smith,  Mr.  W.  P.,  243-245. 
Hastings,  de,  28-30. 

Haverfield,  the  late  Professor,  13, 
138-140,  142,  232,  235,  255-257  ; 
on  Old  Carlisle,  143  ;  on  the 
Provisioning  of  Roman  forts,  127. 
Height  meeting-house,  233,  246-251. 
Hellebec,  de,  68,  71,  77. 

Helton,  de,  7I>  82,  85  1  Helton 
Flechan,  77,  80,  81,  83,  85,  91. 
Henderson,  the  late  Rev.  J.  D.,  256. 
Heraldry  of  Bel',  23 7  ;  Denton,  238  ; 
Edward  V.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  123  ; 
Glaister,  230,  231  ;  Hastings,  29; 
Roos,  246  ;  Washington,  234,  246, 
252  ;  Wharton,  31,  32  ;  and  see 
Seals. 
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Hermitsete,  78. 

Heselgill,  Asby,  72. 

Heybote  and  husbote,  21. 

Highhead,  Lengleys  of,  73,  84-87. 
Highmoor,  the  late  J.  R.,  258. 

High  Rochester,  Roman  fort,  140. 
Hill  Top,  Crosthwaite,  177,  185. 
Hilton  of  Melmerby,  44  ;  of  Miine- 
wood  and  Murton,  180,  182. 
Hindle,  R.,  Walney,  99. 

Hinds,  Mr.  J.  P.,  on  double 
Christian  names,  246. 

■“  Hisabela  ”  grave-slab,  34,  45. 
Hodgson,  J.,  Carlatton,  24. 

Hogge,  R.,  Carlatton,  23. 

Holme  Cuitram,  Glaisters  in,  212- 
214,  223,  225-230. 

Holme  of  Staveley,  183. 

Homestead  stone,  Urswick,  175. 
Hope,  Mr.  L.  E.,  151. 

Hornby,  de,  48 
Hornby,  Lancs.,  50. 

Hornby,  Rev.  W.,  on  Caldbeck 
Church,  239. 

Horrea,  134-137  ;  and  see  Granaries. 
Hospital  at  Windermere,  118. 

Hoton,  de,  31,  36,  38. 

Houghley  of  Walney,  98. 
Housesteads,  Roman  fort,  132,  133, 
135,  I4°- 

Hovynghame,  de,  91,  92. 

Howard,  Lord  W.,  24,  25,  40  ; 

Charles  and  William,  41 
Howe  nook,  Roman  road,  5. 

Hudson,  the  late  Canon,  256. 

Hulbert,  Rev.  C.  L.,  Walney,  99,  102. 
Hunter  of  Walney,  98,  99. 
Hurtheworth,  de,  Lowther,  91,  92. 
Hutton  of  London  and  Yorkshire, 
184. 

Ibria  de  Trivers,  36,  39. 

Inglewood  21,  39,  85,  86,  93. 

Inglis,  Lengleys,  86,  93. 

Inscriptions,  27,  34,  35,  122,  147, 
229. 

Ireby,  de,  47. 

Ireland,  duke  of,  121,  122. 

Isabel,  queen,  and  Carlatton,  23. 

Ivo,  vicar  of  Ainstable,  51. 

Jeffrey’s  mount,  Roman  road,  2. 
John,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  86,  93. 

- — - — vicar  of  Ainstable,  51. 

Just,  John,  on  the  Roman  road,  8. 

Kelly,  Mr.  P.  V.,  97. 

Kendal  barony,  117,  119,  122,  123, 
126  ;  mill,  118,  120. 

Kendall  of  Powbank,  184. 

Kentmere,  181,  182. 

Kilner  of  Bardsea,  &c.,  158,  159. 
King  Harry,  21. 

King’s  yeoman,  86. 


Kirkbampton,  Glaisters  at,  215  ; 

Roman  altar  from,  151,  152. 
Kirkbride,  de,  83,  86,  95,  96. 

Kirkby,  de,  91,  92  ;  of  Kirkby  and 
Coniston,  177-182: 

Kirkby  Thore,  Roman  fort,  Bro- 
vonacae,  8,  9. 

Kirk  Croglin,  28-35. 

Kirkgroves,  Carlatton,  27. 
Kirkoswald  manor,  35-37. 

Knipe  of  Cartmel,  &c.,  182-186. 
Knott  of  Rydal  and  Coniston,  185. 
Knowles  of  Furness,  161. 

Lady  Holme,  see  St.  Mary  Holme. 
Lamb  of  Bardsea,  156,  159. 

Lancaster  Roman  fort  =  Calacum,  14. 
Lancaster,  de,  71,  82,  118  ;  T.  of 
Carlatton,  24  ;  T.  and  Joan 
(Beauchamp),  38. 

Lanercost  Priory,  19,  22,  23,  48. 
Langband  of  Hawkshead,  180. 
Langdale,  de,  72. 

Langwathby  manor,  20-24. 

“  Lanii,”  132. 

Lasen  Castle,  25. 

Latis,  goddess,  151-153. 

Laton,  de,  Croglin,  30. 

Laybourne  of  Tranthwaite,  182. 
Layresthorp,  de,  73. 

Laythgrim,  Asby,  73. 

Leake  of  Halton,  180. 

Leeds,  boundary  of  Cumbria,  60. 
Leith  river,  Roman  road,  12,  15. 

“  Lengleys  of  Asby,  etc.,”  by  Rev. 

F.  W.  Ragg,  66-96. 

Levington,  de,  71. 

Liberty,  Rev.  S.,  Walney,  99. 

Licence  to  a  bondman  to  trade,  79, 
80,  90,  91. 

Lindow,  J.,  Windermere,  126. 

“  Lisks,’  172,  173. 

Little  Asby,  see  Asby. 

Little  Croglin,  35-41. 

Little  Gedding  church,  118. 

Livery,  annuity,  77  ;  and  seasin,  165. 
Lodge,  curate  of  Walney,  98. 

London  or  Loudon,  de,  22,  27. 
Lonsdale,  Catherine  viscountess,  186. 
Low  Borrow  bridge,  Roman  fort  and 
road,  1,  14. 

Lowick  chapel,  97. 

Lowther,  Louther,  de,  81,  83,  96. 
Lowther,  rector  of,  91.  92. 

Lowwood  beck,  Roman  ford,  10,  11, 
13,  14- 

Lucius  son  of  Urseius,  151-153. 

Lune’s  bridge,  Roman  road.  2,  3.  14. 
Lyndsay,  Lyndessy,  de,  117-119. 

Mackolagh,  P.,  86,  93. 

Maiden  Wav,  8,  13. 

Malye,  Maill,  Mayl,  W.,  72. 

Mansergh,  rector  of  Melmerby,  44. 
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Marchall,  Herbert,  86,  93. 

Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  106, 
107. 

Marks  as  signatures  to  documents, 
160. 

Mar,  for  land,  76. 

Martindale,  Mr.  J.  LI.,  on  Bell- 
bridge,  236  ;  on  Warnell  Hall,  238. 

Mary  Holme,  see  St.  Mary. 

Maryport,  Glaisters  at,  217  ;  Roman 
fort,  145,  150. 

Mason  of  Carlatton,  25. 

Mawson  of  Bardsea,  156. 

Mayer  of  Sedbergh,  181. 

Mayfield  of  Bardsea,  157. 

Maysingile,  Asby,  69. 

Mayson,  rector  of  Kirk  Croglin,  31  ; 
of  Hawkshead  and  Kirkby  Lons¬ 
dale,  252. 

McGilchrist,  the  late  C.  R.  B.,  259. 

McIntire,  Principal,  224. 

Mealy  syke,  Roman  road,  11. 

Mear  syke,  Carlatton,  25. 

Meat  diet  of  Romans,  &c.,  131-134, 
141. 

Melkinthorpe,  70,  71,  73,  84  ;  Roman 
road,  12. 

Melmerby,  de,  42-44,  46. 

“  Melmerby,  manor  of,”  by  T.  H.  B. 
Graham,  42-46. 

Mere  tarn,  Furness,  172. 

Meschynes,  Meschin,  see  Ranulf. 

Middleton,  Mr.  G.,  book  on  Weils, 
&c.,  of  Grasmere,  252. 

Milldam,  Carlatton,  26. 

Millenar  (Colonel),  80 

Mills,  25,  52,  70,  72,  79,  83,  84,  96, 
118-120. 

Mirkhowc,  Crostlrwaite,  1S4. 

Modius  of  Carvoran,  137,  138. 

Molyneux  family  and  Bardsea,  154- 
158,  162,  170,  171. 

Montbegun,  de,  50. 

Monting,  Roger  and  Maula,  73. 

Moorhouse  of  Bardsea,  156. 

Moor  Lane,  Brougham,  Roman  road, 
12. 

Moor,  Rev.  C.,  book  on  the  Moores, 
253- 

Mora,  de,  43. 

Moresby,  de,  33,  50,  51. 

Moresby,  Roman  fort,  145. 

Morland,  Stoup  at,  245. 

Morris  ot  Belibridge,  237. 

Mort  d’ancestor,  83,  86,  87. 

Mortuary,  91,  92. 

Morvill,  Morvilla,  de,  36,  39,  68,  72, 
77,  83,  87,  95. 

“  Mountain  names,”  by  W.  G.  Col- 
lingwood,  243. 

Mountbergh,  Windermere,  120. 

Mounte  of  Bardsea,  159,  160. 

Mountford,  Mountforth,  Wm.  Win¬ 
dermere,  124-126. 


Muckelt  of  Cartmel,  183. 

Multon,  de,  29 
Mumby,  de,  43. 

Muncaster  of  Cartmel,  17. 

Murdach,  the  name,  198. 

Musgrave,  Mussegrave,  Mosegrave, 
&c.,  de,  38,  68-70-,  72,  74,  75,  77, 
79- 

Musey,  John  and  Matilda,  48. 

Nateby,  manor,  28-31. 

Nativi,  see  Villeins. 

Nelesbiggyng,  83,  96. 

Neuthorp,  J.  de,  alias  Stedeman, 
120,  X2I. 

Nevill,  de,  23,  24,  47,  49,  50. 

Newark,  Archbishop,  118. 

Newbiggin,  Croglin,  28,  32,  33;  de, - 
33  71. 

Newby  of  Cawmire,  Src.,  183,  184. 
Newby,  Westmorland,  Roman  road, 
11,  13,  15- 

New  Mawbray,  Roman  fort,  145. 
Newstead,  Roman  fort,  129,  140,149. 
Newton,  de,  vicar  of  Carlatton,  23, 

27. 

Newton  Reign y,  Glaisters  at,  217. 
New  water  and  Old  water,  Geltsdale, 
35- 

Nicholson  [of  Hawkshead],  181. 
Norse  colonies,  57,  60,  62,  63. 
Northsceugh,  21. 

Nottingham,  de,  sheriff,  68. 
Noutgeld,  20. 

Nunnery,  47. 

Nurse,  Rev.  E.  J  ,  234,  252. 

Odard  de  Melmerby,  42  ;  the  clerk, 
48  ;  the  sheriff,  42. 

Oiaf  Cuaran,  59,  62. 

“  Old  Carlisle,”  by  Prof  Haverfield, 
143-150 

Oldfields,  Bardsea,  163-166 
Olmis,  Asby,  67. 

“  Onsett  or  site,”  160. 

Ormandy  of  Bardsea,  163-166. 
Ormside,  Ormisheved,  Ormeshefd, 
de,  68,  74. 

Orphic  mysteries  and  diet,  131. 
Orton,  Overton,  de,  68. 

Orton,  Roman  road,  3-5,  8,  14. 

Otto,  papal  legate,  20. 

Otway  of  Ingmire,  179,  182. 

Owain  of  Cumbria,  55,  58-65. 

Pannage,  21. 

Papcastle,  Roman  fort,  145,  146. 
Park  family  of  Bardsea,  156,  159, 
160  ;  of  Walney,  99. 

Parvyng  family,  44,  45,  49. 

Patrick  de  Man,  117. 

Pearson,  Mr.  R.  O’N.,  on  “  Beggar’s 
Breeches,”  16. 

Pedigrees ;  Cardew,  96  ;  de  Cotes- 
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ford,  94  ;  Glaister,  209  ;  kings  of 
Cumbria,  56,  59  ;  Lengleys,  95, 
96. 

Tele  tower,  Croglin,  34. 

Pembroke,  count  and  countess  of, 
1 1 8,  X19  ;  W.  Marescha  ,  earl  of, 
106. 

Pennington,  Penigtone,  Alan  de,  72. 

• - of  Bardsea,  173,  174 

Penrith,  capital  of  Cumbria,  60,  61, 
65  ;  church,  93  ;  Giant’s  Thumb, 
53,  Glaisters  at,  218;  manor,  20- 
24. 

Pen-y-daren,  Roman  fort,  135,  140. 

Pequarii,  132. 

Petra,  T.  Pomponius  and  the  Ala 
Petriana,  148,  149 

Petriana(e)  =01d  Carlis  e,  148. 

Philipson  of  Windermere,  170,  181. 

Pichil,  Bardsea,  166. 

Finders,  187. 

Pitchpipes,  100,  101. 

Pittes,  R.  Windermere,  121. 

Plato  Denny  house,  Bardsea,  160. 

P.ukett,  T.,  Windermere,  120. 

Postlethwaite,  of  Bardsea,  156,  159, 
166  ;  T.  M.,  Walney,  99. 

Postlethwaite,  Rev.  T.  N.,  on 
Bardsea  Hall,  Papers,  154. 

Poteman,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland, 
123. 

Prepositus  of  Little  Asby,  90,  91. 

Preston  of  Holker,  1x5,  246-251. 

Prescott,  the  late  Chancellor,  257. 

Priory  buildings,  Cartmel,  108-113. 

“  Provisioning  of  Roman  forts,”  by 
Prof.  Haverfield  and  R.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  127-142. 

Pulhowe,  de,  Melmerby,  45. 

Pulpit,  three-decker,  100. 

Pythagoras  and  diet,  131. 

Quakers,  98,  178,  213-217,  246-251. 

Quarry  at  Swithenbanc,  79. 

Queen’s  Hames,  21,  23. 

Querton,  Wharton,  87. 

Ragg,  Rev.  F  W  ,  29  ;  on  Height 
Meeting-house,  246  ;  on  “  Leng¬ 
leys,”  66. 

Ralphe  Croft,  Ralvescroft,  Asby,  67, 
69. 

Ramire,  Asby,  67. 

Ranuif  f.  Alan,  villein,  39  ;  Meschin, 
19,  75- 

'Rating”  hemp,  172. 

Ratis,  goddess,  152. 

Ravenglass,  Roman  fort  =  Clano venta, 
13,  128,  145,  241. 

Rawlenson  of  Furness  Fells,  169. 

Rawnsley,  the  late  Canon,  232  240, 
259  ;  on  the  altar  to  Latis,  151. 

Reader’s  stipend,  98. 

Reagill,  Roman  road,  11,  13,  15. 


Reay,  Mr.  M.,  137. 

Redeman,  de,  71. 

,‘  Re-discovery  of  a  small  Roman 
household  altar,”  by  Canon  Rawns¬ 
ley,  151-153- 

Reeves,  Mr.  W.  P.,  on  Bewcast  e 
Cross,  253. 

Registers  of  Walney,  102-105. 

Revegile,  de,  89. 

Ribchester  Roman  fort,  136;  =  Bre- 
metonacum,  14,  241. 

Richard  the  cieric,  71. 

Richardson  of  Roanhead,  180. 

Richmond  archdeaconry,  118,  120, 
253- 

Richmond,  T.  de,  Melmerby,  43. 

Rigge  of  Kentmere,  182. 

Road  names,  Bardsea,  163,  164. 

Roads,  Roman,  1-15,  128,  145,  146, 
242. 

Robertby,  de,  44. 

Robert,  bishop  of  London,  122  ;  de 
Chause,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  34  ; 
f.  Robert,  71,  80,  90,  91. 

Robertson  of  Furness,  161. 

Robinson  of  Backbarrow  and  Cartme 
16-18  ;  of  Crosthwaite,  186  ;  of 
Newby  Grange,  115. 

Roche,  dean  of  York,  123. 

Roman  altars,  151-153  ;  “  citizens,” 
147  ;  coins,  242  ;  forts,  127-150, 
241,  242  ;  roads,  1-15,  128,  145, 
146,  242  ;  Wall,  143,  148. 

Romney  the  artist,  102. 

Roos  of  Witherslack,  246. 

Ros,  de,  20,  85. 

Rosgil,  de,  73. 

Ross,  Mr.  P.,  on  the  Roman  road 
from  Low  Borrow  br.dge  to 
Brougham,  1-15. 

Roughcastle,  Roman  fort,  140. 

Rowlandson  of  Crosthwaite,  183,  185. 

Ruckcroft,  47,  48  ;  de,  47. 

Sagittarius,  Archer,  of  Gersinton,  48. 

St.  Andrew,  Crosby  Garret,  76. 

- — — -Aubyn,  de,  75,  77. 

- Cadroe,  60. 

- Cuthbert’s  day,  rent  payable,  52. 

- John  of  Jerusalem,  67,  71. 

— — Lawrence  fair,  Appleby,  67-72. 

- - Leonard,  Luke  and  Michael, 

feasts  of,  91. 

- Martin’s  day,  90. 

- Martin,  Windermere,  117. 

- Mary,  Carlisle,  71. 

- Mary  Holme,  Windermere,  117- 

126 

— — Mary,  York,  30,  35-37,  107,  12c, 
121,  124. 

- Michael,  Ainstable,  51. 

■ - Nicholas,  Carlisle,  48. 

- Peter,  Askham,  91. 

- Pol,  Sancto  Paulo,  de,  119. 
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Salkeld,  de,  43. 

Salkeld  manor,  20-24. 

Salterwath,  Roman  ford,  1. 
Sandford,  Saunford,  family,  75,  81- 
90,  95,  96.  _ 

Sandwath  bridge,  Roman  road,  11, 
15- 

Sandys  of  Furness,  167-172,  x86. 
Sandys,  Major,  of  Graythwaite,  169. 
Sargeson  of  Croglin,  40. 

Saterhou  park,  78. 

Satterthwaite  chapel,  97. 

Sawrey,  Sowereye,  of  Furness,  167, 
168/  180,  185. 

Scales,  Furness,  172. 

Scotby,  manor,  20-24. 

Scotland,  Glaisters  and  allied  families 
of,  188-210. 

Scot,  le,  67,  71. 

Scots  raids,  22,  23,  31,  51,  hi,  143. 
Scott,  Sir  S.  H.,  on  the  Hill  Top 
Papers,  177,  234. 

Scrymgeour  of  Scotland,  190,  195- 

197. 

Seal  howe,  Roman  road,  6,  7. 

Seals,  71-73. 

Seathwaite  chapel,  97. 

Segden  priory,  117-119. 

Services  and  rents,  20,  21,  29,  30,  42, 
43,  49,  50,  52,  67,  68,  71,  72,  81, 
82,  88-91,  118. 

Shap,  abbot  of,  81. 

“  Shearman,”  186  ;  “  Sherman,”  210, 
211. 

Shears  on  grave-slabs,  45. 

Simon,  chaplain  of  Croglin,  36. 
Simpson  of  Bardsea,  156,  161. 
Singleton  of  Bardsea,  170. 

Sirelands,  Syrrels,  Carlatton,  26. 

Skep  of  malt,  67. 

Skiddaw,  early  name,  245. 

Skirelock,  a  crusader,  48. 

Slater,  Poor  Parson,  99,  103. 

Sleagill,  Roman  road,  11,  15. 

Slegil,  Scleghil,  de,  68-70,  74,  91-93. 
Smerdale,  de,  70,  87,  89. 

Smith,  G.  S.,  Walney,  99. 

Solway  moss,  battle,  32. 

Soulby,  75,  90. 

Soulby,  Suleby,  de,  67-70,  72,  74-77, 
79,  87-89,  95- 
Soureby,  de,  67. 

Southworth  of  Lancaster,  180. 
Soutwerke,  curate,  Walney,  98. 
Sowerby  manor,  20-24. 

Springwood,  Reagill,  Roman  road, 
11-15. 

Sprinkling  Tarn,  Prentibiorntern, 
244. 

Sproatgill,  Roman  road,  3-5,  14. 
Staffield,  Staffol  manor,  37,  40. 
Stainton  of  Barton,  185. 

Stainton  on  Eden,  manor,43. 

Standan  stone,  Stondine  ston,  Asby, 
69,  78. 


Stanwix,  Glaiste-rs  at,  218  ;  Roman 
fort,  143,  148. 

Staveley,  de,  72,  74,  79,  87,  89. 
Staynrig  grange,  78. 

Steavenson,  the  late  Judge,  256. 
Stedeman,  alias  Neuthorp,  120. 
Stirkeland,  de,  74,  84. 

Stirkeland  Refill,  119. 

Stockdale,  de,  23;  of  Furness,  161. 
Stoup  at  Morland,  245. 

Strange,  le,  73. 

Street,  Brougham,  Roman  road,  11-- 
i5- 

Strickland,  85. 

Stutvill,  de,  36. 

Susanemargh,  de,  49. 

Swamson  of  Crosthwaite,  186. 
Swithenbank,  78,  79. 

Swyneburn,  de,  33. 

Swynlatermire,  Asby,  73. 

Tallage,  Carlatton,  20. 

Taylebois,  John,  71. 

Taylor  of  Crosthwaite,  184. 

Tebay,  Tybay,  de,  86 
Tebay  manor,  30,  31,  85,  86;  Roman 
road,  2,  14. 

Terriby,  de,  47,  48  ;  manor,  49. 
Teyle,  de,  77. 

Thistelholme,  Asby,  73. 

Thomas  f.  Gospatric  f.  Orm,  36,  37, 
71  ;  f.  Robert,  nativus,  80,  90,  91 
f.  Symon,  f.  Richard,  of  Asby,  69  ; 
rector  of  Kirkcroglin,  31  ;  the 
cleric,  91. 

Thompson,  Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  253. 
Thomson,  curate  of  Walney,  98. 
Thornburgh,  de,  82,  83,  88,  89,  95, 
246. 

Threlkeld,  de.  45.  46,  91-93. 
Thunderstone,  Roman  road  near,  5.- 
Thursby,  50  ;  de,  47,  49. 

Tilliol,  de,  33. 

Tithes  at  Bardsea,  166-171. 

Tompson  of  Bardsea,  159,  160. 

Tom  Smith’s  stone,  Croglin,  35. 
Townfield,  Bardsea,  164. 

Towry  of  Croglin,  41. 

Trivers,  Ibria  de,  36. 

Trotter  of  Dent,  179,  181 
Troughton  of  Walney.  99,  104. 
Tumulus  at  Carlatton,  27  ;  Crosby 
Ravensworth,  6,  7  ;  Wicker  street,. 
7- 

Tunnocmore,  78. 

Turbaries,  81,  87,  88,  156,157,  161. 
Tymparon,  de,  49,  51. 

Uccheman,  parson  of  Cartmel,  107. 
Uchtred  f.  Liulph,  35,  36. 

Udall  of  Bardsea,  159  ;  and  see 
Yewdall. 

Ughtred,  Thomas,  95. 

Ulverston  Church,  170. 
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Urswick,  158,  163,  164,  167,  168-171, 
174,  175  ;  tarn  and  “  hall,”  175. 
Usipi  in  Britain,  131. 

Valence,  Valentia,  de,  ng. 

Valle,  de,  see  Dale. 

Vallibus,  de,  19,  20,  28. 

Veer,  de,i2i. 

Vegetarian  diet  of  Romans,  130-134, 
138. 

Venatores,  132. 

Vickerstown,  102. 

Villeins,  37,  39,  79,  90. 

Vinandcruuat,  Winanderwath,  74. 
Vipont,  de,  47. 

Waitby,  38. 

Wakefield,  de,  Melmerby,  45. 
Waldeve  f.  Gospatric,  42. 

Walkmill  at  Carlatton,  25  ;  and  see 
Fulling. 

“  Walney  Chapel,”  by  the  late  H. 

Gaythorpe,  97-105. 

Walter,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  42  ;  the 
porter,  39. 

Warcop,  Wardecopp,  Warthecop,  de, 
71-74,  77- 

Warnell  Hall.  238,  239. 
Wastdalehead,  mountain  names,  244. 
Wateby,  de,  73,  87,  89. 

Watercrook  Roman  fort = Alone,  13, 
14. 

Watergill,  Asby,  72. 

Watre,  de,  Carlatton,  20. 

Watterson  of  Keswick,  182. 

Watton,  prior  of,  75,  76. 

Welles  of  Newton  -nFurness,  180. 
Wernune,  de,  37. 

Wessington,  de,  78. 

Westgarth,  Rev.  T.  and  Mr.  F.  C., 
on  Stoup  at  Morland,  245. 
Westwood,  Windermere,  120. 
Wetewang,  de,  Kirk  Croglin,  31. 
Wetheral  priory,  28,  36-38,  43,  47,  48. 
Wetherheved,  Wytherheved,  Wythe- 
feud,  de,  75-78,  84. 

Wetheriggs,  Roman  road,  12. 
Wharton,  de,  29-33. 

Wharton  of  Gilhngwood,  184. 

Wheat  in  Roman  forts,  139-142,  242. 
Wheteley,  de,  Windermere,  118. 


Whinfell  of  Torver,  185. 

Whitby  Abby  and  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth,  29. 

Whitefield,  de,  49,  51. 

Whitehaven,  Glaisfers  at,  218. 

Whitrigg,  Kirkbride,  Roman  fort,. 
145- 

Whittlegate,  98. 

Wickerslack,  Roman  road,  xo,  13,  14. 

Wickerstreet,  Roman  road,  thorn 
and  tumulus,  7,  14. 

Wigelmore,  78. 

Wigton  barony,  42  ;  de,  42,  44 ; 
Glaisters  at,  216  ;  manor,  43. 

Willelmus  clericus  de  Kertmel,  107. 

William  f.  Ivo,  71  ;  f.  Robert,  72  ; 
rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Carlisle,  48. 

Williamson,  J.,  125  ;  of  Leathley,  185. 

Wills  ;  Glaister,  210,  219,  220  ; 

Lengleys,  91-93  ;  Pennington,  173. 

Wilkinson  of  Thornthwai'te,  182. 

Wilson,  Canon  James,  254. 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.  F.,  245. 

Wilson,  Edward,  186 ;  of  Bardsea, 
157,  I59>  171,  173  ;  of  Black  Hall, 
Kendal,  181. 

Windermere  church,  117,  119,  123, 
234,  245,  252. 

“  Windermere,  pre- Reformat  on 
clergy  of,”  by  A  P.  Brydson,  117- 
126. 

Windsor,  Windesover,  de,  67,  75-77, 
89. 

Witenton,  Withenton,  de,  76,  77. 

Wolsty  Castle,  222. 

Woodland  chapel,  Furness,  97. 

Worsley  of  Windermere,  124. 

Wrecks  at  Walney,  102,  103. 

Wren  of  Cast  erigg,  182. 

Wyld  of  Lending,  smith,  182. 

Wyllardby,  de,  Croglin,  31. 

Wyte,  le,  or  Albus,  69. 

Wythkeld,  Asby,  73. 

Yanwath,  Jauvenwith,  Yavenwith, 
de,  68. 

Ybri,  see  Ibria. 

Yewdall  of  Bardsea,  156  ;  and  see 
Udall. 

York,  St.  Mary’s,  30,  35-37,  107,  120, 
121,  124. 
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